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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Stet fortuna domis! VircG. 


|’ las ever been a fubjeét of univerfal complaint, that the tafte of the Public 
is guided more by caprice than by judgement, and that the reputation of 
literary men is feldom of long duration. 


The authors, whofe writings have on one day been confidered as the ftandard 
Thofe whofe converfation 


of tafte, on the next have funk into obfcurity. 
has been coveted as eagerly as their works have been perufed, after a fhort 
reign very frequently have found themfelves neglected, and their compofitions 
sorgotten. 


Thefe are truths which every individual muft acknowledge, and thefe are 
changes to which every writer mu be fubjeét. Amid thefe fluétuations of 
public favour, however, THE LONDON MAGAZINE, which we are now 
() introduce to our readers under a new form, appears to have felt the effects 
of this ficklenefs, at leaft in a lefs degree than any other eee ger publi- 
cation, ‘Lhe tafte of mankind may be regulated by capricionf{nefs, and human 
genius may be fubject to inequalities, yet the London Ma ine has flourifhed, 
under the patronage of the friends to literature, for more than half a century. 


in its infancy it was kindly cherifhed by men of letters, who ably promoted 
ts fuccefs by their communications, and as it advanced to maturity it feemed 
‘0 gain freth vigour from the multitude of its competitors. Thefe frequently 
acopted its plans, but, in the execution of them, as often failed. The emula- 
hon of thefe rivals was a {pur to its improvement, and it has long held a con- 
'‘ycuous rank in the eftimation of the Learned, and has been protected by the 


lo: 7. : . * . 
overs of literature, who have given it the: preference to contemporary publi- 
Cations 











_ in the ‘eigee enlightened age the avenues to knowledge are fo 
aoe” that we are become a nation of readers, and almolt of authors; fo 
ty everal years paft, the Proprietors have found themfelves under the dif- 
recable neceflity of contra€ting their defigns, on account of the narrow 

fcribed by their price. A variety almoft unbounded is requifite, 
= enter (o render a magazine worthy of public attention. We have, however, 
cen obliged to withold  feveral ingenious communications, until we have loft 
“ proper feafon for infertion, 


Ir has alu avs been our ftud ° lit f ius under 
nat y, and our with, to enlift men of genius uncer 
; Denner but we have not hitherto been able to treat them acccording to 


es, or their defert, 
IND, Mac. July 1783. . se 
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2 ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIG, ~~~ “Ji 


We hare, therefore, from a thorough conviction of the neceffity of fuch a ftep, 
at length determined to increafe the price of our work, in order to enable us 
to enlarge our plan, and to fecure the afliftance of able and eminent writers, in 
order to render our publication A COMPLETE AND CONCISE HISTORY OF 
THE TIMES. 


Such an History it fhould be the ambition of every Magazine to exhibit. 
Tt thould include the debates of our national councils, and the progrefs of ma- 
thematical knowledge, philofophy, medicine, aftronomy, literature, and the 
whole circle of the fciences. It thould contain fpecimens of poetry, and mifcel- 
laneous papers, fele¢t as well as original, on every fubjeét that can improve or 
entertain. ‘lo thefe fhould be added, a fummary account of theatrical exhi- 
bitions and public amufements, with a tranfcript of ftate papers, a view of fo- 
reign tranfactions, and a faithful exhibition of material domettic incidents. 


#y the purfuit of fuch a plan, we would with to render ‘The London Ma. 
gazine more worthy of public attention. ‘The advertifement prefixed to 
our lat number informed our readers, in general terms, of our intentions. 
We fhall now lay before them an account of cur future plan, at large; and 
ar2 perfuaded that a fuflicient apology for the augmentation of our price will 
be tound in the extenfivenefs of our defigns, and that it will be fuperfuous to 
allign further reafons for fuch a meafure, although it may have been deemed 
by many unneceflary, and by more hazardous. 

Our Work, though without the formality of apparent arrangement, will be 
divided into feveral departments. We thall enumerate them, in the order, in 
which they will generally appear, and give a fhort account of what we propofe 
to offer our readers in each divifion. From fuch order, however, we defire 
it to be underttood, that we fhall hold ourfelves at hberty to depart occafionally. 


lL ‘THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


THE. Debates in both Houfes of Parliament may be jultly confidered 2s. in- 
telligence of the highett importance. They are objects of national concer 
To them, the firlt place, therefore, is afligned. 

A relation of fentiments delivered in a public affembiy, which pro- 
hibits every hearer trom ufine a pen, can be rendered worthy of perufal 
only by the moit rigid attention, ad by the niceft exactnefs. The omiitiion of 
an opinion may give the clofeit arguments an appearance of futility. The bials 
of party may debafe the language of the oppofite intereft. ‘Their fentiments may 
d, and feem the offspring of the factious leader, rather than tee dic 


yates ol the patriot 
’ 


‘To prevent thefe evils as much as poffible, our Parliamentary Intelligence thal 
be collected from the bett authoriwes. ‘The fincere lover of his country,” the 
detender of its contlitution, thal! always meet with our warmeft approbation. 
The opinions of every paity, however, we fhall deliver with equal truth and 
freedom. We are foperior to prejudice, and are neither minifterial tools,’ 00! 


promote: of tattion. 


lt. PHILOSOPH Y. 

OUR Parliamentary Hifiery will be followed by Philofophical Papers. — As 
it is protefledly ovr deiyn to inftruét, as well as to entertain the ublic, we 
thould juftly incur the imputation of ivnorance, as well as of , if we 
were to omit { isportant an object as the {cience of Natural Philofophy. 

Our corret pon fence in this department will be found ‘extenfive, and'we a 
pect to gratify the curious with an early account of the various difcoveries 


arc Nall pasts of the world, 


We 
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ADDRESS TOTHE PUBLIC, 3 


We (hall avail ourfelves of the Transacrions of the different focieties efta- 


,. 
17°35: 































fep, Liuhed for the diflemination of knowledge in ourown country ; and thall felec&t 
= the mot important papers from the memoims of every foreign academy, and 

y v4 +e ) the Tec ords of every univerfity in kK srope. 

re from t : 

s mony the various fubjects of which we mean to treat will he included every 
re foecies of mechanical combinations, whether remarkable for their utility or 
= “sooquity, eflays on natural hiftory, and interefting chemical and electrical ex. 
the periments. es 
foel- Ry our choice of fubje&s, and by our mode of communicating them, we truft 
e or chat our Philofophical Papers will appear an object of importance to men of 
xhi- (iene, At the fame time, it is our hope to render them, by their clearnefs, 
F fo- Succes of utility and entertainment to thofe who have been prevented from 

2 owing a deep infight into thefe fubjeéts by other neceflary avocations. ef 
Ma. . 
1 to lil. ASTRONOMY, MA'THEMATICS, ann NAVIGATION, 
ad AFTER our papers on fubjets of Natural Philofophy, we fhall lay before our 
wil . s an accurate account of aftronomical and nautical difcoveries, with 
* - “es on the various branches of the mathematics, ‘ 
med \ wide field is thus opened, and though there feldom arifes a HrrscuELe- 
. ve hope to ind matter to gratify the lovers of allronomy, ‘l’o improvements in 
Ih he navigation we will carefully attend, and the numerous admirers of mathema- 
Pte tical (udjects will find in our effays entertainment blended with infredion. 
, . ’ . . ° . 
pofe in this department, as in the former, we fhall enrich our work with extracts 
efire | from foreign journals, as well as with accounts of the difeoveries recorded in 
ally. nl. We thall felect the moft curious paflages from every valuable book 
tific fubjeéts, for the entertainment of our readers. So that, in thefe 

iivvions of ‘The London Magazine, the public will find a complete 
.. view of the prefent fate of {cience in Europe. 
ern. v . r ,op : 

IV. MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, 

TSI nove Annesbiasiie seat watt : " 

‘ » eS “ > ’ 
pro- Il) next department of ourwork will be allotted to Mathematical Queftions 
rufal ich ufeful fubjeéts will be preferred to thofe which are abftrufe. 
n ot _ it any gentleman, who purfues thefe fubjetts for pleafure or improvement, 
bial ‘ould favour us with anfwers, they will be inferted in a future number, To 
ie Ucie coriefpondents clearnefs is recommended rather than difficulty. 

c a7 . ae e ° . . . 
If any quettion be tranfm'tted to us, it muft be accompanied with a refo- 
lat 2 It will otherwife, jn ail probability, be rejected; as to refolve every 
- quciuon which might be fent would employ too much of our time, even 
1 ! we poflefled abilities equal to a talk foarduous. In this department, likewife, 
we we thall moit fedulouily endeavour to avoid errors, and fhall confider may § 
aie neatnels in compofition, as the ftrongeft pleas that can be advanced in 
nor ur Of any folution. 

“he utility of fuch a collection can hardly be difputed, and one of the firtt 

‘hematicians that this nation, or any other, has produced, afferts, that cor- 

‘ponucncies of this natare have “* contributed mofe to the ftudy and improve- 
- As ment of the mathematies, than half the books which have’ been profediedly 
bale Written on the fubject.” 

we 










V. MEDICINE. : 


THIS divifion of our work will be em loyed, only occafionally, when ro 
markeble cafe in furgery, or any difcovery in medicine, offers itfelf for 
B2 | 
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4 ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. July 


We with that our labours fhould prove really beneficial to the community. 


The health of the body, as well as the improvement of the mental faculties, 
fhall be confidered by us as an object of confequence. 


a VI. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


IN this department it is our with to gain the attention of every reader, and 
‘ to admit the communications of every correfpondent, who difplays ingenuity 
in his compolitiogs, and writes on f{ubjecis that merit attention. 


+S . . . . . . 
ro In the almoit boundlefs variety of topics which crowd upon us in this di- 
7 vifiou of our Magazine, we may particularize critical difquifitions, effays on 
1 points of taite, lives of eminent men, biographical, literary, and entertaining 


anecdotes of diftinguilhed characters, improvements in rena enquiries on 
fubjects of antiquity, a detail of modern difcoveries, and papers of amufement. 


In thefe articles, which will be partly original, and partly feleéted from the 
works of celebrated authors in all languages, we fhall attend more minutely to 
grammatical correctnefs, and to the various ornaments of ftyle, than is ufually 
fuppofed to be neceffary in thofe compofitions which are prefented to the 
public, through the channel of a Magazine. 


VI. POETR Y. 


IN the department allotted to Poetry, we do not promife a very plentiful 
harveft. [tis our intention to raife our work in every refpect above medie- 


crity. We fhall, therefore, admit no poctical compofition into our colleCtioa 
; which does not poffefs fome portion of merit; 


** For middling poets, or degrees in wit, 
Nor men, nor gods, nor rubrick-pofts admit,” 


. as our Englifh Terence has admirably tranflated the well known adage of Horace. 


Vill. THE LITERARY REVIEW. 


IN our work, an account of new publications will fill an important depart- 
; ment. 


The union of the three fpecies of criticifm, which have been with great pro- 
s priety intited the Philofophical, the Hiftorical or Explanatory, and the Correc- 
fr 4 tive, feems to form the province of the reviewer. 
ap In pur account of Books we fhall endeavour to point out the principles 
L. upon which good writing depends: we fhall comment on the —e 
“i. fented to our view, and examine whether by their excellencies oF 
fas and illuftrate the rules of compofition, which the decifive confent of the leamed 
a. has ellablifhed through fuccetiive ages; or whether their authors, by a deficiency 
. in genius, tafte, or judgement, have infringed the critical canons. Laftly, we 
thail think it bed rn. on us, to point out, with a view to correétion, the 
errors and inaccuracies which fometimes creep into the moft polifhed writings. 


Of thefe three departments, the laft is infinitely the moft difagreeable: 
Hoc opus, hic labor eft! 


This is the poft of drudgery and unthankful is the employment, as well 
e as laborions. In general, we thall not, in our articles, enter into mi- 
na mote details, and, in our choice of books, we fhall fele& thofe fram the 
mafs of daily publications which are written on inftractive and 

fuhjects. Works of learning and tafte, we thall examine with care and atten- 
tion, but fhall review no book merely becaufe it is dull, or becaufe it 
erves to cifplay our talents for ridicule, and our abilities for correétion. a 
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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. s 
of an immoral tendency, and thofe which may contribute to a falfe 


178}. 
all works 


taite in compofition, we fhall treat with the afperity which they deferve. 


Let it not, however, be expected, that we fhall retail f{candalous anecdotes, 
draw family pi¢tures, or write the fecret hiftories of living authors. Our pages fhall 
| P 


never give pain tomodeft genius, or trefpafs on the circle of domeftic_happinefs. 
We review the works of authors, and not their private conduct. We with to 
oll fowers from every part of the gardens of literature and amufement, but it 
fhall be our endeavour to feleét thofe only which are without thorns for the 
acceptance of our readers. 


IX. ‘THE ENGLISH THEATRE, AND REGISTER OF PUBLIC 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


AFTER our L'terary Review, we thall give a fammary account of the ftate 
of the theatres. In this department will be given a fhort account of every new 
theatrical performance, with the prologue, epilogue, fongs, and other appen- 
dayes, interfperfed with occafional ftri€tures on the merits of managers and per- 
furmers. 

We hall fometimes alfo add a fhort view of the other public amufements, in 
the number and variety of which our metropolis exceeds, perhaps, every city 
In Mure pe. 


X. MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY, 


FOREIGN tranfations and domeftic incidents fhould be related withoutbiafs, 

and with the niceft accuracy. ‘This is always expected, frequently promifed, 
and feldom performed. 
_ We thall endeavour to avoid contradictions and falfe accounts; and fhall 
infert no relation of events which appears to want the fantion of autho- 
rity, or to be diftorted by prejudice; and, in colleéting and arranging thefe ma- 
terials, we thall be lefs liable to miftakes than thofe from whofe accounts we 
draw them, as we fhall avail ourfelves of their own recantations. 


We wiih our Magazine to be confidered, not merely as a repofitory of the day, 
but as a faithful regitter Of news, births, deaths, marriages, preferments, ftocks, 
bankruptcies, &c. tor the confultation and advantage of pofterity; and when 
viewed in this rational light, there will be found few Books in any library of 
more real fervice and entertainment, than a feries of The London Magazine. 


‘The infertion of prints has, of late years, been confidered as forming a ne- 
ceflary part of the plan of a Magazine. Such a cuftom is furely “‘ more honoured 
in the breach, than the obfervance.” We hope to prove ourfelves fuperior to 
fuch paltry decorations. Should any fubjet, however, appear of fufficient im- 
portance to merit the notice of the publick, we intend to prefent our readers 
nr an engraving, by the hand ti mafter, which fhall refle@t credit on our 
UOuCgtion, 

it now only remains for us to give a general invitation to correfpondents, 
We thall be happy to allow a Bred any ingenious compofition: we fhall at- 
tend to hints for the improvement of our plan, and adopt them with gratitude, 


if worthy approbation, 


Such are our defigns. Some of our we Bete? wes original, and peculiar to 
ourfelves. The — however, will judge of the care a with which oat 
plan has been formed, and will decide on the ability with which it thall be 
Buccuted, Our fuccefs, we know, will depend upor oux sperit, 


THE 
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PARLIAM 


HF divisen eon Lerd ohn Caren- 
difh’s motion, on the 2i, pro- 
duced the effect that was propofed by 
it. ie tovced the Karl of Shelburne 
elm; and his colk agues 
fhared fis fate. ‘Lhe feals of office 


— ‘ mew ct eo). - neal ¢ “ — 
VCTE NOL wHINncuiately rene neG in tc rim. 


‘ ’ | rt % 
but they were only held, tor the pur- 
fr , Rein a. ' 
P Cc Ol preys ‘ cntire cel }Oy7} 
2 + | | ° 
of u t) itt f + t i i vl ad hahaha I - 


{tration fhou'd be fe Tat d. in the in- 
terval the ttrugeles for power were di- 
rested with a violence that did htile 
¢redit to the competitors. But there 
was fomething that gave the judicious 
and difintereiied part of the nation 
more difpull than the violence of com- 
petition. They faw fo much hypocri- 
iy under the difguife of patriotifm: fech 
felfifhnefs in principle, fuch duplicity 
in conduct am« ng the great leaders of 
the Coatition, that they grew fick 
of profeffions; and having difcovered 
{> many of che orators, whofe t ngucs 
dropped manna, to be falfe and hollow 
in fome things, were ready to fufpeé 
that they were fo in all, and deferved, 
inftead of public confidence, public de- 
teltation. 

When Mr. Doncombe ithe member 
for the county) pref nted, on the 24th 
of February, the Yorkthire petitian to 
the Houie, for a more equal reprefen- 
tation in parliament, he bettowed fome 
igh compliments on Mr. Pitt tor the 
zeal he had maniietied in effecting a 
reiorm, and at the fame time cenfured 
Lord Narth for a contrary dif{pofition ; 
adding, that it would be with reluc- 
tance that he fhould fupport an admi- 
nitration of which that noble Jord 
fhould form apart. This called up his 
lordihip’s wer friend Mr. Burke, who 
declared that Lord North had not faid, 





THE 


ENTARY HISTORY, 


that he was an enemy to reformation} 
but to any alteration in the conftitution 
of thiscountry. Sir William Stanhope 
exprefied his furprife at feeing Mn 
Burke Rand up the, advocate of a man 
whom he himfelf had more than once 
averred in that Houfe to be a very fit 
object for impeachment: yea, again 
whom he once went fo far as to declare 
that he had in his pocket an impeach- 
ment ready drawn, and that if the 
Houfe was prepared to execute it he 
was pre] a, to bring it forward. My. 
Duncombe faid that he had not @X- 
prefied himfelf fufficiently dtrong and 
decifive: inftead, therefore, of faving 
that he fhould reluétantly fuppart an 
adminiftration that admitted 1 

Nerth to a fhare in it, that he would 
pofitively aver that he never would 
fupport it at all. He judged of the 
msn by his meafares; and concluded 


> 


that the pat were only fo many wretch- 
ed earnefts of the future. 


oneftimates for the extraordinari %O 
army, there fill remained 1,616,000. 
‘This, he faid, was a confiderable fum; 
but he had the pleafure to inform the 
committee that it was lefs by 800,000l, 
than the eftimates for the fame fervice 
in the year 1781. He moved for 
1,616,000l, and the motion pafled 
Houle without any debate. | 
The fame day the Chancellor’éf the 
Exchequer moved that the Houfe th ) 
refolve itfelf into aCommittee of babe d 
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‘n which he further moved 


and Means, 10V 
not exceeding one million 


fees 
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hat a fun , 

: cag be raifed on Exchequer bills 
ne | ~yedeemed out of the firft aids 
anted to his Majefty for the year 
s. “the motion paffed without op- 
étion. After the Houfe was re- 
ved, the Chancellor of the Exche- 

, cht in his bill for abolifhing 
certain finecure and patent places in the 
Codoms, and for making compenfa- 

' + thofe who might fuffer by the 

a» of fuch places. Mr. Burke 

« Jifpprobation of the bill, 

pe oppolition to it till the 

ir. r of it, when a debate on 

* vould of courfe take place. 

ee |! i, however, one reafon that 

nt | » to dulike the reformation it 

uf pretended to effeét. He thought 1 

fe would deitroy thofe counterbalances 

h- which everv fate ought to have within 

ee itfelf avaintt the preponderancy of any 

4 particular branch of government. - An 

ir. order was made for the printing of the 

mae bill, and that it fhould be read a fecond 
nd t on the Monday fortnight. 

"8 h 3d, “the Secretary at War 

| moved that eltimates for the ordimary 

"id expences of ‘the army fhould be referred 

id to « Committee of Supply. Mr. David 

‘ lartley oppofed the motion as far as 

ed to the eiimmates of the German 

" and initted on dividing the 

a2 irder to take the fenfe of the 

her r On a divition Mr. Hartley 

oo nda majority of 175 againit: him, 

“ei aad in taveur of the original motion. 

- Lac Houfe then went intoa Com- 
mittee of Supply, and the Secretary at 

age Wal tated the different defcriptions of 

| Corpsin the army, andthe fums necef- 
hat fary for their fubGftence ff davs: 
red Pow “ _ ence for 121 Gays; 

‘the rsnlieassin, dems whole year’s pay for the 

=f. ermans (waich Mr. Hartley, and nine 

: tier members difapproved of) dating 
the 1) the whole army from the 24th of 

4 - nber tatt. He faid the number 

vice ae for the land-fervice laft 

for i to 186,220; but RS 
the ) dependent companies which had 

' | ordered to be ratfed in 1780 had 
the “ : ‘ een compleated, they had been 
yuld a ; of re eftablithment, by which 
jays Mm there would be fewer men by 
and ‘ae oF ten thoufand to provide for this 
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7 
year than there were the Init year; but 
as four regiments had been lent by 
Ireland to England, and which’ were 
put on the Englith eftablifhment, the 
faving would be for the prefent year of 
the pay of between five and fix thoufand 
men. 

The feveralrefolutions refpecting the 
army eftimates were agreed to; but on 
the fecond reading of the refolutions on 
the following day (March 4) Sir P. J. 
Clerke expreffed diffatisfaction at the 
idea of putting officers of the American 
corps on the eftablifhment. ‘This ¢he 
faid) would giye them, not only half- 
pays but rank in the army, to the pre- 
judice of many of our own officers who 
deferved well of the public; and poffi« 
bly we fhould foon hear of a Major 
General Simcoe, though that pentle- 
man hath at prefent no rank in Eng 
land. 

Mr. George Onflow oppofed the re. 
folutton which gave eftablithment and 
rank to the Provincial corps, and di- 
vided the Houfe on a motion he made, 
which was fecondedby Sir Cecil 
Wray, for re-comautting the refolution, 
when the numbers flood, Ayes 37. 
Noes 76. : 

March 5. ‘The bill for fecuring to 
Treland the exclufive sight of legifla- 
ture and judicature, after a flight 
amendment prépofed by Lord Beau- 
champ, was agreed to. By this bill 
England renounces all jurisdiétion over 
ireland for ever. 

‘The next day Mr. Powys made his 
promifed motion refpecting the t 
of penficns to the vet effet — 
that “* Whereas his Majefty hath from 
his paternal regard to the welfare of 
his people, and his defire to avoid im- 

ofing any new burthens on the public, 

een gracioufly pleafed to fupprefs the 
feveral offices nientioned in his Ma- 
jefty’s meflage to this Houfe in the laft 
fettion of parliament, and has likewife 
given his royal affent to an att for 
carrying the faid moft gracious — 
into execution, and for be pc 
granting of penfions, 5 open 

all exceffes therein; this Howfe | 

that fame mao moderation will 

be adhered to in re to any penfion 
his Majefty may be advifed to grant 
4 antecedent 
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antecedent to the sth of April next, 
as by the faid aft is henceforth ftrictly 
and abfolutely prefcribed.” The ho- 
nourable mover fpoke very difrefpett- 
fully of Lord Shelbarne, but launched 
out into a warm panygeric on the 
fplendid abilities and fuperior virtues 
of Mr. Pitt. Then he entered on the 
immediate object of his motion, he 
obferved that there was one penfion 
lately granted to which he had no ob- 
jeftion; it was that of the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and it was his opinion that a 
claufe in favour of the perfon who 
fhould fill that high ‘office ought to 
have been inferted im the a€t paifed laft 
year. ‘There wasa claufe in that att, 
leaving a power in the crown to give 
penfions beyond the extent fpecified to 
fuch perfons as had been employed in 
embafiies to foreign courts. He was 
afraid that fome abufes would arife 
from this claufe; to prevent them as 
much as poflible, and at the fame time 
to take the fenfe of the Houfe on that 
queftion, whether the fpirit of the a& 
was binding now, though according to 
the letter it was not to commence till 
the sthof April next, was the principal 
end be had in view in moving for an ad- 
drefs to his Majefty. He was feconded 
by Mr. Martyn. 

Mr. Pitt thought that the fpirit and 
letter of the at was the fame. ‘The 
period in which it was to take effeét 
was exprefsly limited; and the crown 
ought not to be deprived of its power 
of granting penfions till that period 
fhould arrive. He juftified the penfions 
that had been granted, and as he wifhed 
that every part of his conduét as a 
minifter thould be fully underftood by 
the Houle, he proceeded to lay before 
them a hittory of every penfion that 
had been granted fince he had been in 
office. ‘Lhe firft, he faid, was a pen- 
fion of 2000]. a-year to Sir Jofeph 
Yorke, who had fpent thirty years 
of his life in foreign embafly. Two 
other penfions, one of 7ool. and the 
other of sool. a-vear, had been granted 
to two clerks in the Treafury, who 
long and faithfully ferved the public, 
but were fuperannuated. Another 
— of 350). a-year was'granted to 

ir. Morgan, who went out fecretary 
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to Sir Guy Carleton, and he believed 
it had been ifed him before he 
went out. is in reality was not 
more than 300]. and was therefore 
within the letter, as well as the {pirit, 
of the a€t; as was another of 200l. a- 
year to a clerk who had been taken 
from the Tax-Office to the T 
and who in a ¢hange of minifters mi 
lofe his latter fituation, without being re- 
ftored to the former. ‘The of 
zoool, a-year to Lord Grantham, 

had for eight years been our am 

to Spain, was in confequence of the 
royal peoualll but this penfion is to 
ceafe when that noble lord fhould be 
provided for by a place of equal value 
under the crown. 

Mr. Fox fupported the motion. He 
faid the Chancellor’s penfion ought un- 
doubtedly to be totally out palby 
tion, forit ftoodon nds very di 
from thofe of ambaffadors to 
courts. A Chancellor ought to be 
berally recompenfed by ftate, for 
quitting a lucrative L pece for an 
office only tenable at the royal pleafure. 
When he moved for the claufe relative 
to perfons employed inembaflies abroad, 
he had not in view fuch men as Lord 
Grantham—men in eafy of affluent 
circumftances; but merely thofeperfons 
of talents who having been taken from 
their friends and profeffion, and 
long ferved in other countries, 
find themfelves deftitute when recalled; 
and the crown reftrained from making 
a decent provifion for them, After 
fome flight alterations, and fome unin- 
terefting converfation, chiefly 
the addrefs was agreed to. 

When the Houfe met March 
Lord Ludlow informed the ’ 
that the addrefs had been prefented t 
his Majefty, and was. mo 
received; and that his Majefty had or- 
dered him to affure the Houfe thatt 

ueft fhould be complied with. ~ 

‘he main fubje& of debate this 
was the bill for eftablithing 
regulations for an in 
America. 

Mr. Eden objeéted to it, as it 
introduce a total revolutjow in ow 
mercial fyftem that threatened to: 
turn it, He faid it would 
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Navigation 2% which had been lately 
adopted, and made a part of the law 
of ireland. ‘This bill virtually repealed 
it. ‘Thetwo legiflators ought therefore 
to have prevented its arias this effect, 
by going handin hand inal regulations 
of trade and intercourfe with America. 





with them, there was no fhadow of 
doubt but th ‘y would fupply them with 
ifions from the Continent of Ame- 
rica, to the utter ruin of the provifion 
trade of Ireland, which fupplies the 
Brith Wett Indies. ‘The next evil to 
feared from the bill, would be our 
j 
I 


eV eave mins Bie Gan & = 


fs of the carrying trade. He appre- 
hended alfo a detriment to the fugar 
nery of this country. The Ameri- 
cans, being permitted to carry the raw 
{iears to manufa@ture in their own 
country, would be able to underfell us 
In eve ‘y market. He thought the hat 
trace would alfo receive a yery great 
njury from the bill, ‘The provifional 
treaty had given them the fur of a great 
part of Canada; and as the materials 
were at their very door, they could ma- 
nutacture them cheaper, and would 
pi dart) mon polize that branch of 
nefs in the Weft-India .Iflands. 
‘te mentioned another objection to the 
ve vhich weighed with him more 
Lian iny of the others which he had 
produced; the Americans on their 
rturn trom our ports might export our 
Mnuiacturing tools; and our artificers 
emigrating at the fame time, we fhould 
que of lofing our manufac- 
ihis would be a ftroke which 
commerce of this nation could rot 
bly { irvive, On the whole, he 
crea tae bill as of a very dange- 
fendency. It placed the United 
0h the footing of the moft fa- 
country, without fecuring a re- 
‘advantage, “The advantage at 
‘ was all of one fide; “and of a 
0 Where fo much generofity was 
eur an ‘clerved! perhaps in time we 
re  ourerror, and be drawn to the 
ren. Ue and dangerous neceflity of 


5s what , = . 
enatt. we were now going to 
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_ SirGrey Cooperand Mr. Pitt thou 
the bill Gabt he referred to the a 
mittee, where . objectionable _claufes 
might beamended. The latter wifhed 
that we might meet with a reciprocity 
of advantage from the Americans: but 
he would not flatter himfelf or others 
with too fanguine expectations of it. 
Mr. Burke arraigned the minifters 
for neglect in fettling the terms of 
commerce at the time that the negocia- 
tion was carrying on at Paris; he went 
over the terms of the peace, and repro- 
bated them afrefh. However, confi- 
dering the neceflity of the times, he 
would fupport the principle of the 
bill, though he difliked fome of the 
claufes: nor did he apprehend that 
fach evils would refult from it as Mr. 
Eden was fearful of. Mr. Fox con- 
curred in fentiments with his friend, 
and the bill was ordered to a committee, 
where the moft sxiaponere 
might be expunged or rectified, 
in the fame Houfe March 11th, Lord © 
Newhaven rofe, as he faid, for the third 
time to call the attention of the mem- 
bers to the treaty with America. He 
wifhed toknow if Congrefs had ufed 
their influence, as ftipuiated in that 
treaty, or were likely to ufeit, in 
behalf of the Loyalifts. In order to 
come at the defired information, he 
moved for a copy of the laft difpatches 
received from Sir Guy Carleton: and 
was feconded by Mr. Rofewarne. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
faid, that the difpatches contained no 
information on the fubjeét, for when 
they were fent off the Preliminaries of 
Peace had not reached America. Lord 
Newhaven was .not fatisfied with this 
declaration, but infifted on taking the 
fenfe of the Houfe. On a divifion 
there appeared for the motion 2; againft 
it 80. | ; : 
When the report from the committee 
of Supply on the Ordnance eftimates 
was brought up, Mr. Rofewarne _ ob- 
jected to it, principally on account of 
the fam of between 4 and 500,000l. 
appropriated in Be eftimates to the 
cdbtan of fortifications at Portf- 
mouth. He faid, if the peace can Bb 
defended at all, it muft be on the fi 


ne 2 of our finances being in at 
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fate, And yet the prefent teduétion 
of expence is very fmall; and the mi- 
litary eftablithments are fuch as can 
only be fupported by a flourifhing 
erm ire. 

Sir Cecil Wray obferved that the 
eftimates for the Ordnance for the pre- 
fent year exce d thofe of 1763 by up- 


wards of 112,000]. ‘The number of 


troops Ix le n ing to the artillery was to 


be de bleto what it was in 1763; and 
this too at a time when we have fewer 
dominions to deferd! ‘He moved for 
t! ‘tment of the report. 


\tr. Steele accounted for the diffe- 


rence | cween the Cc ty mates of tl 1S 


year, al oX hofe of 1763 , by obferving 
very pe ‘nitly : it Nova Scotia 


lying now at \ bh it may be called 
door of an enenty’s country, fortifiea- 


tions w! 14} e been neediels 
at the conc! n of the Iatt war, be 
carac, through a change of times and 
c , abdfolately neceflarv at 
prefent. s to the lands. on which 
frefh works were to be ereted at Portf- 
r th, the eftimate imecladed every 
thing, the parch: fe money as well 
the expence of building the tortifica- 
tik 

1} Sion for the recommitment 
cf tl ren t was negatived without a 
«) , and the Lionfle agreed to it 

ithout any further debare. 

March r2th. Str Henrv Fletcher 
\ ht up the report of the committce 
' : Katt. India Companv’s pe- 
Gtion had been referred. which har ing 
been read a firit and a fecond time, $1 
Henry obferved, that as pnd admini- 
fi n wos not adjefied and fettled, he 
would that the report do lie on 
the tabl t the fame time he ¢] ught 
itn ftate th: ft the re ort 
were nottaken tnto confiderstion, and 
fome cefolution formed upon it, before 
the rf of April the whole circulation 
of tl rany, about che fum of 
between 3 and soo, I, would be 

f ‘ tre hoped that as foon asa 
yy nintfration was formed, they 


Ww 7 | - tale 1 bak ing if into con! f. 
Ocrarion hut fubmit it as foon as 
poo.dle to the Hbufe. 


General Smith faid that the urgency 
and importance of the Eaft-India affairs 
was fuch, that it would force itfelf on 
the attention of the Houfe, in fpite of 
all attempts to thruft it back. He 
waited for the arrangement of a new 
adminiftration; and infifted that the 
fubject now propofed to the attention 
of the Houfe was of fuffiicient magni- 
tude to demand the earlieft and mot 
particular deliberation. 

Mr. Burke confidered the matter as 

f the lait importance to this country. 
‘The interett of the company is fo inter- 
woven with the intereit of the public, 
that they will be mutually affected by 
each other 's profperity or diftrefs, “But 
at the fame time that the dittreffes of 

the company deferved relief, there was 
as great a call for the reformatien of 

abufes. ‘The C€ ompany had flown } m 
th 'e face of parliament at the very time 
that parliament had been engagedan 
applying reme dies to check thep repre 
of thofe evils which had long le 
their credit, and chekeaaneal the total 
ruin of their interefts. [He here .al- 
luded to the Company’s refufing to 
acquiefce in the recal of Mr. Hailings, 
and their infifting on maintaining 4 
right of controul over their fervants1 
India. ] Heconfidered this page eir 
conduct as audacious in the highe de- 
gree, and meriting the fevere wea 
tion. Flis having been a member of 
the committee w hich had taken the 
atlairs of the comp any into particular 
confiderati ion, added to his general ob- 
fervations on the fame fubject for neat 
twenty years, gave him confidence 
when he fpoke on it; for he knew he 
fpoke from the bett information, as 
as the fleadiefl and calmef cgnvittion- 
The report was ordered to lie on the 
table; and Sir Henry Fletcher mo 
that it fhould be printed; which was 
agreed to without oppofition.. 
ihe fame day, the American trade 
bill was refumed; and Mr. Orde the 
chairman, was, after a number 
fervations of little confequence. 
ciifereat fides ofthe Houfe, : 
report pfogtefs, and alk leave. wi 
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\Y ON THB ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF. NA TURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


\VTURAL Philofophy. ts a ia 


hat relates to thofe a 


hich are obferved int 


which inanimate bodies 
Its extent and utility are 
+ it cannot be doubted but 
‘ted almoft as early asthe 
elf. ‘The conveniences, 
rly fpeaking, the necefli- 
and an exertion of the 
the arts are dependent ei- 
hanics or chemiitry. It 
efore, be a fruitlefs attempt 
to afeertain the inventors 
tS, and the correfpon- 

( know ledge which muft 
them. be ‘e fhall not, there- 
; re cure enquiry, 
vr ians, Chaldeans, and 
ever in poffeffion of any 
hare of philofophic fects 
ther thofe mvfteries which 
>d trom the vulgar eye by 
, were in reality things 
at all tobe deplored. But, 
er thofe ages which remote 
r their radenefs has made 


le to our refearches, we fhall 


to trace the rational philo- 
is to fay, the union of 
h experiment, from its dawn 
hing ftate it now poffefies 
tions of cultivated kurope. 

 philofophers of ancient 
Nome, w ho fe opinions and 
) be found in the wri- 


togenes Laertius, Platarch, 


ve find many inftances of 
and penetration, accom- 


ta the moft admirable induf 


are very few of the mo- 
nn doctrines refpetting 

h have fo much awaken- 
attention during the lat 
mai y be fi und among thofe 
id Italian fchools; and 

es of folid feience which 
ugh difpuifed, either m 
on; or from other caufes, 
on to p refume, that if the 


of Greece had lafted, the true 


Sy would have appeared up. 


thofe requifites which, 


wards of two, thoufand years before the 
eftablifhment of the Englith Royal So+ 
ciety, which, without any national 
partiality, may be regarded as the time 
of its unequivocal difclofure. 

It feems to be even a reflection on 
the human underftanding, that the ex- 
perience of many ages haye been necef- 
fary to conyince mankind that they are 
_ able of walking without fupport 
in the path which leads to the inveiti- 
poe of nature. In proportion as we 
truft to-our powers of reafonin we find 
ourfelyes bewildered, and the beft con- 
ftructed fet of inferences refpecting na- 
tural phenomena cannot bg depended 

on till the deduction is rendered: ‘aus 
shettia by, the, fan¢tion of, experiments 
A want ofthe proper confidexation: of 
this ha$ long, ieleanl manki d to re- 
ceive fallacieus fyitems whatercompli 
cated ftruétu re; and apparent Ria 
of parts ‘feemed tao great to be t 
meré produce of fa9cYs Difepy tied 
can. enly ‘be made, by reafoning from 
the effet to the cake ; bug i it ds morg 
flattering to the imagination to affu; 

a café, and behold.the yatt varicty, o 
effets which a’fruitful brain may afiix 
tO ite 

The progrefs ‘of {cience, has been ree 
tarded Likewife by the ingens ok he 
many who are ready to a att 
withont fufficient eviden b is in 
the other day that’ the, Bsa dl the 
tarantula, and the power £ mudi je ? 
cur the effects of its 1 Ase 
me and many ha soni 
invented for explaining th 
"Fhe ancients feem to. have a an 
more defirous of amaliing 
examining them, and ita pga 
beén a thing of more i 
them to give a plau Gblesm 
event, pe. to be aflured sens 
came to pafs. 

vlt4as oA on prey a = | 
to be wondered at, that t the a 


not being arrived ,at 
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12 
ier in the fame rank with thofe which are 
| now known to be unworthy of notice. 
Thus Plutarch de placitis philofophorum, 
lib. 3. cad. 13. gives an obfcure ac- 
count of the opinions of Philolaiis, He- 
raclices, and Eephantus, from which 
it is probable that thofe philofophers 
were acquainted with the true fyftem 
. of the world. Copernicus, in his pre- 
face to his celebrated work De Revolu- 
| of wihus erbium caleft:: Rs uotes the 

P| paflage and another of the like nature 
{ eons Cicero; but it feems rather ftrange 
u that he fhould have overlooked another 
ie paflage in Plutarch’s imperfeét treatife 
S be facte an orbe Luna, in which the 
theory of gravity is very clearly ex- 
preifed. As the paffage is curious, a 
tran{lation may be acc eptable : 

‘* But the moon is prevented from 
+, falling by the violence of the motion 
+ by which the revolves, upon the fame 
principle that ftones or other ~—— 
are kept from droppin out of a ing 
by the fwiftnefs of their motion while 
they are whirled about. For every 
tody will be carried according to its 
natural motion if not prevented by 
fume intervening caufe. The moon, 
therefore, does not move according to 
the a¢tion ef her weight becaufe her 
| tendency is overcome by the violence 
. of the circular motion.” 

‘Yhales of Miletus is regarded as the 
. founder of the lonic fchool of philo- 
fophers. Moft of the opinions which 
are recorded of this great man are fuch 
¢ as do him great credit. By travelling 
ai into Crete, Phenicia, and laitly Egypt, 
; which was then the refidence of the beft 
| peer he acquired all the know- 
edge which thofe times poffeffed, and 
is faid to have made very confiderable 
difcoveries. He is affirmed to be the 
i fir who gave any rational account of 
i} . gre © wilco! echpfes, and even proceed. 
tf ed fo far as to foretell them. ‘The fuc- 
ceifors of Thales attended chiefly to 
the findy of nature till the time of So- 

Craics, 

Socrates, according to Cicero, was 
the firft who called the attention of 
philofe phers from the heavens, and 

hxed it npon the ftudy of moralitr. An 
intimate requatintance with the fciences 
of the age he lived in, fhewed this ex- 
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cellent man how little they contributed 
to the advantage of mankind when com. 
pared with the knowledge and praGtice 
of thofe duties which become the man 
and the citizen. Without entirely nes 
glecting them, he exerted his endea- 
vours to make his fcholars more wor- 
thy of efteem than admiration, It is 
a blot both on his chara¢ter and that of 
his contemporaries, that he found it ne- 
ceflary to have recourfe to artifice, in 
order to procure that refpe¢t and atten- 
tion which his upright life and eafy 
converfation deferved. It was not 
enough that Socrates was the firt of 
moral philofophers, but fupernatural 
communications were pretended to. He 
afirmed he had a demon, or familiar 
fpirit, that dire¢ted him to good, and 
taught him to avoid evil. 

While philofophy was chiefly con- 
verfant among natural things the minds 
of men appear to have been calm, and 
the common ftudy of nature feemed ra- 
ther to unite than divide them. But 
the ftudy of morality foon created di- 
vifions. Wecan much more readily al- 
low the fuperiority in learning than in 
morality. An acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence in virtue either creates a 
emulation, or the moft rancorous envy. 
The example and precepts of the divine 
Socrates nasrened both thefe effects. 
Many of his fellow-citizens 
more virtuous, but thofe who \ 
himwithoutamendment faw with anxl- 
ety, that his condu€&t was a continual 
reproach to their own. Eee became 
his enemies, and as the offender is al- 
ways more implacable than the injured 

rfon, their hatred was not fati 

ut with his life. He was accufed of 
fubverting the religion of his country, 
and condemned to drink poifon. ! 

Immediately upon the death of So» 
crates, the Grecian fchool became di- 
vided into parties. It has been a difli- 
culty in all ages to determine the ofi- 
gin of moral obligation, aad the 
is not yetagreed upon the fubjeét. . In- 
deed the queliion itfelf has fo om 4 
complicated relations, and fappniaes 
a confiderable knowledge o 
fical habitudes, that it is not at all 
a that pear ey ancients 
and modems have it very (pet 

plexing. 
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slexing. ‘The natural confequence, 

therefore, of the difcuffion of points of 

cis nature, was adiverfity of opinions 

ariety of fubtle and endlefs dif- 

putes. Yet this cannot with propriety 

be urged againft Plato. 

During the time of the eftablifhment 
of the Grecian fchool, under ‘Thales 
and his fuccellors, the wife Samian Py- 
thagoras became famous in Italy, ‘This 
nil fopher was one of the moft accom- 
niithed men of his time. He fpent a 
(ontiderable time among the Egyptians, 
snd travelled over many parts of the 
Fat. There is great reafon to think 
that the knowledge of the true fyftem 
of the world, of which there are many 
procfs among his difciples, was ob- 
tained by him among the orientals. His 
opinions refpeéting the phyfical caufes 
of things were fingular and myfterious. 
He fought for thefe caufes among the 
relations of number and the fymmetry 
offigures. ‘The five regular folids were 
held by him to partake of fomething 
of a divine nature, and the harmony 
by which the fpheres were fuppofed to 
he gov erned is among his inventions. 
{lis doétrine of the metempfychofis was 
probably one of the acquilitions he 
made in the eaft, where it is held even 
to this day. 

tieraclitus, Democritus, Pyrrho, and 
Fpicurus, are the chief philofophers of 
the Itahan fchool who “ eftablifhed 
fects. Very little is recorded of the 
hrit of thefe four, except that he was a 
mifanthrope. Democritus poffeffed a 
mind equal to the greateft undertakings, 
and his induftry was adequate to his 
extreme defire of cquicing kaa 
“killed in the purfuits of men both 


‘- 


from travel and his natural penetration, 
he regarded thofe purfuits as futile and 
beneath the notice of a philofopher. 
but this did not render him a mifan- 
‘hrope Like Heraclitus. A ftrong fenfe 
®t the ridiculous accompanied his me- 
‘hod of eftimating things. ‘The oc- 
ations for exerciting this talent were 
sot atew, and the habit of derifion in- 


a! d a 


created fo much that his countrymen , 


are faid to have written to Hippocrates 
requetting his affiftance to cure the in- 
lanity of Democritus. Plato, and moft 
of the other philofophers before De- 
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mocritus, maintained the exiftence of 
a plenum in nature. Democritus afs 
ferted, that matter confifts of felf-ex. 
iftent, eternal, incorruptible, and im- 
penetrable atoms or indivifible particles, 
of which extention and figure are the 
effential properties. He likewife af- 
ferts a vacuum. Cicero and Plutarch 
both affirm that Epicurus derived his 
opinions from Democritus, and the 
former author charges Epicurus with a 
want of integrity and candour in con- 
cealing the obligation. 

‘The fame variety of opinions which 
divided the Grecian fchool after the 
death of Socrates, appeared likewife 
among the fucceffors of Democritus. 
The Pythagoreans, however, do not 
appear to have negle¢ted the cultivation 
of that natural knowledge the firft prin- 
ciples of which were ettablifhed by the 
founder of their fect; though the great- 
er abilities of Pyrrho and Epicurus 
when compared with ‘Theodorus and 
Ariftippus, followers of Socrates, ena- 
bled the former to fpread their opinions 
with greater fuccefs. From Pyrrho 
arofe the fceptica. ‘The candour and 
hefitationot Democritus, whowas more 
defirous of enquiring than dogmatizing, 
was imitated by Pyrrho, but with this 
difference, that he chofe to affirm noe — 
thing, and even to deny the exiftence 
or poflibility of certainty. He afferted 
that all things were indifferent, life or 
death, pleafure or pain, virtue or vice. 
And for thefe opinions, fo obvioufly 
productive of the greateft mifchiefs to 
fociety, his country raifed him to the 
honour of the priefthood, and exempted 
the ftudents of philofophy from taxes. 

Epicurus is reckoned of the Italian 
{chool, becaufe of the advantages he 
derived from Democritus, though he 
pafled the teft part of his life at 
Athens. be rec both of the ane 
cients and m 
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ancients, Cicero and Plutare h. may be 
reckoned as fupporting the former ak 
nion: and Lucretius, Seneca, aad St. 
oon are among his panegyriits. 

‘rom the firil of the two tormer wri- 
ters it 1s put out of doubt that Fpicu- 
sus himfelf meant the pleafures ot fenie 
when he faid that the fovereign good 
eon iitts in pleafare, t] U h it mutt be 
allowed that the moderation, the vir- 
mc, and the fortitude he diiphyed in 


his | ite, futl eiently evince that it was 
not his intention that thote | leaiures 
fhould be carried to intemperance, 
h nt lifciple 1) have con- 
ai 4} | fe} ( Ve tn re ra to Dis 
} , } > 
ai es. a a } ( + 
fi C. the rs o} i j 
m Ln yt nes | acrvius, u hnuine, fi n 
to do honour to his undceritan ling, 


and, as far as can be judged at this 
dittance of time, are written in a good 
attic ftvle. ‘ihe philofophical opinions 
ot | picurus were, as has already been 
faid, Aearly the fame as thefe of De- 


on medmacthe e me 
mocritus. ‘lothe properties of mat- 
ter, extention, and figure, he added that 
of gravit' ° ile ws the exiftence of 


infinite worlds in infinite fpace, all fub- 


jeet to generation and corruption: an 


2s , b aehaeds ana , 
Opunton productive ol atheiim ana of 


“Vee @.F Lar 
all others the molt difhcult to contute. 


‘The reader may fee this ttated at large 
in Diderot’s kav en tl lind, or in 
the Charatterifiics ot Shattiburv. ‘The 
ol 1 oF th ( f lds Was 
common to an r all the Py thas O- 
recs 

le return to the academics. ‘The 
brn t \thens, 
and ft ( OF <¢< t in ed 
}| : t! 
= ' ts } T 
the age he ted | mt, anda 
went into Vacna< eta to mm » 
{elf acount with the | agoresn 
piilofephy, c hilcla hye 


the ‘l aeatinc, Ytus. | 

return, be fixed 

and gardens, called the Acod 

w hex bis tollowe have been called 
academics, Plato's moral philofoph 
coaisted chiefly of that of Socr 
¢reties ia the moft ¢]-gant and animated 
Syic, bis natal philof } hy Wate GC- 


rived from Heraclitus: and oo 
but new modelled by himfel 

Among other famous: men na 
done honour to the fehook of Plato, 
the great Ariitotle ftands in: the: fick 

rank. After the death of his»mattes, 
he retired into Lycia, and wagafter- 

wards entrufted by Philip of Macedon 
with the care of the oducts of Alex. 
éndes the Great; but not caring to fol, 
low that prince in his wars; he retired 
to Athens, and taught phulofophy: in 
the Lyceum. ya allowance-of. Saks 
hundred talents from his pupil Alexans 
der, to be ay pplied to La procuring 
materials for an hil tory of antinals, ens 
abled this philofopher to make great 
advances in the fiudy of nature. Bes 
tides his books of natural philofophy, 
he wrote many vodumes on rhetoric, 
jipradence, palitics, grammar, «and 

er fubjects. His works lay hid for 

about one hundred and: fixty years, " 
the care of Neleus, one of his 
f ws, who was fearful left they fhould 
be feifed by the king of Pergamus, who 
was at that time colleéting a li 
‘they were. afterwards found and ft 
to an Athenian named Apellicon, from 

vhom they were taken by Sylla and 
conveved to Rome. 

Contemporary with Plataand Arie 
tle, lived Diogenes the cynic, ‘the 
fcholar of Antitthenes, who was 2 di- 
iciple of Socrates. ‘The arro 
price of this fect of philofophers, theis 

voluntary poverty, and them want 
cehcacy in reprimanding others is well 
known. It does not appear that the 
fcience of natural philofophy is much 
indebted to them. 

A few years after the death of A- 
rittotle the fect of itoics wasefabh 

Athens by Zeno. Being much af- 
ited at a contiderable dofs he dead 
fuftained in commerce, he ha ppened to 
read one of the books of Xenophon, 
which atiuaged his grief and gave hum 
a degree of un -xpected pleafure. He 
opnoiied to Crates the cynic, and 
come bis diteiple. The. indafferenet 
with whic -b the ovnics fuftered the want 
of what are generally called the neoet 
faries of hile inp “red him with 
idea of the Roic good man. a 
their eiirentezy and impedonats 7 
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ht the mot fevere morality, .at- 


with the higheft degree of for- 
od indiference for external: ac- 
“etus was of this feéct. 
ional enquirers who were 
were difrecarded among the 
erént oO ders of philofyphers, 
ages 1aw an. impe- 
. way of free dif- 
Wi not only f revented ifs 
s out even deilroy ed the ad- 
made. ‘lheChrif- 


eet "C4 ing 
, ~ ; eh, 
nin the 


ecame eftablifhed and 
1 | the civil power. 
error for man to ima- 
‘-d with the autho- 


y, and the molt 

, which difgrace 

are thofe which 

the name of the Dei- 
fathers imagined it 
ilofophize in. religious 
came Chrittiam Pla- 
iffeminated the feeds of 
Inftead of 
haritable forbearance 
example and. precepts .of 
the mott 

ifpuics wereagitated con- 
led myiteries. Ca- 
itions, and.a jealous. ob- 

of every thing whiclrcould-be 
. in the moft difant manner to 
faith, contributed to fetter the 
men. Science degenerated 
perficial and unmeaning play 
Buried beneath vatt aggre- 
llogifms, confined to. a few 
it] which, being 
ito numberlefs divifions, af- 
ipectes of empty knowledge 
d the vanity of 
HO cemed almoft loft to 
rid. But the ‘effect. has. ceafed 
t val of the caufe. The 


itroverhes, 


OT 


} 


e. inate 
iChuicalea, 


are ¢ 


| "Op LIONS, 


‘ 
’ it 


nation Aas beea followed by a 
‘ual increafe. of Lberalitv and can- 


an 1 tence the fciences’ have de- 
nN nite ad vantages. 
o 


thee dark ages, when .the 


Loutihed, the works. of 
were regarded with a degree 
(Oo which no book whatfo- 

be entitled. Fer intheir 


‘olopher was allowed to rank 
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iotation from the works. 





‘tS 
with arguments drawn from reafon and 
the nature of things. ‘The well-known 
Defeartes may be faid to have put.an 
end to the reign of the Stagyrite.. ‘The 
firtt book of his Principia 1s an admi- 


rable introduction to metaphydics. It 
has its errors, but for itrength of 
thought and elegance of expreifion is 
erhaps unequaliéd. ‘Lhe folowin 
Gea difplay much ingenuity, thoug 
nothing but the very imperfect ftate of 
philofophy at the time of their publi- 
cation can account for their being re- 
ceived and cultivated. Thofe-who 
have not become inured to that ftrict 
and unbiaffed regard for truth, which 
is abfolutely neceffary for an enquirer 
into natural appearances, cannot eafily 
conceive the fafcinating effeét which a 
received hypotltefis has upon the mind. 
Nothing is lefs calculated for the hn- 
man powers, and nothing is more. de- 
fired than to. account for every thing 
we fee. An intereft is therefore cre- 
ated, and the pailions become ged 
in favour of that fyftem which feems 
adequate to: the talk, and doesnot re- 
quire the laborious caution of referring 
to experiment. ‘The eye is wilfully 
fhut upon the difficultiesy while the fac- 
cefsful elucidations are received : and 
mutually contribute by their number,to 
eftablifh each others authority, till at 
length we can fcarcely perfuade our- 
felves that the hypothefis which is equal 
to the explanation of fg many effects, 
can be nothing more than the creation 
of fancy. ‘The illuftrious author. him- 
{elf, indeed, urges this confideration 
as a principal argument in his favour, 
‘© Sed qui advertent quam multa de mage 
nete, Fc. But thofe who confider how 
many things relating to magnetifm, 
fire, and to the conftructionf the gni- 
verfe ar¢ here deduced from a.few, prin- 
ciples, even though they, fhould 

have: been aflumed ca- 


falfe.” . Principi fine. it is 
remarkable ee tothe 


‘viles that 


» that Tass book 
yey be ad 

























or run over (et ols atur) as if it were a 
fable, without fatiguing the attention, 
or dwelling upon the difficulties.” 

This truly great man though he 
wanted ftrength to withftand the 
t mptation ot becoming the founder 
of a fyftem, has furnifhed the world 
with arguments by which the ancient 
theories were overthrown, and which, 
in their operation, deftroyed everrthat 
upon which he himfelf had beftowed fo 
muchlabour. He taught men to think 
for themfelves, and thofe arguments 
which from the pen of the great Ve- 
rulam nota century before had been 
offered without efeé&, were heard in 
a more inquiring age from the elegant 
and aftive Defcartes. Gaffend: an en- 
lightened and penetrating genius at- 
tempted to revive the doétrines of Epi- 
curus with confiderable alterations, but 
he was not attended to. ‘The multi- 
tude had followed Defcartes, and the 
few who think for themfelves faw too 
far into the extenfive field of unculti- 
vated fcience to think of embracing 
any fyftem. Britain, the firit in re- 
ftoring the empire of reafon and fim- 
plicity to philofophy, was already in 
poffetiion of many of thofe enlarged 
minds who can withhold their aflent 
till proof can be obtained, and attached 
only to truth are capable of viewing 
without prejudice, and relating with 
fidelity. Above the mean ambition of 
attempting to reap fame from cafual 
difcoveries, they met, and communi- 
cated refpectively their iatentions and 
purfuits. ‘The rich harveit of nature 
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was before them, and their labours 
were fo amply rewarded, that their fue- 
ceffors who inherit the advantage of 
their toil can fcarcely forbear to en 
their fame. ‘This can only be-faid of 
fuch difcoveries as may in fome mea- 
fure be called accidental, but the revo- 
lution which the ftate of natural philo- 
fophy experienced from the exertions 
of Newton reflects a degree of fame 
on that author which all nations and 
men have been proud to confirm. 
This philofopher poffeffed a ftrength 
of mind, which, added to his oieene 
fections, render him without hype 
the boaft and glory of mankind. V: 
early in life he had mattered the ci 
of human learning, and added entire 
fciences to thofe already difcovered and 
perfected. ‘The difcovery of univerfal 
ravity was obfcurely made for ages 
fore his time, as we have already 
obferved, but the greater difcovery of 
the laws to which the fupreme geo- 
meter has fubjeéted the univerfe was 
referved for him. His kill in makin 
experiments was not lefs to be 
than the facility with which he ar 
ranged them, fo as to mutually illuftrate 
each other, and point out. the 
theory of nature. 


took a new form from the difcoveries 
of Newton; and the nature of light 
and colours, which had been the fubjett 
of endlefs difquifitions among 
fophers, became one of the per 
fpicuous parts of natural knowledge. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON LIFE. 


IFE, the facred writings inform 

us, 1s but a ' apour w hich appear- 
eth for a little while and then yanitheth 
away; and fo it is proved to be daily, 
by the deaths of infants and young 
people in general: indeed, by far the 
grearcit part of mankind die under 
three years of Ape: wefcemtes moriwaur 15 
amotto as often verihed as t! e mom 
returns, or fable evening yields the 
world to night. Alas! what is the 
vongelt life compared with eternity? 


But a moment!’ What are threefeare 
years and ten, when put in A 
tion with everlatting ages; but a i 
yea, lefs than a fpan and nothing: ye 
in fo fhorta fpace how much is to 

done?—What amI? Where am I go- 
ing? and what will be my portion 1# 
another and eternal world? are quel- 
tions fuited to dyin immortals, and 
fhould be matter of daily and ferious 


confideration, 


The fcience of 
Dioptrics, firtt fy itematized by Defcartes, 
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TO THE READERS OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
rx"HE following account of the difcovery of the Grorcrum Sipvus, drawn 


up by the gentleman who has undertaken the aftronomical department in 
london Magazine, will, we doubt not, prove entertaining and in- 


tive to the lovers of afironomy. 


UNT OF THE NEW PLANET, DISCOVERED BY MR. HERSCHEL, OF 


4 
*9 


AND BY HIM, IN COMPLIMENT. TO -HIS MAJESTY, CALLED 


THE GEORGIUM SIDUS. 


rR. HERSCHEL has for many 
Irs < pplied himfelf to the con- 

- of reflecting telefcopes for his 
nt, and has fucceeded fo far, 
nakes them to bear magnify- 

s of an almott incredible big- 

t lefs than between fix and fe- 
vafand times! The effet which 
, large magnifying powers had 

* appearance of the fixed {tars, in 
many to be double, triple, and 
lruple, which were before 


t to be fingle ftars, fuggeited to. 


tierfchel the idea of attempting 
| the parallax of the fixed 

[ if means. 

in purfuit of this objeé that 

(chel was examining the fimall 
the feet of Gemini, on the 

1781, between the 

ten and eleven at night; when 


aot 
Vid Ci, 


notice of one, vilibly larger 
reit: being ftruck with its 


on mas nitude, he compared it 
‘.Gemtinorum, and the {mall itar 
drangle, between Auriga and 
, and finding it fo much larger 
, th ugh not quite fo bril- 
nto fufpeét that it was a co- 
det rmine this point, he ex- 
with different magnifyin 
227, the power wit 
CO ered it, to 2010; and 
ntinually, that the diameter 
t (as he fuppofed it to be) 
in proportion to the power; 
tO Wi t 1s unl erfally Laden 
‘hen different magnify- 
are applied to the. fixed 
‘ in order to obtain abfolute 
n us point, he meafured its 
irom fome of the neighbour- 
ars, with which he com- 
‘gain a night or two after- 
+ Mac. July 1783. 
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wards, and then found it was changing 
its fituation at the rate of about 2}” in 
an hour. 

Affured of this, Mr. Herfchel wrote 
immediately to the Royal Society, in- 
forming them of his difcovery, that 
other aitronomers might join in the ob- 
fervation of it: but not mentioning, in 
his firft letter, that it was neceflary to 
ufe a very large magnifying power to 
diftinguifh froms fixed dai: they» 
did not immediately difcover it. ‘This 
point being, however, explained, the 
Aftronomer Royal, as well as Profeffor 
Hornfby of Oxford, dete¢ted it imme- 
diately ; and the former, almoft'as foon 
as he faw it, declared his fufpicion’ 
(extraordinary as the cafe feemed) that 
it was not one of that fpecies of bodies 
which we ordinarily call comets, but # 
planet belonging to our fyftem, of the: 
fame nature with the reft, although; 
on account of its {mall fize and remote 
fituation, itvhad efcaped the-obferya- 
tions of aftronomers to this time. 

On the ift of April, Dr. Matkelyne 
wrote an account of this difcovery to 
the aftronomers at Paris,. and other 
places abroad, fo that in a very little 
time, obfervations were made on this 
very extraordinary phenomenon in moft 
parts of Eurépes In France it has been 
obferved very affiduoufly by Meff. Le 
Monier, De la Lande, Meffier, Méchain, 
D’Argelet, cay and Darquier; 
in Sweden by Meff. Wargentin and 
Profperin; by M. Bodé, at Berlin; and 
by Meff. Reggio, the Czfaris, and. 
Slopé, in Italy; and, doubtlefs, by ma- 
ny others pee se Ha gs have not 
come to now 

Towards the titer ond of May it: 
approached fo near to the fun as to 
preclude all further obfervations at that 
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time; and, therefore, M. Lexell, who 
happened then to be in England, applied 
himfelf to compute, as well as the few 
obfervations af which we were then in 
poffeffion would admit, theelementsofits 
orbit, in the fame manner that the ele- 
ments of the orbits of comets have been 
nfually computed: that is to fay, by 
affuming the perihelion diftance of it 
from the fun, and then defcribing a pa- 
rabola with this focal diftance, through 
three affigned points, or obferved places 
in the heavens. In the procefs of this 
bufinefs M. Lexcll affumed, one after 
another, the feveral perihelion diftances 
6, 8, ro, 12, 14, 16, and 18 times the 
diftance of the fun trom the earth; but 
he found, on comparing thefe feveral 
affumptions with x 3 obfervations, that 
when he affumed the perihelion diftance 
fomewhere between 14 and 18 times 
the diftance of the fun from the earth, 
the calculations agreed beft with the 
obfervations: it appeared, however, to 
him then that it was almot indifferent 
what perihelion diftance he took be- 
tween thefe two limits, as the agree- 
ment of the calculations with the ob- 
fervations was nearly the fame in every 
ene of them; but, in fome degree, 
faulty in all: and as it was impoffible 
to determine whether this difagreement 
arofe from the {mall errors which the 
obfervations were hable to, or from the 
afflumption of a falfe hypothefis, he 
baid the bufinefs afide until obfervations 
better fuited to the purpofe could be 
obtained. Some, however, found that 
all the obfervations would agree better 
with calculations founded on an hypo- 
thefis nearly circular, than any other, 
and that the radius of this circle ought 
to be about 18 times that of the carth’s 
orbit. This circumftance feemed ftrong- 
ly to favour Dr. Mafkelyne’s furmife, 
that the newly difcovered ftar was a 
planct, appertaining to our fyitem; 
and his opinion would have gained 

round fafter than it did, if Mr. Her- 
F hel’s obfervations of its diameter, the 
very extraordinary accuracy of which 
he ftrongly tififfed on, had not tended 
to prove that its motion was then al- 
smoft in a direét linc towards the earth. 

Trials were made abroad by different 
perfons to determine the elements of 
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this planet’s orbit; but every one 

pofing it a comet, and not a ae 
volving round the fun in an orbit near. 
ly circular, the diameter of which was 
about 18 times that of the earth, though 
they reprefented fome of the obferva- 
tions well enough, yet others, made 
within a few days of thefe, were very 
far from the truth. The Prefident 
de Saron, indeed, fo early as the 8th 
of May, declared that its diftance from 
the fun could not be lefs than 12 times 
that of the earth, from the obfervations 
which had hitherto been made to agree 
with any tolerable exaétnefs to the com- 
putations. In the beginning of June 
the Abbe Bofcovich printeda very learn- 
ed memoir on this fubje&, in which, 
by a very fimple anid ingenious procefs, 
he fhewed cha there eae four differ- 
ent parabolas which the, planet might 
be fuppofed to move in, and yet to 
cortefpond equally well with the obfer- 


vations that had then been made. Soon 


after M. de la Place gave us elements of 
this orbit in the Connoiffance des T: 
for 1784, deduced entirely from 
obfervations of M. Meffier. He made 
the perihelion diftance pee the 


time of the perihelion Janu: ied | 


1790, at 6h. 19’ app. time, 
meridian of Paris, and its place i 28° 
12’ 30% 

On the i6th of July the planet was 
again obferved by Profeffor H 
at Oxford, after its conjunétion 
the fun; and a 4 or two afterwards 
by the Aftronomer Royal at Greenwich. 
M. Meffier obferved it on the 17ti,» 
at Paris; and thefe or 
continued conftantly to o it 
the ftate of the heavens would permit 
them, to the time of its with 


the fun; which ha x to 
M. de la pb specs Lrsem es 
the obfervations of M. Méehain on the 
2ift of December, at 18h. le mean 
time at Paris: the place of the planet 
being then a& 0° 20’ 15", and sts gee 
centric latitude o° 1570” N. | 
‘Towards the hatter end of —. 
Mr. Lexell having informed M. de 
Lande that in Ienghind its motion was be 
ry well reprefented by a circle, fetabout 
computing the elements of its ord t 
that hypothefis, He made choice 
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three obfervations, which appeared to 
him very good ones; being all con- 
érmed by thofe which immediately 
preceded and followed them: the firft 
snd lat were by M. Méchain, and the 
fecond by M. Meflier. The firft of 
thefe obfervations was made the 25th 
of April, the fecond on the 31ft of 
july, and the third on the 12th of 
December, 1781: all before the firft 
oppofition of the planet with the fun. 
krom thefe obfervations M. de la Lande 
deduced the geocentric longitudes and 
jatitudes of the planet; and by affumin 
its diftance from the fun, he calculate 
tne parallax of the annual orbe, and 
from thence the heliocentric longitudes’ 
and latitudes, at the time of fhe firft 
and laft obfervations: thus he obtained 
the motion of the planet, as feen from 
the fun, in 231 days, the time betweén 
the obfervations. Ufing {till the fame 
diftance which he had affumed for calcu- 
lating the parallax of the annual orbe, by 
the help of Kepler’s rule, he computed 
the time of one revolution of the 
planet by the fixed ftars; and thence its 
motion in 231 days from the mean equi- 
nox; which motion fhould be the fame 
as that feen from the fun, and deduced 
trom the obfervations, fuppofing the 
| —_ -- 
aiTumed diftance of the planet from the 
‘un to be true. “But as it turned out 
otherwife, he varied the diftané@of the 
planet from the fun, and repeated his 
calculations, until the heliocentric mo- 
tion, computed by this means, from 
the obfervations, a with that 
cmve from the interval of time and 
Curation of a revolution, found with 
the fame diftance. In this manner M. 
dela Lande found that it was n 
to fuppofe the diftance of the planet 
pe 18.931 femi-diameters of 
¢ annual orbe, and the duration of a 
revolution 32,37 years. He afterwards 
took the obfervation of the 31f of Ju- 
{, between which and the firft of the 
_. ‘ere was an interval of 97,24 
a _ calculated, by means He the 
cicments deduced above, the geocentric 
longitude, which he found to be only 


5” more than that deduced from the ° 


obfervation; a 


om obfervations require as Loe: wa 
¥ NO means, be ‘ i 
that quantity, Ba: 


Finding his hypothefis to agree fo | 
well, thus far, M. de la Lande pro- 
ceeded to calculate about 30 other ob- 
fervations, made by Dr. Matkelyne, 
M., Le Monier, M. Mellier, M. Méchain, 
M. D’Argelet, M. Levefque; and 
himfelf; fome before, fome in, and 
others dfter the interval of 231 days, 
above fpoken of; and he had the fatiss 
fa¢tion to find they all agreed, reafon- 
ably well, with the computations, ¢x- 
cept two which were made about the 
beginning of April 1781, and a few 
made in the courfe of laft fummer. in 
thefe calculations, M. de la Lande fup- 
pofed that the heliocentric longitude of 
the planet on the rft of January 1782, 
at noon, by the meridian of Paris, was 
38. 0° sg/ 22’, and its motion with 
refpe& to the equinoxes 4° 22' 22"! 
annually, He ufed the folar places of 
M. de la Caille. 

Finding that the errors of his hypo- 
thefis amounted to 2’ in July 1782, 
M. de la Lande fet himfelf to examine 
what alterations it would require to 
make the calculations agree with the 
obfervations’ made about that time, as 
well as with thofe made*in the begin- 
ning of April.1781, and found that to 
do this the diftance of the planet from 
the fun muft be 18,893, the time of a 
revolution 82,12 years, the mean daily 
motion, from the equinoxes, 43'/22, 
and the mean heliocentric longitude, 
on the rft of January 1782, at noon, 
3°19 10", But he found alfo, that 
if, he adopted thefe numbers, the cal- 
culations would differ from the obfer- 
vations near a minute and half at the 
cepeie in December 1781; he, 
therefore, concluded that thefe anoma- 
lies indicated an inequality in the real 
motion of the , agreeable to what 
is obferved in the motions of the others; 


but that this inequality is fo {mall as to 


render it sero og ,» at prefent, to 
feek for any other orbit than a circle; | 
and that we muft not expett to difcover 
the true quantity of the central equa- 
i the obfervations of many 


tion without 
M. de la 
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the {mall motion in latitude renders it 
very dificult to determine thele points 
with any tolerable certainty at | elent: 
the veocentric latitudes obderved on the 
2cth of April and the 12th of Decem- 
36", and 14! 54” 
ing reduced to the fun, 
oive the heliocentric laritudes, at thefe 

nd 14/87; and 
tion in longitude 
- 


ber I7s I were TT 
> * ’ 7 © 


two times, i1/ co 
thefe, with the 
between the two obiervations, 2°46' 3 
give the planct’s diltance from the node, 
on the 2cth of Apel, 1781, 5% 44 
place of the node 
2° 12° oc’, ‘The inclination comes out 
Again, the obferved geocentric lati- 
tudes on the ; 6th of Apri] 1983, and 
he 26th of March 1782, were 11/ 
43°, and i¢'¢'’, and the heliocentric 
Jatitudes deduced trom thefe were 12° 
7’,and 15/10"; the differencé of the 
obferved longitudes was 4° 7' 44" and 
thefe give the place of the node 2° 12° 
2’, and the inclination of the orbit o° 
44. Ni, de la Lande thinks this de- 
termination rather more fo be depended 
on than the former. According to thefe 
numbers the { minect patie d its node about 
four veais ago, and it wall be at its 
greateit north Jatitude about the year 
J7O%. 
Berlin, who has been 
yery alliduous in obferving this planet, 
blifhed a memoir upon it in the E- 
hemerides Allemande, for1784, print- 
d in the latter end of 1781. He 
alfo adopts the circular hypothetis; and 
found, that to make the obfervations 


a ' .. + oho _— Ty. Tom 1 
av ee W the computations trom it, 
the difiance muft be 18,925. He ob- 
fe vesati &rw ards. that the tar. N°. 664, 


r’s catalogue, where the places 
of the fiars are adjufted to the begin- 
ning of the year 1756, was very pro- 
bably the Grorcium Sipus, becaufe, 
according to his calculations, the pla- 
met mutt have been \ ery neaily in that 
fiuation about the year 1755 oF 3756: 


and, moreover, notwithftanding } » ha 

fearched very carefully for that. flar i 

the heavens he had ‘not been able to 
find it. Should this fuppofition be 
well founded, and Mr. Mayer's o 
nal papers, where he cilaies down 
obfervations which he made for deter. 
mining the fituations of the ftars 
that catalogue be found,, as. it-is 
bable they may;* thofe obfervs 
would be of the utmoft imp 
fettling the mean motion of this 
as well as fome of the elements of its 





- 
a 


orbit. i. 


In April, 1782, M. Bod* 
another memoir on this fubjett, ig” 


which he obferves that Tycho place 
ftar of the fixth magnitude a little above 
u in the tail of Capricorn, which He, 
velius, after the moft laborious fearch, 
could never find: he, therefore, cons’ 
cludes that this ftar alfo was the Gear. 
gium Sidus; more efpecially, as his 
calculations place it very near that fi- 
tuation in the beginning of 1587. 
Thefe circumftances have induced 
M. de la Lande to with that the fmall 
ftars which are placed in M. de la 
Caille’s catalogue, about the equi- 
noctial point Aries, were re-examined ; 
as he is in poffefion of that aftrono- 
mer’s original obfervations; and, 
fore, if it fhould appear that any one 
of thofeftars had difeppeaiad which he 
places near the fituation the planet muft 
have been in about the year 176i of 
1762, the time when M, de lavCaille 
made his obfervations, there would be 
the greateft reafon to fuppofe it muft 
have been this planet. be the fame 
reafon, it would, perhaps, be advifeable 


to enquire into the fituation which this 


slanet was in when Mr. Flamftead and 
Dr. Bradly made their. obfervations; 
and whether fome one of the ftars, 
which they have placed in that part of 
the heavens, may not have left it; as 
by this means we may, perhaps, meet 
with obfervations fufficient to fettle the 


* Since this was written, I have feen a letter from M. Méchain, of the Royal Academy of 


S< 
" .< sug, but once. 
be thave madethe dilc 
ar. + : . | c an? 





. at Paris, daved June Sch, in which he affures us thefe papers of Profi ae 1 
tqund; and that appears from thence this celebrated aftronomer obferyed/the FF 
if he had been Juc ky enough to have obferved it a fecond 
very which has been referved for Mr. Herfchel. How 

ro" nee ditt s its bounties of every kind!) M. Mayer's labours and 
rite wece arcady (ficient to perpeteate his name4.and geeded not this addigdom to themy ” 
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eacory of its motions with nearly the 
fae exainels that the motions of the 
tancts are {grtled. 
earance of this planet, when 
“ith the naked eye, or a fmall 
telefcope, is not greatly different from 
+ fixed ftar of the fifth or fixth 
irude, being fomething lefs bright 
,\<, p32 of Taurus in Flamfted’s 

-- but when examined with a 

‘cope which magnifies 200 

upwards, itis far otherwife; 

. appears under a fenfible dia- 
‘sts light is more diluted 
it of the fixed ars. 

) refpect to its diameter, we are 
told thar Dr. Mahkelyne eftimates it at 
» feconds: the obfervations of 
Nir. Herfchel, printed im the Philo- 
fophical ‘franfa¢tions for 1789, vary 

bout 3/7 to 547. M. de va 
lande has calculated that if its appa- 
rent diameter be 3/', its real diameter 

ll be about 28,000 miles, or. 32 
times that of the earth; we may, there- 
tore, conclude from the obfervations of 
Dr, Matkelvne and Mr. Herfchel, that 
its real diameter ‘is not lefs than. 42 
tines that of the earth, and its real di- 
{tance near 1800,000,000 miles. 
‘ cannot conclude this paper without 
ing, and rather with concern, 
that foreign altronomers feem to fet 
t ices againit the name which the 
difcoverer of this planet has 
tought proper to give it; though, at 
‘he fame time, they are not agreed 
mn ft themfelves, in this matter. M, 
Lande wz// call it the PLANET OF 
4 1; M. Bode, of Berlin, propofes 
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tocallitUranus;M.deSivry,Cyseve; 
and M. Profperin, of Upfal, Neptunes. 
M. de Ja Lande acknowledges. that the 
three latter gentlemen have no reafon 
for what they propofe;* and perhaps 
their propofitions might be made be- 
fore they knew that Mr. Herfchel had 
afligned any name to it. M.delaLande 
has not that excufe; but he alledges 
that gratitude to the authar of i 
rare SE and the ardour which 
immortalizing his name, by calling the 
planet after it, will give to other learns 
ed mento purfue his fteps, in ad- 
vancing the {ciences, are his motives 
for it. I mutt confefs I have no idea 
of that gratitude which leads us to op- 
pofe, in the moft direct manner, the 
wifhes of the perfon that we pretend 
to exprefs it for: and I coneetve {ci-. 
ence wil] be mott effentially encoura 

if we can excite other monarchs to tol- 
low the example of our moft gracious 
fovercign, in rendering the lives of 
thofe eafy and happy here, whofe la 
bours pe! difcoveries are of themfelves 
fuflicient to perpetuate their names 
hereafter, and in enabling them, in the 
moft liberal manner, to purfue their 
ftudies for the advancement of f@ience. 
Mr. Herfchel’s name will not want the 
aids, M. de la Lande propofes, to 

tuate it. ‘The i. Ef Galileo and 
Caffini would have been in no more 
danger of perifhing than they now are 
if the Satellites of Jupiter and Saturn 
had ftill retained the names of Medicean 
and Lodovicean ftars, as they wifhed 
them to do. aos 


Perhoos M. dela Lande may be miftaken, A very facetious, if not a very pious divine, 
uF OWN ntry, has repeatedly affured us that the Chriftian religion, according to his cal- 


, founded on the rate at which it has decayed in the courfe of the iaft 50 years, cannot 


t above so years longer. In confequence,' 1 fuppofe, when he was at Rome, he 
= 4 Very reverend bow to the ftatue of Jupiter, which ftill remains in the Pantheon; at 


~< time defiring the dormant thunderer would take notice he had paid him that piece of 


} 


his fortunes were at a very low ebb, and therefore hoped it would be ** rememe 


im for good” if ever his 'godthip came into play again. Is it not poffible thefe in- 
Cemen may entertain fufpicions of a like kind, and therefore are paying their court 
“ntryy that they may be « received into their kingdom” at their :eftoration ? 





DEM NSTRATIONS OF SOME. PROPERTIES RELATING , TO 
“'GHT-ANGLED PLANE TRIANGLES. BY MR. JOSEPH KEECH. 


PROPOSITION Ff” 


L 27 ABC bea plane triangle, right angled at B; and let the Squares 
AD 


BCDE be deferibed on the two 





AB, BC; alfo let the 


a 
» CK be drawn from the two.aeute de cppoteangie D and Keak 


oe TA 


4s PROPERTIES OF TRIANGLES. _ Jfily 


} the two {quares, cutting the legs of the triangle in F and H: I fay that BF 
Ht fhall be equal to BH and each of them to the fide of a fquare HBFZ, infcribed 
n in the triangle ABC. , 


DEMONS TRATION, 


































vi Since AB=BL, and BC=BE; AE 
' =CL. And becaufe the triangles RVG AC D 
| AED, ABF are fimilar, as well as the 
y triangles CLK, CBH, CL : CB:: 
- KL: BH; and AE: ED: : AB: 
{ BF. Now, as the three firft terms in _ : APB 
each proportion are refpectively equal, — cD 
4 the laft muft be equal alfo; that is BH|“ 5 
‘i =BF. Draw FZ parallel to AB, and, | 
: confequently, to CD, alfo join HZ. 
Then becaufe the triangles AZF and! R 
| ACD are fimilar, DE : FB: : AD;| | 
. AF::CD: FZ. Hence as CD=| 
i DE, FZ = FB = HB; confequently! F 
: HZ is equal and parallel to BF, and| . 
; the figure HBFZ is equilateral. More-|/f¢ L fupr 
iy over the angles at B and F being > 
{ | right angles by conftruction, the oppofite ones at Z and H are right angles alfo, ¢ 
and the figure HBFZ is a fquare. Q. E. D. r 
iS PROPOSITION JO. : he 
ft The fame things remaining as in the laft propofition: I fay that BF (=BH) eft | 
‘si is a mean preperyee between the other fegments AH and FC of the legs of 
qh the triangle ABC. ‘ 
t ’ DEMONSTRATION, : poi 
HE | The triangles KAH, CBH are fimilar, as well as the triangles ABF, DCFs 
we therefore AK (AB): BC: : AH : BH : : BF: FC; and therefore, BH ' 
equal to BF by propofition I. AH : BH : : BH (or BF): FC. Q. E. D. A 
ri PROPOSITION IIL 
tS, if the fame conftru€tion remain, and if the fquaré HBFZ be circumfcribed 
¥ the circle HBFZ, meeting the fide AC of the triangle again in G; and ifG tie 
t GH, and GF be drawn: | fay that the angles FGC, FGB, BGH, and HGA | vs 
t | are cach of them equal to half a right angle. | * 
me DEMONSTRATION, he 
ih The angles AGB, and BGC are each of them right angles by Euc. I 3%» 
Me | Now the angles, HFB and BHF are each of them Falf a right angle, becau! “ 
a the angle HBF is a right angle, and BH=BF. Hence the angles HGI 
RGF, which ftand on the fame arcs with them, are each of them a an- 
gic: and if thefe be taken from the two right angles AGB, BGC, there will 
remain the two half right angles AGH and FGC, _ E. D, ; 
PROPOSITION IV, 
‘The fame conftruétion remaining; if BG and DC be produced out py 
mect in R: 1 fay that FC and FB, BH and HA, FG and GH, CG and ot 
alfo RC and CD are all in the ratio of the given legs of the triangle BC, AB. ar 
DEMONSTRATION, ’ 
Beeaufe of the ponlel lines AB, ZF; BC, HZ, the ABC, 
and ZFC are fimilar; and the triangles ABC, BGC, and B 
Buclid V1. 8, Moreover, becaufe the angles HGF and BGG. " 
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6784- 
angles GHF and GBC ftand on the fame arc, GF, the eee HGF is alfo  f- 
milar to the triangle BGC, &c. Hence BC: BA: : FC : (=FZ):: 
(=HZ): HA:: ‘G:GH::CG:GB:: RC: CB, orCD. Q. E. D.- 
PROPOSITION V. 


The fame conftru@tion ftill remaining; I fay that the lines AD, CK interfe&® 
each other in the perpendicular, BG, Jet fall from the right angle, B, upon the 


fide, AC. 
DEMONSTRATION, 

The altemate angles PAB, and PDR being equal and alfo the vertical ones 
APB and DPR, the triangles APB, DPR are fimilar; and, by Prop. IV..RC : 
CD:: BH: HA; confequently CH paffes through the point P. Q. E. D, 

** A line from H to F is omitted in the figure. ‘ 











MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, 


Question I, dy Stoke. 
? +s? 
rt 

fuppofed given, it is required to find the value of x? 
Question Il. dy AsTRONOMICUS. 
_Suppofing the right afcenfion and declination of a ftar to be given, as alfo the 
right afcention of another ftar; it is required to determine the declination of 
this laft, fo that the difference of their velocities in azimuth may be nad ee 
elt poflible when they are upon the fame vertical circle, in a given lati > 
Question II. dy Mr. Witttam Kay. 
To determine a point in a given hyperbola which is neareft to any gives 
point in the oppotite hyperbola. ’ 
Question IV, 4y Rusticus. 
Given the area, one of the angles, and the difference of the including fides of 
a plane triangle, to conftruct it. 
Question V, dy Carutr Mortuum. 


_ To furround a fith-pond.of a given area, and in the form of a given trape- 
zium, with a walk of a given area, and of the fame breadth every where, by 2 
geometrical conftruétion. ) ) 

\. B, This is Prob. IX. Newton’s Univerfal Arithmetic, edit. 1720. 


Question VI, dy Mr. J. WALSoN. 
Two numbers (47 and 59) prime to each other, being given; to find the leaft 
muluple of each of them, exceeding by unity a multiple of the other. 
AS: Question VII. dy Mr. James Wasp, 
~ hat is the declination of that ftar which has the greateft altitude poflible 
3 37 after it has paffed the meridian in latitude’ 51° 31’ N. 
tale Question VIII. dy N. T. 
ote ing N. N. W. I came in fight of two iflands, the one bearing N. and the 
— W. After running 8 miles, I found myfelf equally diftant from them, 
nd when I had run 3 miles farther I was in a right liné with them: it is re- 
quired to find my diftance from thefe two iflands at each time of fetting them. 


tI The anfwers to thefe queftions are requefted to be fent (poft paid) to Mr. 
Baldwin Solon before the 1ft of OGober, 1783; as none 


in Paternofter-row, 


can be inferted that come to hand after that time. AN 
3 , 


From the equation xS+ x3 +rx*+4sx+¢=20, in which +, #, and # are 
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ON THE FUNERALS OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS, 


Hee noffe, et dulce et utile. 


HE ancient Britons atid Gauls, we 

are well affured, burned the bo- 

dies of their dead, and after this cere- 

mony, interred the remains in urns, a 

cuftom, which, in all probability, they 
borrowed from the Romans. 

In many of the barrows, which are 
to be found in almoft every part of 
this kingdom, thefe urns ate frequent- 
jy difcovered. ‘Lhofe of our anceftors 
are eafily to be diftinguifhed from thefe 
of the Romans, as the former are of a 
rude make, and formed of coarfe ma- 
terials, while the latter are remarkable 
for the elegance of their fhape, the 
neatnefs with which they are made, and 
the ornaments with which they are de- 
corated. 

The ancients fometimes compofed 
thefe urns of very coftly materials, as 
Homer informs us that Patroclus’s was 
made of vold. ‘Thofe of filver, brafs, 
marble, glafs, and pottery ware, how- 
ever, were the more common. ‘They 
were tricked out with ribbands, flow- 
ers, and ilk. Lycurgus, however, con- 
fined thofe of Sparta, to the fober drefs 
of olives and myrties. 

Thefe urns are generally found in 
the middle of the barrow, and even 
near the edge, as Dr. Williams has in- 
formed us, in the Philofophical ‘Tran- 
factions, for the year 1740. This cir- 
c umitanc e ts fi ppoied to have been oc- 
enhoned by a fecond interment: when 
the fkirt of the barrow alone was open- 
ed, that the remains, firft intombed, 
might not be ditturbed. Sometimes, 
however, it fhhould feem, that a whole 
famtly was ‘buried in the fame barrow, 
as feveral urns have been found placed” 
near one another. 

‘thefe urns are moft commonly in- 
clofed in little cells, formed of ftone, 
in order to defend them againft all 
pr uufre. 

The bones, however, before they 
were depofited, were burned, almof to 
a‘) es, and particularly the larger ones. 
By thefe means, they were, in fome 
meafure, freed from the filth and pol- 


a em 


VaRRO. 


lution which follows our’‘mode of be- 
rial. When the bones were thus re. 
duced, the urn was filled with them, 
and whatever could not be crouded into 
it, was pkiced round, and covered by the 
barrow. 

‘There are many inftances of boned 
confiderably larger than thofe ofthe 
human body, being found in thefe heaps 
of jtones. Let not thefe be fuppofed to 
be the remains of giants, but rather of 
horfes, as thofe animals, as well as the 
arms of foldiers, were laid on the fu. 
neral pile: an honourable diftin¢tion, 
which could only be claimed by the 
Equites, as the foot-foldiers were not 
permitted /o great an indulgence. At 
the funeral of Patroclus, we. are told 
that ; 
“* Four forightly courfers, with a deadly gro 
“* Pour forth their lives and on Ue Ee an 

thrown.” 


Pope's Homer. Iliad XKili. 20Q- 
The bones were clofely confined-in 
the urns, by earth placed over thet 
and fometimes they were cemented with 
mortar, to prevent the admifiion of 
air, OF any impure mixtare. A 


in Homer, orders the bones of hit 


friend Patroclus to be covered with a 
double coat of fat: 

‘ me Then as the rites dire®, 
The hero’s bones with careful view feie@t 


. . . 7 , 


Thefe, wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepares 
And in the golden vaie difpofe with cares 


Popes Il xxiii. 295+ 


By imbibing the oil from. this faty 
which the bones would do when they 
were hot, the fucceflions. of. drought 
and moifture would lofe great part of 
their effect. . 

The contents of thefe urns are Va 
rious. Lacrymatories, lamps, and othe 
appendages of mourning, are found ia, 
them; and fometimes piects of wear 
pons, or at leaft little. bits of 
‘Lhis circumfiance feems a proof, si 
helmets, fwords, fhields, ot panel 
armour were thrown af 3 
confumed the body of an hero. = 
' Sometimes 
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1753. 
c.»etimes the bones are found not 
ve half confumed, which may, Eo 

bans. enable us to. diftinguifh the bar- 

of the rich and virtuous, from 
fe of the poor and profligate. For 
we are informed by Suetonius, in his 

‘eof Tiberius, that the body of that 
nt was otdered to be half burned 
the amphitheatre. In all probability 

then, where the bones are found in any 

wvantity, unconfumed, the barrow was 
crected over fome perfon of low condi- 

‘on. or whofe vices had rendered him 

On thefe accounts, the fune- 
| wes earelefsly attended, and the re- 
ins gathered hattily together. This 
eatment of the dead, indeed, might 
be occafioned by the hurry and contu- 
fion of war, as well as by the diffefpect 
which arifes from vice and tyranny, 

On the contrary, however, where 
e are evidences, that the fire was 

trong, and of long continuance, fo 

that not only the bones, but even the 
armour and all the various trappings 
which decorated the pile, and fet off 

‘* The loft iad honours that await thedead,” 


are confumed, We may infer that the 
deceafed were either of high quality, 
or fuch, as by their virtues had ren- 
dered themfelves beloved and refpected. 
iy r the funeral obfequies were 

formed in thefe cafes with all ble 
care, and the fires watched, till all the 


». 
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ON EDU, 


— Quibus artibus, et quibus hunc tu 


Moribus inftituas. 


be the tablature of Cebes, Life “is 

painted under the form ofa fpacious 
mantton, of which infancy forms the 
ntrance, Fancies and opinions, as in- 
‘nite in their number, as they are va- 
lous in their purfuits, are defcribed 

‘ending the gate of this dwelling, 
Orcer to engage the notice, and: at- 
wren the attections of every ftranger 
7 10 approaches ; while a good genius 
‘“*"cs them to difcriminate between 
truth and falfehood, and points out 
“'s @ppearances which are fallacious, 
and thofe on which they ma d. 

n our infant ttate, it is the 
Parente to perform the part.¢ 
OND, Mac, July 1783, 


our 
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-of tions, and to in 
Ge this amen 








{maller bones were entirely confumed, 
and the larger were not put into the 
um, until blanched quite white. But 
this could be produced only by a lon 
and fierce fame, which every tin 
was taken to raife and preferve. On 
this account, Achilles intreats the af- 
fittance of the deities, when he finds 
the funeral pile of Patroclus burn flow- 
ly, as Homerstells us in the following 
beautiful ory: 









































“¢ Nor yet the pile, Where dead Patroclus lies, 
Smokes, nor as yet the fullen flames arife ; 
But, faft betide, Achilles ftood in pray'r, 
Invok’d the gods whofe fpirit moves the air. 
And victims promifed, and libations caft 
To gentle Zephyr and the Boreal blatt : 
He called th’ atrial pow’rs along the fkies 
To breathe, and whifper to the fires to rife. 
The winged Iris heard the hero’s call. 
And inftant haften’d to their airy hall, 
Where, in old Zephyr’s open courts on high, 
Sat all the bluit’ring biethren of the fky. 
She fhone amidft them, on her painted bow ; 
The rocky pavement glittered with the thow. 
All from the banquet rife, and each invites 
The various goddefs to partake the rites. 
*¢ Not fo (the dame reply'd) I hafte to go 
To facred Ocean and the floods below: 
E’en now our folemin hecatombs attend, 
And heav’n is feafting-on the world’s green end, 
With righteous Ethiops (uncorrupted train!) 
Far on th’ extremeft limits of the maia,” 
But Peleus’ fon intreats, with facrifice, 
The Weftern fpirit, and the North to rife; 
Let on Patroclus’ pile your blaft be driveny 
Abd bear the biasing honours high to heav'nd 
Pope dil. xxiii, 236. 





CATION. 


JuUVENAL. 


nius. ‘The t difficulty, however, 
S. to adopt + cm method for con- 
veying thisadvice. Aufterity and ri~ 
gour fhould not be equally exerted 
againft the good and the bad, or the 
erous and the froward. Asa want 
of method and meafure in punifhment, 
very frequently when the fuppreffion 
of vice been intended, haye in- 
culcated a diftaite for virtue. Por of 
virtue, the inherent attractions @re in 


themfelves wi meretricious ortia~ 
ments, or fec motives, fuffictent, 
to lead the hearts ne to noble : 


to, 
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But, as Virgil fays of the countrymen, 

O fortunati nimiom, fva fi bona norint! 

In our youthful days, we are un- 
Acquainted with the various advan- 
tages, which might follow, if we did 
not neglect the opportunities that 
offer; and were not more folicitous in 
the purfuit of pleafure, than of rational 
inquiry, and folid knowledge. 

Some little artifices, therefore, are 
allowable, and may be praéticed, in 
order to reftrain the ardour of youth, 
from the attractions of pleafure and 
diffipation, and bend his thoughts to 
the acquifitions of learning, and his 
foot{fteps to the paths of virtue. 

‘The following ftory was brought to 
our recolle@ion i the train of reflec- 
tions which gave rife to thefe fenti- 
ments on education. We do not re- 
member the author of the tale, but as 
itis applicable to our purpofe, we fhall 
nape it to our readers, without apo- 
ogy or preface : 

During the happy period, in which 
the government of Sparta flourifhed 
under the legiflation of Lycurgus, 
lived Dinarchon, a nobleman, on 
whom fortune had, with a lavifh hand, 
beftowed her favours. His manfion, 
which was a few miles diftant from 
Lacedemon, was the refort of the 
wealthy, the witty, the learned, and 
the beautiful. Nor were ample pof- 
feffions the only endowments which 
were beftowed on Dinarchon: his 
mone was graceful and elegant, and 

is Converfation was rendered attractive 
by cafe, fenfe, and variety. 

Such was Dinarchon. He had early 
in life united himfelf with a female, in 
every particular, worthy of fuch a 


partner. They were blefled with one 
cid, a fon, whom they named 


Butyches. Thus did domeftic en- 
joyments render almoft perfect the fe- 
heity of this noble Athenian, whom 
affivence of fortune made the delight 
of the poor, generofity of temper the 
example to the rich, and extent of 
knowledge the ornament of his 
country. 

But how uncertain and delufive is 
human happinefs. In the midft of all 
thefe gay fcenes, his wife was carried 
ot fuddenly by a violent fever, and 
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the manfion, in which pleafure had 
wantoned, and in which learning had 
difplayed all her various allurements, 
was rendered by this onefad ftroke, the 
feat of mifery. a ' 
What a reverfe 

and many and fevere watt 
Dinarchon, before his y, or 
his reafon could ale hist. At 
length, however, the of the 
father, and the duties which he owed 

his fon, abated his affliétion, and he ° 


"— appeared to fubmit to the decree 
0 


Heaven without t. 

The education of Eutyches now 
totally engroffed his thoughts, He 
fent for the beft inftrutors in every 
art and fcience, to fuperintend him, 
The care of watching his difpofitions 
he took upon himfelf, as he 
jud it to be too important a ) 
ry ae other, as he had now : 
at his fixteenth year. 

He difcovered in him an infatiable 
paffion for letters, and obferved that he 
attended to the inftructions of his va- 
rious tutors with ea s and plea- 
fure. Dinarchon again feemed to en- 
joy life, and to be again fufceptible of 
the comforts of fociety. One only 
drawback prevented the of 
his happinefs. He perceived that his 
fon was a moft ardent admirer of the 
female fex, fubjeét to the dominion 


, 
a 
an eye, and influenced too much by 


the charms of perfonal beauty. _ 
Even. the delight with which he 

liftened to the precepts of angen: 

the effafiéns of poetic fancy, an 

narrations of hiftory feemed to abate, 

when a vifit was to be made to 

tiful woman, or when the 


of any female gueft allured hint from, 


his tutors. 

This trait in Butyches was obferved 
with infinite pain regret, 
parent, who ian to fear that his fon 
would fall a prey to the defigns of me- 
retricious contrivance, that 
hopes were nearly receiving a moft fatal 
bla. He knew that advice would 
very probably fail, as in any fayourste 


purfuit, human nature ufually follows > 


the ruli on implicitly. On this 
poate y 2) pyres to endeavour at 


leat, by fome innocent astificn:se SS 
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him from this unreftrained admiration, 
which might involve him in numberlefs 
dificulties, and at laft, perhaps, prove 
his utter ruin, as the vivacity of his 
temper would not conduce to render 
him capable of withftanding the fe- 
ductions of the world, 

The tear of affection would often 
trickle down his cheek, while he at- 
tended him, and by the general tenor 
of his converfation, wifhed to convince 
him, that virtue was the only path to 
real pleafure. At length, he thought 
of an expedient to render eafure the 
vaflage to virtue, and refolved to put 
bis plan into immediate execution, 

Dinarchon, therefore, led his fon, 
as if accidentally, into a gallery of 
pictures, which had been colleéted by 
his anceftors, and to which he had made 
large additions; and then pointed to 
one of the performances, in which the 
genius of the painter had difplayed all 
ifs powers, in the defign, and in the 
colouring. ‘* Look at that piece, my 
boy, faid the father, obferve the ex- 
treme beauty of the female, and how 
admirably the raptures of the youth 
are painted, whom fhe is embracing 
with extacy, while he is on his knees, 
before her!’—** Who can wonder at 
his raptures (returned Eutyches) when 
he contemplates the divine figure who 
is bleiling him with fuch‘an embrace? 
the maiter piece of Heaven almoft 
‘cems in his poflefion. O happy youth! 
U enviable itate!l”—* You peak, in- 
ceed (faid the father) as if you envied 
DAs lituation —Nay, one would almoft 
be perfuaded that you would purchafe 
‘uch a treafure at any expence! But 
you ipeak with too enthufialic a 
warmth of a poffefion which may fo 
Caltly be obtained.” 6 So eafily 
‘quickly cried the fon) fo eafily! Oh! 
‘ow? where? by whom? If Jean ac- 
complith a defign, that muft teem with 
‘ much rapture, O tell me the means? 
tg hefitate to render your child the 
“Ok Nappy among the fons .of the 
ragtime would not be an arduous 
aa my Eutyches (faid the father) 
ue am atraid, that the impetuofit 

_7 ONT temper, renders you 
ay an undertaking. Great felf- 

ua, and long delays are neceflary, 
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in order to attain fuch an height of 
eyes 

he news of thefe obftrutions ren- 
dered Eutyches more eager than evers 
The father ftill feemed to deny, and 
the foe reffed, with ae 

t » Dinarchon, apparently overs 
come ~ the vehemence of his folicita- 
tion, thus addreffed his fon: ‘* I can 
no longer withftand the vehemence, 
with which you urge your requeft, but 
will inftruct you, in a myftery, that 
may teach you the means of acquiring 
atreafure, at leaft equal to that repre- 
fented in yonder painting. 

«* That picture is copied from an 
original, preferved in the Temple of 
Diana at Ephefus. Remember, there- 
fore, Eu , to obferve an inviolable 
fecrecy, and not to deviate in the leaf 
particular from err Ne geome of the 
myftery, into w am now going 
oe you. Remember the be- 
trayer of the fecret, and the non-ob- 
ferver of the mandate, are always pu- 
nifhed with death, Confider, there- 
fore, winens 2 proceed, oy 18 your 
courage wi nnpen you with firmnefs, 
in he. elaky ich the Goddefs will 
impofe.”’ 
onpaufed. Eutycheslooked 
again at the pidture, and defired his 
father to go on, as he was prepared to 
fuffer any hardthips, ih fuch a caufe. 

«< The youth, then, refumed Di> 
narchon, whom you behold there, was 
a native of Cyprus, and an enthufiaitic 
admirer of women, and fell in love with 
an ideal object, a beauty, created by 


the powers of his owni 


‘* One day, as he was oo rw 
hein dace flech feined hist In 
ary form, a 
ore lana: Sppeseral hist ene 
told him, that if he would retire-aa6 
ftantly to Ephefus, and keep his chaftie 
ty inviolated for the {pace four years, 
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28 STORY OF DINARCAON AND EUTYCHES. 


follow my injunctions, and be hap- 
» 


Me After this fpeech the Deity va- 
nifhed, and the youth awoke. The 
dream made a deep impreffion upon him ; 
and as it was shaeailll at niglit, aftera 
little confideration he refolved to com- 
ply with the heavenly admonition. 

«« He retired to Ephefus. Secluded 
himfelf from female fociety, and pur- 
fued his ftudies with unabated ardour. 
At the expiration of the ftated time, 
the Goddefs again appeared to him, 
and told him to repair to the fountain, 
at the fide of which he had before feen 
her, and that there he fhould meet with 
the reward of his fortitude and perfe- 
verance. 

**'The youth immediately obeyed, 
and was put in poffeffion of the prize, 
for which he had fo long fighed, and 
which he had gained by his fortitude 
and labour. 

** In procefs of time this became a 
religious myftery. As ‘you are now 
acquainted with its original, you are 
inevitably doomed to undergo the tryal. 
Diveit yourfelf, therefore, of your love 
of pleafure, which may prove your 
ruin. Diveft yourfelf of your admira- 
tion of the fex, which may lead you to 
deftruction. Remember the refolution 
of the amorous Cyprian. Be it your 
care to emulate his fortitude, and the 
Goddefs will confer on you a fimilar 
reward.” } 

Dinarchon now ftopped, and watched 
the countenance and appearance of ‘his 
fon, who had liftened to him, with the 
molt earneit attention. He fawthat he 
was torn by a thoufand contending paf- 
fions. He walked up and down the gal- 
lery. Several times he feemed inclined to 
{peak, but couldnot. The fatherdidnot 
attempt to control him, but let the 
affections of his heart have full play. 

At length, Eutyches told his father, 
that he confented tothe hard conditions 
impofed by the Deity. His: departure 
was immediate, as Dinarchon was fen- 
fible, that deliberation and refile@tion 
might eafily defeat all his wifhes, and 
gender his favourite plan abortive. 


Eutyches confoled himfelf during 
—-_ 











the journey, with the idea of 9} 


loofe to his pleafures in’ _s 
though he was confined by fuch fevere 
reftrictions at prefent. 


During the firft year, however, the 
ftruggle Seween duty and inclination 
was fevere; and: on feveral occafions, 
his fortitude could hardly fubdue his 
paffions, a copy of the picturé, however, 
which his father had placed in his ftady, 
was his’eonftant refource, and foon re- 
ftored him to his reafon. 

The next year, his difficulties de-. 
creafed. A life of folitude became lefs 
irkfome, and the mind unaccuftomed 
to pleafure, before the thifd year was 
expired, became indifferent to amufe- 
ments, fond of literaturé} ‘and attached 
tophilofophy. ‘The piture'was almott 
difreparded: and female beauty loft its 

owers of attraction. *" 

Habitual ftudy completed the tri- 
umph, before half “the laft period was 
over. Eutyches was now «alter! of 
himfelf. His paffions ‘were 
by reafon, and his firft ittd@ucement to 
literary purfuits was forgotten” ~~ 

Ina converfation, however,’ one day, 
Dinarchon mentioned the re,! 
his fon inftantly alked wherthe should 
poflefs the fair reward of ‘his felf-de- 
nials and labours. ‘*' You ha¥é'it Now, 
faid Dinarchon, the account ’ of the 
Cvprian lover was a fable of my wn 
invention. ‘The figutes in the painting 
are allegorical. ‘They are feppofed to 
reprefent HumAN Litt) es 
embraces of Happiness, Who is 
the daughter of Virrur, and Mopr- 
RATION, and always loads ‘with 
favours, who are ccnduéed to ‘her, by 
her parents. Ne 

** Happinefs, therefore, gate 
to mect you. ~ Virtue has inftrllet her 
purett principles into your foul, and 
Moderation is the direttrefs of all 
actions. You have already found the 
advantages of fuch a fociety,’ and W 
not, Lam fure, defert'your new com 
panions. Purfue your prefent plans, 
through life, and you will foon be'con- 
vinced, that the treafure which you 
pofiefs is more valuable that riches, 
and more permanent than beauty.” 6. 
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[rc ftudia adolefcentiam alunt, 


French writer has attempted to 
A prove, that all the fine arts have 
a relation to one common principle of 
Imitation. With refpett to Painting, 
haps, he has fucceeded, but furely 

y and Matic may claim_a.no- 
origin. ‘Lhe firit language was 
probably poetical and mufical; and na- 
ons, Where no fpecies of imitations 
ged, where feulpture and paint, 
prohibited by the laws, as is 
unong fome of the Maho- 

» Ahh wh Te dramatic: reprefen- 
iiterly unknown, .c-!tivate 


rtler foother of our cares,” 

Te: y > sp ° : 
with great fuccefs, and an'almof en- 
thubaitic fervour. 

| idea otf calling mufic, poetry; 
ond paintnigy arts « t imitation, feems 
{) Rave originated trom an aflertion of 
Aritotle, who tells us, that all poetry. 

nits uaimitation. 'Theopinionsofan 


( 
( (writer are frequently adopted by. 
hiceedit generat ns, when, perhaps, 
they can aul gn no better reafon than 
that ageniys has {aid it, who ts of an order 
‘uperior to the eencral rank’ of authors; 
‘his lentiment, therefore, withrefpe@ 
© one of the arts, has been applied’ to 
he other two, by almoft all who have 
‘ten on thefe fubjeéts, whether they 
ued the fubjects ina philofophical, 
ical, or dcientifie point of View. 
: 7 men fhould learn to think for 
) Yes; and durely if they doy they 
‘Nlanuy perceive that thefe arts 
municate a pleafure to them, which 
nn arte from imitation. 
: ‘* is my intention, therefore, to en- 
Pr we, that though in fome 
7 | 2 arts may poffets the pow- 
a 1 nita dig mankind, yet that their 
i - cHect 1s produced by fome 
Te Se =: of fenfation which is 
oon wt Se Geepettrecefies of the hu- 
P , ee poetry was, perhaps, 
preling ; ng and tor tble way of ex- 
* Various paflions ofthe 
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AN ESSAY ON THE ARTS OF POETRY, PAINTING, AND MUSIC. 


feneétutem obleCant. Cre, 


human mind. If we attend very clofe- 
ly to the effufions of joy, love, and 
admiration, or to their oppofites, grief, 
hate, and anger, we fhall perceive in 
them fomething nearly allied to ca- 
dence and meafure. In ancient times, 
when the vehemence of the orators was 
poured forth in panegyric or cenfure, 
there was a kind of rhythm, nearly as 
regular and as melodious as that of pots 
try, in their fentences, : 
To joy, then, we may attribute the 
origin of hymns of praife; and to thefe 
hymns the drama of Greece was in- 
debted for its birth. : 
To love, may be affigned the rife of 
the ode. ‘The modern love-fong, ine 
decd, | 


‘6, -- Sequitur patrem.non paffibus quis,” ; 


and confifts in thevidle tattle of darts 
and wounds. Of a fardifferent nature; 
moft probably, were the productions 
of the ancient lyric poets.» They were 
fimple, tender, amd natural: their: 
dearments were unaffected, and r 
complaints were gentle, ; The of 
paflion which is attributed to Dido, 
and the impetuofity which Sappho felt 
and has defcribed in her celebrated ode, 
were produced by thofe reftraints which 
the refinements of fociety-introduceds « 
Grief for the death of. friends and 
relatives, occafioned the dirge, ‘at’firft 
fhort, and confifting of a few pathetic 
fentiments, of which fome of the Greek’ 
anthalogic epitaphs-may be confidered 
as fpecimens.\''Thefe, .in«procefs) of 
time, were lengthened, and when ficti« 
tious. ornaments began to fupply the 
place: of real affli¢tion, the: was 
written. * ev ofi ils atoigxs Yo gob 
Moral poetry, which was. 
and fevere whet» vice: firft 
prevail in the:world, was the 

















































3° 
than corre€tion, and thefe poems were 
filled with precepts of morality and 
exhortations to virtue. Hence, likewife, 
arofe epic poetry, which expreffes indig- 
nation of mankind againft bad chara¢ters, 
as much as it does their admiration of 
courage and goodnefs, The examples of 
kings and heroes were introduced as 
illuftrations of fome moral truth to the 
fubordinate ranks of men; and their 
hittories ferved to fhew that misfor- 
tunes always purfue vicious principles, 
and advantages always attend virtuous 
condué. 

As vice is deteftable, and as the 
ftrongeft antipathy muft fubfift between 
the good and the had, Aate was the 
fource of fatire; a fpecies of poetry, 
which the ancients called Tambic*, 

Such have been the fountains, from 
which the various kinds of poetry have 
fprang;, and from the fame, perhaps, 
have iacd the different kinds of ish: 

Genuine poetry is furely then a ve- 
hement paflion expreffed in forcible 
words, meafured with exactnefs, and 
pronounced ix @ common voice, in jutt 
cadence, and with proper accents; fuch 
is the famous ode of Sappho. Pure and 
original mufic, likewife, affeéting to 
the heart, as well as foothing to the 
ear, would be produced if the ) Seve ode 
were expreffed in a mu/ical wee, with 
fuitable founds, fung in due time and 
meafure, in a fimple and pleafing me- 
lody. But thefe are not imitations of 
nature, but nature itfelf. 

‘The ancients affigned different modes 
to the different fubjects of poetry. 
‘Thefe modes, indeed, originally, be- 
longed peculiarly to thofe nations from 
which they derived their names. In 
modern mufic, the number of thefe 
modes is increafed, and when they are 
ikilfully interwoven, and changed as 
the fentiment changes, they can un- 
doubtedly exprefs all the variations of 
the voice, and give additional beauty 
to the accents 7 . 

According to the definitions which 
we have given of mative poetry, that it 
is the language of the patlions, expref- 
fed in exaét meafure, with ftrong ac- 
cents, and fignificant words, and of 


manacr aad ftyle the latter imitated. 
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true mufic, that it is only , de. 
founds, fi *difpofed - pleafe 
ounds, fo as to the 
ear, we muft cbaibder the mufic of the 
ancient Greeks. 

We fhall not here enlarge on the 
amazing effects that are attributed 
it, by graveft hiftorians and phi 
fophers ; but remark that is cl i 
with poetry, as it was wholly paffion- 
ate abd dckrigtive, always increafed 
its influence. Great part of its min- 
culous powers may be attributed, like- 
wife, to the ignorance of the hearers, 
who, as they had heard but little other 
mufic, were incompetent judges. No- 
velty made them commend, what 
improved tafte would, mr have re- 
jected, They obeyed the impulfe of fur- 
prife, the power of which was ftrength- 
ened by national prejudice. 

In our definition of poetry, like- 
wife, we have confidered, pelea 
the works of the ancient poets. A man 
really joyful, when he writes cannot 
be faid to imitate joy, any more than 
the bard, who compofes in any deep 
affliction, can be faid to imitate affliction. 

The lyric poems of Alceus, Aleman 
and Bacchylides, the hymns of Callie 
machus, and the e on Bion by 
Mofchus, are all beautiful pieces of 
poetry; yet who fhall be fo hardy as 
to term Alceus an imitator of loye, 
Callimachus an imitator of awe and te 
ligious admiration, or Mofchus an 1m 
tator of grief for the lofs of his friend? 

The Scholion on the expulfion of 
Pififtratide from Athens, by Harmo- 
dius, and Ariftogiton is fill extant, 
but the author of it can never be 
an imitator of patriotifm; and the 
mufic were extant, and we could hear 
it, with the unadulterated ears of am 
Athenian, we fhould readily allow that 
it was no imitative production. Again, 
a fable in verfe, is no more an 
tion, than a fable in profe. Shall we 
call poetical narration imitative, be- 
caufe it defcribes the manners, andre+ 
lates the agtions of men? If we do, 
every art, and every hiftory muft bear 
the fame appellation. ahs 

What has been faid of ears pie 


S 


® Examples may be found in Catullus, and the Epodes of Horace, as well as in Archilochet 
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1783. 
be applied to mufic, which is poetry to 
advantage dreffed; and even to paint- 
ing, many kinds of which are poems 
to the eve, as all poems, merely deferip- 
tive, are pitures to the ear. Thus 
we {hall confider them all, as {peaking 


the language of paffion, not refined by 


unnatural forms, or the corruptions of 
falfe tafte. 

Pi@ures, which reprefent the human 
fioureand countenance, are indeed ftrict- 
ly imitative, but let it be remembered, 
that thofe paintings, which place before 
our eyes forme paffion, ftrike deeper, on 
the affeftions. But then, their power- 
ful effect arifes, not from any imita- 
tion, but from Sympathy, that d 
mover of the affe€tions of mankind, 
that innate faculty of fenfation, feated in 
the deepett receffes of the human mind, to 
which the arts of poetry, mufic, and 
painting are indebted for their powerful 
citects, 

In oppofition to our arguments, it 
may, perhaps, be alledged, that de- 
criptive poetry and defcriptive mufic are, 


THE LIFE OF ARIOSTO. gt 


like the paintings of the human form, 
ftrictly imitations; but let it -be éonfie 
dered that words and founds form no 
refemblance of vifible objets; and ii- 
tation implies refemblance. We, there. 
fore, chin that the parts of thefe three 
arts, which are merely defcriptive, aét 
by a kind of /ubftitution ; that is, ¢t 
raife in our minds affections or fen 
ments, analogous to thofe which arifé 
in us, when the refpective objects are 
prefented to our fenfes, in nature. 

But on thefe fubjeéts, a fi 
feries of differtations might be written. 
Let me, therefore, conclude this crude 
effay. 

If our ments are founded in 
truth, and our aflertions have juftice 
for their bafis, it will appear that the 
nobleft effects which poetry, mufic, of 
painting can produce, are expreffive of 
the vations, and operate on the mind, 
by fympathy; while the fubordinate 
parts are defcriptions of natural objects, 
and affect us by fubftitution. 





THE LIFE OF ARIOSTO. 


To yap yepas ¢¢'s Savovlwy- 


RIOSTO was defcended from an 
Dane ient family, that had flourifhed 
in high eftimation for a long courfe of 
years at Bologna. ‘The houfe of the 
ATI ntti, however, removed to Ferrara, 
on the marriage of Lippa Ariofto, with 

bizzo III, Marquis PP eRe. 
Among other branches of this name 
was Nicolo, who filled feveral import- 
at potts, under the Dukes of Ferrara, 
‘Was tent on feveral embaffies to the 
‘pe, Te Emperor, and the King of 
nee. He was at length appointed 
o'ernor of Rheggio, and then married 
varia de N alagazzi, a lady of wealth 
- ‘amily, by whom he had five fons 
: = many daughters, of whom Ludo- 
60, the op of thefe memoirs, was 
. “SCX, and gave very early prefa 
“ perior genius. Li 7? ~— 
—’ progrefs in the Latin langua 
eded that of almoft all his contem- 
on and w hile he was in his rudi- 
rhe of Prompoted a tragedy on the 
was ated P now and Thifbe, which 
y his brothers and fifters. 
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- fion for the law, and had infti 
¢, and even 


Homer. 


His father Nicola, however, — 
little tafte for literature, rather 
withed his fon to defert thofe flowery 
paths, and purfue fome lucrative 
profeflion, with affiduity. He was, 
therefore, fent to Padua, to ftudy civil 
law. 

Ovid, Petrarch, and Taff had fa- 
thers caft in the fame mold, and the 
conduét of all thefe great poets was the 
fame. ‘The natural bent of their ge- 
nius led them all to the cultivation of 
poetry, and every other acquirement 
was efteemed only as far as it was con- 
ducive to the grand objeét of theis 
withes, | 

Nicolo, by the interference of a neat 
relation, at length permitted his fon to 
obey that ftrong propenfity to litera- 
ture, which created an early aver- 
gated him 
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32 
leti, he applied himfelf with unremit- 
ting afliduity to recover the time which 
he had loft. He was now twenty, and 
previous to a perufal of the Greek wri- 
ters, he determined to make himfelf a 

rfect mafter of the Latin tongue. 
But in the midtt of his literarv purfuits, 
his mafter was fent into France, with 
the grandfon of Alphonio of Naples, 
where he foon after died, to the inex- 
preflible grief of Ariotto. 

This lofs, howe er, Was not the only 
misfortune by which his ftudies were 
impeded. His father Nicolo was car- 
ried off, about the fame time, and left 
a large family to the care of Ludovico. 
He has defcribed his fituation in his 
fixth fatire: 

Afi more i! padre e da Maria il penfiero, @e. 

My father dead, I took the father’s part, 

And chang'd for houfehold cares the mufe’s art; 

For tuneful verfe, each thoughtful hour I fpent 

To hulband well the little heaven had fent: 

Fach fitter claim’d by turns my guardian hand, 

To watch their youth, and form their nuptial 
band; 

While piety ‘cal love my heart engage, 

To rear my helplefs brethren's tender age. 


He was thus plunged into a fea of 
troubles. "The detign of profecuting the 
Greek language was neceffarily relin- 

uifhed, and the Latin almoft aban- 
pe His friend Pandolto for fome 
time ftimulated him to the continuance 
of his fudies, but death deprived him 
alfo of this companion. 

All thefe difappointments could not 
damp the vigour of his genius. His 
vein for poctry defi 


d all obftruétion, 
and at the age of 


twenty-nine, his La- 
tin verfes had acquired him uncommon 
reputation. lis company and conver- 
fation were now Cage rly fought by the 
learned, and Cardinal Hippolito of 
Efte, invited him to his court, and en- 
tertaincd him for fiftcen years in his 
fervice. : 

As bis mind was now freed from 
the load of care which had depreffed it, 
he turned his th ug! ts ‘again to 
verfe, and difplaved fuch a happy 
fatility of genius, that, in whatever 
fpecies of poetry he wrote, as his Ita- 
han biographer obferves, she appeared 
to have been his particular ftudy. 

As no author had written a poem of 
the romance kind, with that dignity 
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which the fubject. feemed to ¢ ee 
he formed a plan of fucha Ati 
at about thirty years of age, which he 
communicated to Cardinal Bembo,. He 
was now.advifed towrsite in Latin; but 
he replied, that he.would rather be the 
firft among the 'Tufcan writers, than 
the lait among the Romans. Atthe 
fame time, he produced fome, flanzas 
of his Orlando, which changed.the opi- 
nion of his friead, who gave him fuch 
encouragement, that he determined to 
profecute his plan with vigour, 

‘The ftory which Boyardo had begun, 
as it was well known, he determined to 
finith. He, therefore, retized to, the 
villa of a relation, near Rheggio, in 
order to purfue his ftudies:without in- 
terruption. He has given an agrecabie 
fetch of his retreat, in his fourth fa- 
tire. 

But his literary employments were 
again interrupted. He was fent on an 
embafly to Pope Julius I. by the Duke 
of Ferrara, and acquitted himfelf very 
honourably in his commiffion; and at 
the battle of Ravenna, in which the 
Duke’s party conquered, our poet took 
one of the largelt of the enemy’s vel- 
fels, filled with ftores and ammunition. 

Ludovico was then fent a fecond 
time to the Pope, but fo incenfed was 
his holinefs againft the duke, that Ani- 
ofto with difficulty efcaped alive to 
Ferrara. 

When thefe tumults had fubfided, 
Ludovico returned to his retirement, 
and after many interruptions, Occalon- 
ed by his continuing in the cardinal’s 
fervice, he fent his Orlando into the 
world in 1516. 

But the prelate’s favour did not con- 
tinue much longer. For on his 
clinmg to accompany him into Hun- 
grt on account of his health, he loft 
lis patron's protection. On which ac- 
count, he retired from the buftle of a 
court, and publithed a new edition, 
his poem, in :521, with corrections. 

At the death of the Cardinal, be 
had refolved to take a. final leave of 
public life, but was appointed, a 
years after, to the povernmecat OF 
fagnana, a province on the A 
in which the people were very. 
tious, and almoft without law oF 
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By prudence, and proper exertions of 

sathority, he reduced them to their 

dotv: and by his conduct during this 

‘od of his power he gained the af- 

schon of his fabje€ts, and the appro- 

bation of his fovereign. 

ile again returned to court, at the 

-j-ation of his government, and for 

t » amufement of the Duke wrote fe- 

eral travedies. His fervice was more 

able now, than ithad been while he 

ith Hippolito, and as his imagi- 

n and fancy were again at liberty, 
publithed fome fatires. 

A law-fuit, how ever, involved him 

new difficulties, and for fome time 

s ol liged to lay afide his compo- 

. But when his affairs were fet- 

he pur bufed a iimall piece of 

»pofite the church of St. Be- 

which he built a houfe, and 


~ 


raracn. 
pot, he fpent the remainder 
ot his lite in retirement, as much as 
polhble fecluded from public employ- 
n nc devoted his hours to poe-’ 

t itation. 

feifed about the end of the 
, in the sgth year of his age, 
linvertug ilnefs, not long after he 
mmitted his Orlando Furiofo to 
prefs, in the improved ftate in 

c now have it. In defiance of 

al alliftance, as, indeed, the re- 
applied brought on a confump- 
ic expired at Ferrara, on the 6th 
, or as other writers fay, on 
tac oth of July, 1533. 

‘hus died Ludovico Ariofto, aman 
ei uncommon reputation, whether we 
ficer him as a public character, or 
Poets. In the a of view, 
ind nin beloved by eco X, and in 
_cotelt triendfhip with the family 
©! Medicis, In the latter, he appears 

) Se one of thofe rare geniufes, who 
tained the zenith of reputation, 
} ng their life-time, while their works 
“we preterved an equal reputation, 
wen toe judgement of contempo 
ritics has been fanctified by facceeding 
esncrations, when perfonal attachments 
ha ¢ loft their influence, and the early 
cec ions of public tafte have been coolly 
examined by mankind, 

4stter this fhort life of the greatcft 

Loxp, Mac, July 1783. 
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of the modern Italian poets, it will 
undoubtedly be expetted that fome ac- 
count fhould be given of his manners, 
his perfon, and his modes of life. There 
is a.curiofity, inherent in human nature, 
which urges us to enquire into the mi- 
nuteft particulars that refpeét men of 
eminence.—And furely this curiofity, 
cannot but be deemed laudable, when 
we confider that thefe characters fhould 
be viewed as objects worthy of imita- 
tion, as they raiied themfelves by their 
talents to pofs of dignity, or extend. 
ed their reputations in the eyes of their 
contemporaries, or delivered their names 
pure, and unfullied by the breath of 
difhonour, to enjoy the united love 
and admiration of pofterity. 

Ariofto then was modeft and affable 
in his converfation, as we are told that 
our great countryman, Dryden, was, 
and by his behaviour he feemed aimoft 
unconfcious of his fuperiority. In ar- 
gument, he was ¢clofe and correét: in 
general converfation, que and agree- 
able. He feldom laughed; but though 
his temper was rather of a melancho 
caft, his difpofitions were far from ful. 
len or morofe. He was fond of fe- 
male fociety, and was always obferved 
to be nioft lively in the company of 
women. He difliked ceremony,, but 
refpefted power and rank, with the 
exacteft propriety. He fcorned all dig- 
nities which could only be acquired by 
fervitude, Of his country he was a 
fincere lover. ‘To his prince he was 
loyal, and in his friendthips fteady. 

‘Towards the evening he ufually made 
his fingle meal; and as he was rather a 
defpifer of luxury, his table was nei- 
ther remarkable for variety of difhes, 
nor curious for delicacies. In one of 
his fatires, he fays, 

I little heed what plenteous wealth affords, 
Where coftly dainties pile luxurious boards: 


Well had I lived, when man, to hardhhip bred 
In early times, on fimple acorns fed. 


he would frequently : 
of the night, a cuftom which Mr, Pope 
mig pean paper , and in 
committed to paps 
ae moming communicated to. his 


His integrity was incorropible, at 
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fo well known, that an old man, who 
was afraid of being poifoned on ac- 
count of his great wealth, trufted him- 
felf without hefitation in the hands of 
A rrotto. 

As a fon and a brother, his conduét 
tow ards his family, which we have al- 
ready related, is fufficient to eftablith 
his character. 

His fondnefs for building was re- 
markable; and when one of his friends 
exprefled his aftonifhment that he could 
he contented with fo fmall a houfe, 
when he had defcribed fuch wonderful 
edifices in his poem, he told him that 
was much eafier to put words toge- 
ther than bricks, and then led him to 
the portico of his houfe, where he 
- 


ewed him thefe lines, which had 
' ved, by his direction, over 
, } - 
t ic 4 ; . 
Pay , , fed nulli obnoxia, fed non 
br la, An ed tamen are Gomum. 
Smail is my bumble roof, but well defign'd 
"To tuat the winper of the mafter’s mind 5 
Berttul : » it boafts a decent pride, 


‘That my poor purfe the modeft colt fupplied. 

He was natarally timid, and efpe- 
cially on the water, although he difco- 
vered great perfonal brayery, in an en- 
gagement between the Pope’s and 
Duke's veficls. 

He was never fatisficd with his 
verfes, but continually altered them. 


. Fag 


He was fond of gardening and plant. 
ing, though quite ignorant of botany, 
His favourite authors were Virgil, Ti 
bullus, and Horace. Propertius he did 
not admire. 

He was of an amorous conftitution, 
and very fufceptible of the powers of 
beauty. Geneura, however, is the 
only name which he has recorded in 
his fonnets: and to that indeed he only 
alludes. 

His perfon was rather above the 
common fize. His countenance grave, 
and contemplative. From Titian’s ad- 
mirable picture of this delightfal poet, 
he appears to have been partly bald, 
to have had black curling baie a high 
forehead, arched eye-brows, a large 
aquiline nofe, and a complexion rather 
inclining to the olive. 

leis re ported to have met his dif 
folution with great compofure, and, 
indeed, feemed impatient to leave this 
world, as he was itrongly imprefied 
with the mott pleafing of all ideas, that 
in another {tate he fhould know all the 
friends whom he had loft during his 


lite- time. 


He was interred in the church of 


St. Benedict, under a plain monument, 
which was afterwards enriched with 
feveral Greek, Latin, and Tufcan in- 
{criptions. 

< Mo 
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AN ACCOUNT OF 'THE BURIAL PLACE OF THE FAMILY OF 
THE SCIPIOS. 


. 
Guam recordatione famorornr: 
eae j MEetil. 


] [ has lone been a queftion among 
the learn 
, f i- . 


ed, sx avbhat part of the Via 

R ftiuatecd the seal. "ve of the 

Fit oe} This difpute has 
been conducted, and tadeed has termi- 
nated in a fimilar manner to that re- 


lative to the fituation of the ancient 
Herculaneum. While 
placed it upon Mount Vefuvius, others 
placed it at the edge of the fea thore, 
at Refina: others again, at Torre del 
f others at Torre dell’ Annun- 
. but not one, that I ever 
5 


fome authors 


strc 


re ‘ < 
Si ‘es Sede OAK 


uidem ~~~ non tam operibus magnificis, exquifitifque antiquorum artibus déle@ant, 
virorum ub: qui/que habitare, ubi federe, ubi difpatare 
itudiofeque eorum etiam fepulcra contemplar. 


Cic. de Leg. Lib. 2 


read, had the leaft idea of its true fi- 
tuation, at Portici, and where it was 
actually difcovered fome years fince, 
About the year 1616, a Roman pea- 
fant working in his vineyard, which 
was fituated about a quarter of a mile 
within the Porta Catiina, now 


San Sehaftiano, difcovered a tomb-ftone 


with the following infcription : 


Hone. cine. pisirume. confentiont. R. 
Dusnore. Opiumo. Fuiffe. Viro. 

Luciom. Scipione. Filits. Barbatiy ; 
Consol, enjere Aidilis. Hic. F wtte 


ic 
jy 









This difeavery, it naturally was ima- 
1 would finifh the conteft; and it 
for fome time; till the learned 

tarchefe Maffei, of Verona, in his 

book, intitled De Arte critica Lapidaria, 
endeavoured to prove, that the ftone 
in queftion, muft have been brought 

Love by fome vine-dreffer, &c. to build 

repair his little cottage; and that 

te fepulchre of the Scipios lay on the 
of the Via Appia; and, as a 

farther proof, he or fome other of that 
, brought the tollowing quotation 

m Cicero's firit Tufculan difputa- 
‘s tu egreffus Porta Capena 
Cotalnt, Sctrpionum., Serviliorum, 
ichra vides, miferos putas 

trom hence obferved, that 

lie (Madei) might be miftaken 
exact {fpot; yet from Cicero it 
ident, that it muft have been 

wt the Porta Capena; and there- 
fore, not where the old infcription was 
found: befides, it is added, that the 

m of the ancient Romans was, ne- 


bury any one within the walls 


of the city, and even the bodies of 


were burned in the Cam- 
To this opinion all the 
nee acceded: but a late 
ome has again thrown 
o contufion; and they are 
to acknowledge, in 0 po- 
Tiion to Maffei, that the fpot where 
toy found in 1616, is the fa- 

1b ot the Scipios. 
came to light in the following 
r: A vineyard dreffer having 
to enlarge his little wine cel- 
‘ch, with his cottage, is built 
here the above-mentioned 
as found, in 1616) in 
e to a wall, which he 
sh, and found a {mail 
‘hich was placed an ear- 
made of baked earth, with 
Jes, containing cinders, afhes, 


» & 


| 


pretented with the following: 


ed reader may not be difpleaf:d with a claffical interpretatien of this piece of 
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&c. and clofe to it the following, en- 
graved on Tiburtine ftone: 


L. Corneli. L. F. P. -+ 
Scipio. Quafit. 
Tr. Mil. Annos. 

. Gnatus XXXII. 
Mortuos. Pater. 
Regem Antioco M 
Subegit. 

The walls are compofed of alternate 
layers of brick and tile, and appear as 
frefh as if but jutt finifhed; if my me- 
mory does not fail me, this room may 
be about 20 feet below the furface of 
the vineyard, perhaps more. Befides 
this of Scipio Afiaticus, in a little 
chamber adjoining was found the fol- 
lowing infcription: 

Queie Apice. Infigne. Dial. Aminis. Gofifiei. 
Mors. Perfec. Tua. ut. Effint. omuias 
Brevia. Honos. Famo. Virtufgue. 

Gloria. Atgue. Ingenium. Quibus Sei. 

In. Longa. Licuijet. Tide. Utier. Vitae 
Facile, Faéteis. Superajes. Gloriam, 
Maiorum. Qua. Re. Lubens. Te. in. Gremia, 

In the fame place were alfo found 
feveral human bones; and as, from the 
teftimony of Livy (4. decal.) and of 
Cicero (Orat. pro Arch.) it appears that 
the old Calabrian bard Ennius, was in- 
terred among the Cornelian family, to 
which indeed may be added, as a far- 
ther proof, thefe lines of Ovid, ' 

Ennius emeruit Calabris in montibus ortusy 

Contiguus poni Scipio magne, tibi. 

I could not help imagining that the 
bones in queftion, were the remains of 
that famous poet; of him, as Lucre- 
tius fays, 
Qui primus ameeno 

Detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coroname 
And, therefore, notwithfanding the 
ftric&t watch kept over them, until the 
Holy Church had determined, whether 
they’ were of Chriftian martyr, ot 
gan infidel, I contrived, by the ft. 
ance of a gentleman who was with me, 
to procure the tibia: and flatter my- 
felf, that the want of this will not im- 


F 2 





Hanc. wnum. plurimi. confentiunts Roma 
“ B norum. oprimum fuiffe. Vira. : ont 
Lucium. Scipionem Filius. Bavrbati. adie 


Conjul, Cenfor. adilis, bite faite 
Hic. cepit. Corficam. Aleiamgues urbem, a APR 
Dediz, Tempeftibus cwdem, Me ILO 


x 
eo wot 
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rede his flight to either Paradife or | Hence then it is evident, that the —_— 
Parnaffus. Quintilian’s opinion of him, boundary of Rome, during Cicero's 
I cannot pafs over, as it will, in fome time, and near two centuries after, was 
meafure extenuate my feeming t lolita- that built by Servius Tullius; and his 
rv for this Latin tlomer, as ot. jerome wall ran (as the old foundation has 
calls him: ‘* Kuntam frcut facros % etuf- been traced) almoft ina ftraight line from or 
tate Lucos adoremus, tn “ubus grandia et the prefent ate of St. Paul, over the 

- ) * z \a 
; | antijua Robora sam non tantam habent Aventine hi l, to the Porta : ° a 

* ry Jpectem, quantam re Veionem,” throwing out the two roads Ww i now es 
: i} 1 The grand obj ‘tion brought in the branch to the Latin gate, that of Saint re '° 
; ; beginning of the lafl century to the Schaitian, and paffes within the Granite ane: 

: true fituation of the Cornelian vault, column, which ftands o pofite to a ‘ 

Tat was, | obferved, its being within fmall convept fituated a itetle above, eas 

a the walls, in flat contradiftion to Ci- where the roads divide, On that branch niet 

i cero, who told us it was avithont; and whi h leads to the latter gate, and is : 

alfo to the known cuftom of the an- part of the old Vea Appia, was difco- th 

| cient Romans, who never buried any  yered the vault in queltion; it is about me 

; : one within the cit: to anfwerthefe a quarter of a mile from the old {cite ( 

/ objections, it will be neceflary that I of Servius’s wall, and, therefore, per oe. 
give a fhort account of the W alls of fectly without the walls, as Cicero de. wi 
Bt. Rome, from Romulus to Marcus Aure- feribed it, = 
P| ius. Notwithitanding the affertion of AG .° 

i Romulus, who is faid to have laid conius, the fcholiaft, I do not believe el 
| the firft foundation of Rome, built a that Scipio Africanus was interred in rn 
i | fguare wall round the Palatine Hill: this vault, or indeed in any other near ws 
mi this is plain froma verfe of Ennius: Rome; becaufe, according to Seneca 

ob Fe quzs extiterit Roma regnare quadrate? (Epitt. 86.) he died in a vo untary exile ! 
7 and Dionyfius (lib. 2.) exprefsly tells at Tinceae near Cuma; and Aurelius *% 
i} us it was fo formed. Romulus being Vitor in his life, tells us, ** Mortem 
{ . forced to admit Jatius, the Sabine, to petit a uxore ne corpus fuum Remam de+ 
i a fhare of the government, the latter ferretur;” and indeed on his tomb was ’ 
‘a udded the Capitoline hill to the new this line, ‘ J/xgrata patria, met 
city. Numa, who lived, as Solinus mea bahehjs.”’ This monument ext a 

fays . ** In colle primum quirinale, deinde till, ] believe, the sth century, when n 


pr ipirr a dem wehbe ‘. extended the walls 


round the Quitinel hill, Tullius Hofti- 
dius took in the Ceelian, and gave it to 
the Albans, whom he conquered and 
brought toRome. Acar Martius add- 
ed the Aventineand Janiculum, which 
latter he joined to Rome by a bridee, 
called at this day by the Italians Pore 
S*fe. fhe Elder Taronis rebuilt 


, 
thie 
wal's 


with large fquare ftoncs, part of 
rR ~ tule 

Whicd Temains at this time. dsSerurms 
Tullius, from the great increafe of in- 
habicants, extended the walls round 
the Viminal and Efguiline hills; in 
this tate the walls remained until Mar- 
cus Aurelius came, who, according to 
\ opifeus, furrounded the city with a 


new wall of fifty miles in circumfe- 
rence: 


the people of Naples converted it into 
a watch tower: and parria being the 
only word vifible on it, it was called 
Torre del patria, which name it now 
retains, 

The objeftion brou ht, that the Ro- 
mans never buried their dead within 
their walls, I readily grant: nor was 
that peculiar to them, the Grecians 
and Trojans did the fame; &x ine 
deed the founders of cities, a8 
in Elis (Pindar, Ol. 1.) Thefeus, im 
Athens (Plutarch) and Semele ia 
(Euripid. Bacc. ver. 6.) but this objec- 
tion is intirely anfwered by the 
given, that the walls of Rome in Ci- 
cero’s time, were of lefs extent than 
they are at prefent, 


Barum. Devon, i 


te Ker 


fee 


this was done about the year 


of Chit 17Q, 
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o _ HEN Chariftes heard the 
, tale of woe, indignation 
; and pity trnggled equally within his 
d breait. Both put in their pleas for au- 
t drence. Both were admitted. But as 
: ‘ndignation was firft excited, and as 
: every part of the ftory contributed to 
. ke it alive and vigorous, it could 
: } rettraint no longer, but burft forth 
; the folloy ing exclamation t— 
oq. 4 enforioufnefs! how I hate 
thee! ‘Thou black and ree ye off- 
: foring of guilty confeioufneds and bafe 
. ». | abhor thy charaéter from 
: foul; and fly the tenement 
\ e thou refideft, knowing that a 
; legion of devils befides poffefs it. 
lon all fides with their envenom- 
ed dorts thou ifuett from the cell of 
darknefs to fpread confufion and jea- 
loufy throueh the world, 
, « How ¢ plicated are the forms 
this tend of Erebus affumes! Some- 
| t! like deftruction fhe wafteth at 
| day-——f{preading havock before 
| heaven's brightelt face with an un- 
| ny countenance, And as her fell 
: purpote fuits, fhe at other times veils 


in clouds, and, like an arrow, 

1 darknefs. We are not pro- 

i r- for then we are unconfcious 

black defigns. ‘There is no ef- 

them when drawn with a feeret 

wit ble hand.—Avaunt thou ma- 
for ‘twas dipped in Acheron. 

OW lechinely do I utter thefe 

! I muft give them vent. 

mbbingly alive all o’er,’ 


rat fen 


¢ of cenforicufnefs— 


{ f ta) 
| 
i } 


Nene eee eee eee 


GENEROUS INDIGNATION, - 
A FRAGMENT. 






fonal charaéter is frequently ee 
in queftion—and I know the mifchief 
it hath done beyond all the broad and 
open attacks of profeffed malice. Half 
words ——diftant hints——fhrugs and 
{miles—whifpers and oblique looks— 
a cold affent or the bare hefitating ap- 
probation have left the mind brooding 
with fufpicions, and hovering between 
doubt and certainty without being able 
to fix on any thing.-—— But I cannot 
enumerate all thy Fo tiulbanlihot diftin- 

uifh all thy dreffes—thou parent of 
Sifeord, and nurfe of jealoufy. They 
are as numerous as thy nature is malig. 
nant. But I would bury thee in dark. 
nefs, whence thou arifeft, and blot 
even thy remembrance from the world 
for cver. 

« And, oh! thou faireft daughter 
of the fkies, meck-eyed Charity! be 
mine. Diftil thy gentle influences on 
my heart, and ever may it be awake 
to love and pity. "Tis thine to vin- 
dicate the caufe of injured innocence: 
—to wipe the tear from off the virgin’s 
cheek, when malice armed with 
infinuations and keen reproach hath 
driven her to the fhades to weep in fi- 
lence. — Oh! — the tears are facred. Ye 
minifters of love—guardians of the 
chafte and fair, catch them ere they fall 
— like pearls they will adorn your filver 
wings, and fparkle with mild radiance 
in the courts above. Bear them—oli! 
bear them to the throne of him, who 
is a father of the. fatherlefs, and de- 
fpifeth not the facrifices of a broken 
heart.” 7 





f- Hand at iructin e influence. I * * *&* &© & 
felt. | know the covert OE ere 
ner by which the goodnefs of per- 
ON VANITY. , 
Se io vo, chi fla? Se io fto, chi val———— , 











txt 


DANTE, fecretary to the Republic 
a of Florence, had fo high an opi- 

n of _himfelf, though a man of no 
‘Tainary abilities, that he imagined 
'g of confequence could be pro- 


done without him; for this reas 
on, when an embafly was to be unders 
taken, he would exprefs 3 


otherplaces at the fame time. fa 





that he could not be at 
occafions 


> 





















































38 ON 
oceafions he would make ufe of the 
words of my motto, the knglith of 
Which is, **1f, I go, who will ftay 
here? If I flay, who will go?” To 
judge properly of our own merits is a 
perfection which few men attain; and 
in our decifions on this point, vanity 
more frequently prevails over reafon, 
than diffiidence over truth. 

* Tobe too mach fatisfied with our 
own merits (fays an ancient philofopher) 
is afolly; to be too difhdent of our- 
{elves, is a weaknefs.” If, however, 
we nicely examine things as they pafs 
before us in the commerce of this five 
we fhall find that the bold, forward, 
and atluming man, however fhallow 
his abilities may be, will always nfe 
upon the wre k of timid, bathful, and 
concealed merit. "Lo what caufe thall 
we ,attribute the fuccefs of quacks in 
phyfic, initerant preachers of religion, 
and pettifopgers of the law, but to the 
uncommon thare of impudence they 
poilefs, which prejudices the minds of 
the tgnorant, and obfcures the under- 
fiandings of the rich and lazy, who are 
above the trouble of reflection? If we 
take a general view of fociety, we thall 
foon be convinced, that the loquacious 
inan, who afhirms the truth of a matter 
withouttimidity,w ho pofiti ely vouches 
for fact what he afferts, and affumes the 
authority of fome great perion of his 
acquaintance to fupport it, will be 
litened to with attention; while 
the modeft few, who perhaps may know 
the whole to be falfe, wall not dare to 
oppofe him, leit they thould be over- 
power d by at multiplicity of W ords, 
and overwhelmed by a torrent of im- 
UU de nee. 

Ie is indeed a misfortune for a man 
to he of too tumid a ditpofiticn, and to 


be fearful of fupporung his own argu- 


ment, when he has truth and reafon on 
his fide, fince, with fuch a difpofition, 
he can hardly be expeéted even to make 
any tolerable figure in life. On the 
other hand, it 1s laughable enough to 
fee the imaginary and affected confe- 
qzence of fome people, who, like Dante, 
eontider themfelves as the life and foul, 
asthe primum mobile of thofe machines, 
an the motions of which they are per- 
haps as little concerned, as the organ- 
blower is in producing thofe enchant- 


VANITY. 






ing ftrains which ari 

touch of the organiftY§ = 
The yain man is often moft ridicu- 

lous when he thinks himfelf moft bril- 


liant; foras vanity is always greedy of 
applaufe, the pr becomes fo biaffed 
to itfelf, and the fenfes fo di 

that he cannot feel the irony of ‘ 
and the fatyrical applaufes of fome wit, 
till the laughter of the whole company 


roufe him from _ his lethargy and 
awaken him to a juft fenfe of his folly 
and difgrace. 

To hold the balance properly be- 
tween the extremes of vanity and dif- 
fidence is a buafinefs that will require 
little lefs than the ftudy of a man’s 
life, fince the boundary that feparates 
the one from the other, is as thin as 
the partition which divides fenfe from 
thought. ‘The mind that is accuftomed 
to wander through the lawlefs regions 
of fancy, and whofe flight is not to be 
ftopped by either reflection, reafon, or 
philofophy, will receive mo improye- 
ment from age and experience; and he, 
in whofe bofom fuch a mind is feated, 
will ever be the dupe of his rant) 
judices, and be infulted or defpifed 
the members of every fociety, in W 
manly and refined converfation holds a 
place. ‘There is, indeed, a degree of 
confidence which every man ought £0 
poilefs in himfelf, and which he : 
never give up to the whim and caprice 
ofany one. We fhould not fafferour- 
feives to be laughed out of a virtuous 
action, nor give up our integrity to 
idol of fathion. ‘To value ourlelves as 
beings of an exalted nature, andas born 
to rule over, not to imitate, the brute 
creation, is not to be confidered as 
a mark of vanity, but as the 

rovince of man. 
ah which nature has given us, and to 
improve them to our-own ad 
and the good of the community, 
which we live, is certainly our 5 
and it is furely no crime to 
vorld fee and approve them; but 
we may not ratie enemics, oF 
ourfelves to ridicule, we fhould 
rate the few talents which Heaven 


beftowed us, and properly weigh our — 
ee: a 
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own merit when compared 


of others. sh, 


‘To exert t ta- 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


1 R, 


S many of your readers have undoubtedly vifited the celebrated ‘Tintern- 
Abbey, the following defcription of it cannct fail of bringing to their 


. , 
mind, 


in the ftrongeft point of view, the various beauties of thofe famous ruins. 


FE. 


A DESCRIPTION OF TIN TERN-ABBEY. 


rOINTERN-ABBEY, which be- 

[ longs to the Duke of Beaufort, is 

ctuated on the River Wye, at a {mall 

nce from Monmouth, and it 1s 

eileemed, with its appendages, the moft 

beautiful and piéturefque view on that 
celebrated {tream. 

Cattles and abbeys have different fi- 

, agreeable to their refpective 

‘The cafile meant for defence, 

is boldly on the hill: the abbey, 

tended for meditation, is hid in the 
fequeltered vale. 

happy then, if one fuperiar rock 
its brow the thivered fragment huge 


Ot fome old Norman fortrefs: happier far, 
i 1 moft happy, if thy vale below 
Wath, with the eryttal coolnefs of its rills, 


mouldering abbey’s ivy-vefted wall. 


uch is the fituation of 'Tintern-Ab- 
lt occupies a gentle eminence in 

the middle of a circular valley, beauti- 
fully fereened on all fides by woody 
wis: through which the river winds 
urfe; and the hills clofing on its 

and on its exit, leave no 

1 for inclement blafts to enter. A 
ple ling retreat could not be 
| | he wouds and glades inter- 
msca; the winding of the river; the 
Variety of the eround; the {plendid 
m0, contratted with the objeéts of 
©, and the elegant line formed by 


uminit of the hills which include 


found. 


nting piece of fcenery. Every 
tr iquil, fy fequeftered from the 
° of life, that it is very eafy 
‘ve a man of warm imagisa- 
Hon, Inn nkith times, might ve 
ured Oy fuch a feene to become 
Maditant of it. 
» part of the ruins of Tintern is 
m ti . river, except the abbey- 
It has been an clegant Go- 


Chur a. 


thic pile; but it does not make that 
appearance as‘a diftant object, which 
we expected, though the parts are beau- 
tiful. The whole is ill fhaped. No 
ruins of: the tower are tet, which 
might give form and contraft to the 
walls and buttreffes, and other inferior 
arts: on the contrary a number of ga- 
vlards hurt the eye with their fre- 
quency, and difguit it by the vulgarity 
of their fhape. A mallet judicioufly 
ufed, but who durft ufe it? might be 
of fervice in fraéturing fome of them; 
particularly thofe of the crofs ifles, 
which are not only difagreeable in 
themfelves, but ie Sa - perfpec- 
tive. But were the building ever fo 
beautiful, encompaffed as it is with 
fhabby houfes, it could make no ap- 
pearance from the river. From aftand 
near the road, it is feen to more ad- 
vantage. But if Tintern-Abbey be lefs 
‘triking as a diftant object, it exhibits 
on a nearer view, when the whole to- 
gether cannot be feen, but the eye fet- 
tles on fome of its nobler parts, a very 
enchanting piece of ruins. Nature has 
never made it her own. ‘Time has 
worn Off all traces of the bull: it has 
blunted the fharp edges of the chiffel; 
and broken the regularity of oppofing 
parts. ‘The figured gmaments of the 
eat window are gone, thofe of the 
weft window are left. Moft of the 
other windows, with their principal 
ornaments, remain, ‘To thefe are fu- 
peradded the ornaments of time, tg 
maffes uncommonly large, has taken 
poffeffion of many parts of the wall; 
and gives a happy contralt to the grey- 
coloured fort, fi wee the bu 

is CO . Nor is 

Males of ¥ rarions hes, with lyehens, 
maiden ir, penny ; other 
humble plants, overfpread the furfaces 
or hang from every point and crevice. 
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Some of them were in flower, others 
only in leaf, but all together they give 


. thofe full blown tints which add the 


richeft finifhing to a ruin. Such is the 
beautiful appearance w hich ‘Tintern- 
Abbey exhibits on the outiide in thofe 
parts where we can obtain a near view 
of it. But when we enter it, we fee 
it in moft perfection ; at leait if we 
confider it as an independent object, 
unconnested with landfcape. ‘The roof 
is gone: but the walls, pillars, and 
abutiaents which fupported it, are en- 
tire. A few of the pillars indeed have 
given way; and here and there a piece 
of the facing of the wall: but in cor- 
rcfpondent parts, one always remains 
to tell the itory. ‘The pavement ts 
obliterated: the elevation of the choir 
is no longer vilibie: the whole area is 
reduced to one level; cleared of rub- 
bifh, and covered with neat turf clofe- 
ly fhorn, and interrupted with nothin 

but the noble columns which formed 
the ifles, and fupported the tower, 
When we ftood at one end of this awful 
piece of ruin, and furveyed the whole 
in one view, the elements of air and 
earth, its only covering and pavement, 
and the ground and venerable remains 
which terminated both, perfect enough 
to form the reripective ; yet broken 
eno gh to def roy the regularity ; the 
eve was above meafure delighted 
velty of the fCene. More ridturefque 
it cert uinly WW wild have been, if the 
area, unadorned, had been left with all 
its rouch fragments of ruin feattered 
roun i: and bold wu as the hand that ree. 
moved them: yet as the outfide of the 
ruin, which 1S the chief object of 
pict eique curiofity, is fill left in all 
ats wild and native rudenefS; weexcufe, 
perhaps, we approve the neatnefs, that 
1s introduced within, jt may add to the 
beauty of the fcene — to its novelty it 
undoubtedly does. Amongotherthings 
in this fcene of ¢ fol ition, the por erty 
and wretchedne’s of the 
were remarkabiec, 


inhabitants 
They occupy little 


TINTERN-ABBEY. a 


huts, raifed among the ruins ofthe 
monaftery; and feem to have no em. 
ployment but begging, as if a place, 
once devoted to indolence, could never 





again become the feat of induftry, ° As 


we left the abbey, we found the whole 
hamlet at the gate, either openly fo. 
liciting alms; or covertly, under the 
pretence of carrying us to fome part 
of the ruins, which each could thew; 
and was far fuperior to any thing which 
could be fhewn by any one elfe, ‘The 
mott lucrative occafion could not have 
excited more jealoufy and contention. 
One poor woman we followed, who 
had engaged to fhew us the monk’s 
library: fhe could fearce crawl; thuf- 
fling along her palfied limbs, and mea- 
gre, contra¢ted body, by the help of 
two flicks. She ledus through an old 
gate into a place overfpread with net- 
tles and briars; and pointing to the 
remnant of a fhattered ‘cloifter, told us 
that was the place; it was her own 
manfion: all indeed fhe meant to tell 
us, was the ftory of herown 

nefs: and all fhe had to fhew us was 
her own miferable habitation. Wedid 
not expect to be interefted: bat we 
found we were, Inever faw fo loath- 
fome a human dwelling; it was a cavi- 
ty lofuily vaulted, between two rul 
walls, which ftreamed with various €0- 
loured ftairs of nw halite dews, 
The floor was earth, yieldi 

moifture ap pe tea No the merett 
utenfil, or furniture of any Kine appe 
ed, but a wretched belfead, (peal 
with a few rags and drawn into the 
middle of the cell to prevent its Fe 
ceiving the damp which trickled dow 
the walls. At one end was an ight 
ture which ferved juft to let mm 
enough to difcover the w 
widun. When we food in the 
this cell of mifery, and felt the 
damps which ftrackg us in every direc- 
tion, we were rather fi | that 
the wretched inhabitant was 1a me 
than that the bad only jult loft the 
of her limbs. 
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P O 


ON VIRTUE. 


Virtus, repulfe nefcia fordida, 
Intamingtis fulget honoribus. HorAt~ 


H me! will thoughtlefs mortals ever prize 
A ‘Ths beams that float in fancy’s fruitful eye? 
Joi th ok when glittering forms unnaumber’d rife 

They fead to pleafures chat will never die? 


‘ys, how vain the mifer’s golden dreams ; 
For hoarded treafures cannot purchafe joy! 
{low vain Che prodigal’s delufive fchemes, 

Which pleale one moment, and the next do- 
A'l rrantient are the gifts, that pleafure brings : 
When pretent, they delude, when paft, they se 


mcit breat defies malignant care : 
The Vicious only dread the pangs of woe 5 
truth and reafon to mankind declare, 
Virtue alone is happinefs below !”” 


What are the honours of the proudly great ? 
the laurel-wreath which decks the poet’s 


' 
oro 


th of incenfe, and the pride of ftate, 
No laiting pleafures on the mind beitew ! 


Virtue to man congenial blifs can give ! 
_ Tien let me Vice’s flattering power reftrain 5 
A » late, fhall feeble mortals ftrive 

bo curd the tyrant, when they feel the chain? 
For \ 


cy inevery fhape, when unconfin’d, 

P ‘tcorns controul, and blatts the haneft name; 
l Vutue’s golden precepts from the mind, 
‘ucrs honour, fortunes life, and tame. 


: Virtue ; Goddefs heavenly bright { 
‘hee ilumin’d, let my bofom glow 3 
i canit In every ttage attord delight ; 
ou canst, tn every fcene, difpel our woe, 


tn’s contraéted hour, thy heavenly ray 
““igeat beams, with captivating grace ; 
alt thou bloom, when age’s paintul day, 
stacy in the head, and wembles in the pace. 


n repentance foothes the mournful heart, 
4 Sincey Sluats tormenting contcience’ fting, 
. ‘9 mo.liate lorrew, and impart 
“a calm, which vice can never bring. 


sudty mortals quaff {weet pleafure’s ftream, 
‘a ‘ys deceive, and vanity betrays ; 
AlN" |wiltiy terminates the golden dream, 
oeauty lades, and vigorous youth decays. 
Ace, the ¢ ‘picuous mark of fortune’s ’ 
1, | Sey 08 wretchedoefs, imuft ftill complain: 
sty iS, feel, unable to aflu 
~ Ming of infult, and the rack of pain? 
nen pale dileafe encrves the vital frame, 
vice inks appal’d, while virtue’s glories rife, 
te retplendent {park o avenly flame, 
«nt tor immortal lifesMeyond the ides. 
Lona. Mac. dS} 1783. 


ET RY: 


Then, Goddefs, hear! Oh; hear my fuppliant vow !) 
Oh, lead me far from Vice’s wretched throng 5 
So, while intrinfic honours deck my brow, 
Thy animating name fhall {well my tong! 


Let courage, not impetuous paffion fway ; 
A generous piety, and not auitere ; 

Let reverend age, a blamelefs eafe difplay, 
And death, nor vainly hope, nor idly fear! 


Let me to folitude from cares withdraw, 
By thee fupported, and by wifdom fir’d ! 
Be my life regulated by thy law, 
Each with direéted, and each thought infpir’d. 


By Virtue animated, Greece beheld 
Her fons, in arms and arts fuperiour rife : 
Saw her ftates flourifh, and her toes repell’d, 
And hallow’d temples reach the diftant ikies. 


By Virtue animated, Codrus bares 
His.manly bofom to the miflile dart : , 
While, in his country’s caufe, the patriot dares 
Defy the wound that perforates his heart. 


By thy inttrudtions, facréd Vittue, taught, 


The fons of Sparta feorn’d a fervile yoke ! 
And meed of juftice Ariftides fought, . 
And, bléft with eloquence, the Athenian {poke, 
By Virtue animated, Rome difplay’d, 
Her banner waving jn the darken’d airs 
While, led by thee, her warriors undifmay’d, 
Could fight like heroes, and like Gods ¢ould 
fpare, 
*T was thine to blefs immortal Milton’s lyre, 
With wifdom’s lore, and energy divine ; 
*Twas thine enraptur’d Dryden to infpire, - 
With thought fublime, and ** long refounding” 
line. 
Unaw'd by envy, fn thy precepts bred. ‘ 
With dain dake great Chatham rofe! 
Nor fway’d by intereft, nor by faction led, ° 
He doom’d to fate Britannia’s daring foes. 


But to fictitious names no more confin’d,.. . - 
To thee my thoughts afpire, O God fupreme! 
Some emanation of thy mind, 
Virtue from thee derives her fulgent beam. 


Grant that her precepts and pellucid ray 
May curb wt pafhons and inform my foul : 


Initruct my heart to find the living way, . 
And error’s clouds, and folly’s rage controul, 


Teach me to fhun delufive ss falfe na 
Vice’ guilegal tenets, fathion's painted thows 

Teach Bag «oy truth, “« whatever is, is right,” 
And all, but Virtue’s folid pleafures, woe. é 









LO W E. 
In THR STYLE OF ANACREON, 

AY, Lovs ever hall my foul “s 
GO" umbly yield to thy controul . 
Say, what magie can impa 1 
Such foft terrors te” - ot ed 
That we rim 
ri ,? And 
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And the darling fair ane prize, 

Though our paffion the defpife ? 

What impels us to purfue, 

Tell me, Lov Oh, tell me true? 

*“ Hors—’tis Horz, the God replies, 
Soothes your pangs, and heals your fighs. 
Hors, the parent of defire, 

Fans the flame which charms infpire. 
If the paifion be fincere, 

If my laws the {wain revere, 
Pleafure’s all-enlivening train, 

Court his breaft, nor court in vain; 
Friendthip firft, with look ferene, 
Fond Affection’s gentle mien: 
Honour with a fteady eye, 

Fiegant fimplicity: 

Sympathy, that meafure keeps, 
Smiles, with joy, with anguiih weeps! 
** ‘Thefe allure the captive fwain, 

And thall well reward his pain, 
It the object of his heart, 
Hear the vow, and cafe the fmart. 
‘* If falfe thepherds deck my thrine, 
And implore my gifts divine, 
Anxious doubt, and frettul Spleen; 
ealouly of haggard mein; 
Jos that vanith, ere obtain’d, 
fonour, with furmifes ftain’d, 
Jdle Hopes and Tranfports vain 
Sull delude—yee ftill detain ! 
** Ah, then, youth, if beauty’s charm, 
Should thy gentle breait alarm, 
Let thy heart’s affection prove, 
Ever faithful to thy love; 
So, perhaps, at lait, the fair 
May attend thy votive pray’r, 
Bid thee ceafe w breathe the figh, 
And reward thy conftancy.”’ 
Come then, Love—come gentle boy, 
Lead thy votary to joy; 
‘Teach my charmer to beguile, 
All my forrows with a {mile. 

Let a mutual flame impart, 
Biifs tupreme to either heart; 
And her praile while I rehcearfe, 
Fondnefs shall infpire the verfe: 
Fragrant wreathes our hands fhall twine, 
Love, to decorate thy fhrine; 
Where the lily and the rofe 
Shall their bloomy fweets difclofe; 
And the tlowerets which we bring 
Piourtth with eternal (pring. 

We may join the feitive throng, 
Sweep the lyre, and tune the for gy 
When the hymeneal train, 
Bearing cach a filken chain, 

Now retreat, and now advance, 
As they form the myttic dance; , 
Or beneath the fpangied thics, 
While the moon her lieht fupolies ; 
Or beneath the woodbine tha le, . 
Which no mortal dares invade ; 
Tf has animaced breaf*, 

Be not with thy favour hieft. 

Come then, Love, my fvit fueceed ; 
Honour’s wr athe fhall be thy meed; 
Qnd the furt forget to glow, 

And the waters ceafe to flow, 
Ere, with Chioe's fondnefe blett, 
Paltehood fhould poilefs my breaftmeme 


POET RY. 






No—my charmer I'll adore, 
*Till earthly joys delight no more. 





VERSES 


Written the late Eart or Cuzsres. 
mths over a fideboard, at Sir E 
Stanhope’s, Twickenham. : 


| Fe focial mirth with gentle manners join, 

Unftun’d by laughter, uninflam'd by wine; 

Let reafon unimpair’d exert its 

But let gay fancy ftrew the way with 

Far hence the wag’s and witling’s fcurril 

Whofe noife and nonfenfe fhock the decent guefts 

True wit and humour fuch low helps decline, 

Nor will the graces owe their charms to wine, 

Fools fly to drink, in native dullnefs funk: 

In vain——they’re ten times greater fools when 
drunk. 

Thus free from riot, innocently gay, 

We'll neither with, nor fear our final day, 


On feeing Mifs M. STAGELDOIR dance, 
and play Wri Liam in Rosimas 


DORN’D with each attractive grace, 
When we beheld you firft advance, 
The loves directed every Page 
And led you through the mazy dance. 


Thus when in woman’s gay attire, 
Sweet Stageldoir, you tread the ftages 
Each fwain with inttant love you fire,” 
And every beauteous nymph with rages 
But when, in William's humble guile, 
We view your unaffected cafe, 
And fimpler airs delight our eyes, 
And all your ruftic graces pleafes 


Each bofom difterent paffions move; 
Some magic charra around us plays? - 

The female heart begins to love, 
And all the man with envy gaze. 





VIATOR. 
Birmingham, July 7, 1783. 





A SACRED HYMN. 
Ww" thou afflicted fpirit why 


Art thou caft down with care? 
Why will thy melancholy thoughts 
Contign thee io defpair? 


Cannot this goodly world fo gay, 
Nor all that it contains, 
The flowery fields, the radiant tkies, 
Solace and foothe thy pains? %., 
Cannot the toils of active life, 
Thy bufy thoughts engage? 
Nor yet the chearful haunts of men ’ 
Thy rifing griets afluage? ” 
Or is thy fenfe of joy effac’d? 
Are ali thy withes fied? 
Thy hopes and thy defires extingt? _ 
And thine affections dead? c 


Yet, gentle {pirit, I would not 


Upon thy griefs intrude: i. 24 
Nor litt the facred veil that hides” “eS 
Thy foft follicitude. = * pt 


°°? - - 











1783. 
Poor, drooping fpirit, T will not 
nor reprove 5 


| thee 
e tioee 


KR UAL ’ 

But { would pour into thy wounds, 
lhe balm of heavenly love. 

Oo e to heaven, and breathe 
lo heaven thy tervent prayer: 


God will relieve thy lore dittrefs, 
And fave thee from defpair. 


Think not that God neglects thy cry: 
He thine afflictions knows 5 

And tries thy vigour and thy faith, 
And proves thee with thy woes. 


O ttrive then with thyfelf, and ftill 
Right valiantly contend : 

Thy juiferings cannot laft tor age; 
Thy eriefs will have an end. 


Obferve the days that thou haft liv’d, 
How very fhort they feem! 

The thadow of a flying choud! 
Or recollected dream. 


So will the future portion be 
Ot thy remaining lite: 
Strive then with holy zeal, and God 


} hl af wu mr? > 
Shall blefs thy pious ftrife. 


He will thy forrow mitigate, 
And wipe away thy tears: 

And he will heal thy painful wounds, 
And banith all thy tears. 

Amid the tilence of the grave, 
Far trom alarming woes, 

The weary heart thall ceafe to beat 
In unduturb’d repole. 


But what a glorious recompenfe, 
Awaits thee in the fky? 

There on a throne of gold fhalt thou 
Exalted be on high. 


Thy robes of fnowy white thall fhine, 
Pure as the noontide light: 

And flowery fields of happinefs, 
Rafe on thy ravith’d fight. 


Strengthen’d, and prov’d, and purified, 
By all thy fufferings here, 

On wings, thou fhalt afcend and fly 
Beyond the ftarry {phere. 


The minifter of heaven fhalt thou, 
, hy growing powers employ, 
And execute his will, and fhare 
Phe tullnefs of his joy. 
O then endure a little while, 
_ And wreftle with thy woes: 
T ° heaven litt up thy foul, from heaven 
hy confolation flows. 
Fearlefs nd refolute perform 
o Che talk to thee affign’d : 
neve not; but, like an heir of heaven, 
Be active and refign’d. 


Gold, precious gold with fierceft flames, 
i 


Fe sin the furnace try’d: 
“3 18 trom earthly mixture moft 
Severely purified ; 
And then it thines a diadem 
nm : Princes brow. 
c fineft {pirits muft be proy’, 
Aad fortified with woe, wii: 





POETR Y. 
THE DOOM OF OPPRESSION, 


An INSCRIPTION. 


TRANGER! fhould compulfive need 
S Thy folitary journey lead 
By that defolated rock 
Shatter’d by the frequent fhock 
Of thunder pealing from the fky, 
Charg’d with vengeance from on high, 
Tread not near that (haggy mound 


With tangling brakes and hemlock crown'ds 


And chiefly at decline of day, 
Turn thee, ftranger, turn away, 
Ever at the difmal hour, 
When the clouds of midnight low’r, 
All amid th’ incumbent gloom, 
Rifing from th’ unhallow’d tomb, 
A fpirit with heart-rending wail, 
Loads the melancholy gale: 
And, in the agonies-of pain, 
Shakes an unrelenting chain. 
Furioufly with hideous fereams, 
Girt with flames and livid gleams, 
Fiends in their vindictive ire 
Scourge him with a fcourge of fire. 
For the fell oppreffor’s doom 
Overtakes him in the tomb! 
What avail’d his treafur’d gain? 
What avail’d his wide domain? 
For, of fear’d and rugged heart, 
Never would his hand impart, 
From his overflowing ftore, 
A fcant pittance to the poor. 
Nor alonedhis wealth with-held; 
But by avarice impell’d, 
Drove the widow and her child 
To weep and wander in the wild: 
Reft them of their humble lot: 
Drove them from their lowly cot: 
*¢ Pity my child,” the mother cry’d; 
Unpity’d child and mother died, 
ut the fell oppreffor’s doom 
Overtakes him in the tomb. 
Tortur’d while he liv’d with care, 
Driven by demons to defpair, 
By the difmal midnight thade, 
In this wild horrific glade, 
Furious he unfheath’d the fword, 
And his ruthiefs bofam gor’d. 
There he lay, unown’d, unbleft,. 
Save that pious trav’lers caft 
On his bleach’d, unbury’d bones, 
Scanty earth and gather’d ftones, 
Till that fhapelefs mound arofe 
The memorial of his woes. 








EPITAPH, 


E fons of eafe, who fpread your fails 

In Pleafure’s filver ream, 
Believe not the fallacious gales, 

Nor truft the glittering beam, 


















































































































































THE ingenious writer who has fa- 
voured the public with this work, is 
well known in the literary world, and 
will acquire additional reputation from 
thefe obfervations. ‘They are divided 
into eleven feétions, and are infcribed 
to Mr. Mafon, who feveral years ago 
commented fome obfervations which 
Mr. Gilpin had made on the lakes and 
mountains of the northern parts of this 
ifland. ‘Thefe, as he informs us, would 
have been publifhed fome time fince, 
if the expences of engraving and print- 
ing had not worn too terrible an afpeét. 

Mr. Gray, we are told, made almoft 
the fame little tour, in the very year 
that our author made it, and paid him 
fome very handfome compliments on 
perufing thefe obfervations, which 
were fhewn him in a very rough and 
unfinifhed ttate. Thefecommendations, 
and the ‘* advice of friends,” among 
whom Mr. Mafon feems to claim a 
confpicuous place, Mr. Gilpin fays, 
were a ftronger inducement for him ‘to 
peblifh his work, than any expectation, 
which he could form of approbation 
from the literary world. 

Thefe obfervations, however, the 
author might have ventured to fend 
forth from the prefs, even without ap- 
plying to his friends for counfel. Such 
references, indeed, are feldom of real 
fervice, as the favourable opinion which 
us thus extorted can rarely be trufted; 
and who could be fo cruel, or fo daring, 
as to tell a writer that his work was 
unfit for publication? Ia the prefent 
inflance, we think with Mr. Mafon, 
that it wonld have been a lofs to the 
lovers of deferiptive painting, if this 
performance had been withheld from 
the public. 

Mr. sn thus opens his firft fec- 
tion:—** We travel for various pur- 
pofes; to explare the culture of foils; 
to view the curiofities of art; tofurvey 
the beauties of nature; to fearch for 


LITERARY REVIEW, 
ARTICLE I 


BSERVATIONS ox the River Wye, and Several Parts of South Wales, Se, 
relative chiefly to pidture/que Beauty, made in the Summer of the 1770 
By William Gilpin, M. A. Vicar of Boldre, near Lymington. 8vo. London. 





her produétions; to learn the man- 
ares. men ; ic different polities, 
and modes of life, tide ud 

‘* The following little w propa 
a new object of aS that of not. 
barely examining the face of a country; 
but of examining it by the rules of pic- 
turefque beauty: that of not merely 
defcribtags but of adapting the de- 
{cription of natural f{cenery t prin- 
ial of artificial bandleapet and of 
opening the fources of thoie pleafures, 
which are derived from the« rifon 

«* Obfervations of this kind, throt 
the vehicle of defcription, have the 
better chance of being ae ie 
as they are not the offspring of ¢heory; 
but are taken warm from. the fcenes of 


” 


nature as they arife. vente 
Our author has adhered with fidel 

to the rules which ‘he here laid dow: 

and the whole of the tour proves him 

to be a polite fcholar, a man of 2 

and can tafte, and a nice 3 


ft» * 





curate 0 
ture’s variegated fcenes. i 

Mr. G. took his courfe along the 
Wallingford road, through Oxford te 
Gloucetter. Down the- river 
through Persfield, Chepftow, and 
mouth. ‘Through part of Sox 
acrofs the Briftol Channel, th 
Newbury and Reading, to H 


The plates, which are about fifteen 
in number, are etched from 
which, Mr. Gilpin tellsus, were 
fketched, and under many difz 










picturefque and ornainental 
of which it is compefed. 

The obfervations on the various de- 
corations that ornament the ft 
the river Wye, breathe all, the 
knowledge of a matter, with a 
fire and imagination of am As 


They are only intended to ive fome - 
idea of the general eto 
but ‘in no degree, to mark the | 











er of the beauties ff nay 
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and indeed the whole work will provea _ traft of the fcreens. : Sometimes one of 


al force of entertainment to men of tafte, the fide-{creens is elevated; fometimes 
and of utility to painters. | the other; and fometimes the front. 
« The Wye takes its rife near the Or both the fide-fcreens may be lofty; 
f:nmit of Plinlimmon; and dividing and the front either high, or low. 
1 the counties of Radnor and Brecknoc, “« Again, they are varied by the fold- 


ales through Herefordfhire. From ing of the fide-fcreens over each other ; 
thence becoming a fecond boundary, and hiding more or lefs of the front. 
between Monmouth, and Gloucefter- When none of the front is difcovered, 
fhire, it falls into the Severn, a little the folding-fide either winds round, 
below Chepftow. To this place from like an amphitheatret, or it becomes 
Rofs, which is a courfe of near 40 a loag reach of perfpestive: 
miles, it hows in agentle, uninterrupted — ‘* Thefe fimple variations admit ftill 
ream; and adorns, through its various. further variety from becoming complex. 
reaches, a fuccefion of the moft pic- One of the fides may be compounded 
turefque fcenegs of various parts; while the other re- 
« The beauty of thefe fcenes arifes. mains fimple: or both may be com- 
chiely from two circumftances—the poianded;* and the front fimple: or the 
lofty banks of the river, and its mazy Front alone may be compounded. 
courfe; both which are accurately ob- «« Befides thefe fources of variety ,there 
ferved by the poet, when he deferibes are other circumftances, which, under 
tue Wye, as ecchoing through its wind- the name of ornaments, ftill further in- 
ing bounds*. It could notwelleccho, creafe them. Plain banks will admit 
unlefs its banks were lofty. all the variations we have yet mention~ 


TOTP SRT ORS FF" SP 


is “ From thefe two circumftances the ed: but when this plainnefs is adorned, 
af views it exhibits, are of the moftele- a thoufand other varieties arife. § — 
ns gant kind of perfpettive; freefromthe . ‘* The ornaments of the Wye may 
y formality of lines, ‘be ranged under four heads —ground— . 
Ny “Every viewona river, thus circum- wood—rocks—and buildings. 
n ftanced is compofed of four grand parts; « The ground, of which the banks 
d the area, which is the river itfelf; the of the Wye confifts (and which hath 
- two fide fereens, which are the oppofite ‘thus far been confidered only in its ge- 
> banks, and mark the perfpeétive; and neral effect) affords every variety which 
the front-fcreen which points out the ground is capable of receiving; from 
c winding of the river. the fteepeft precipice to the flatteft 
o “If the Wyeran, like aDutchcanal, meadow. \ This variety appears in the 
» between parallel banks, there could be ine formed’ by the fummits of the 
; no front-fcreen ; the two fide-fereens,, banks; in the fwellings, and excava- 
" in that fituation, would lengthen to a tions of their declivities; and in the 
: point unequal furfaces of the lower grounds. 


““ftaroadwereunderthecircumftance =‘ In many places alfo the nd js 
6! a river winding like the Wye, the broken; which adds new Garces of 
cect would be the fame. But this is variety. By broken ground, we mean 
rarely the cafe. The road purfues the onl doch ground, as hath loft its turf, 
regularity of the country. It climbs and difcovers the naked {oil. Often 
the hill; and finks into the valley: and you fee a gravelly earth fhivering from 
this irregularity gives the views it ex-. the hills, and thelving down their fides 
aye a x wie: chara¢ter, jn the form of water-falls: or 

‘But the views on the Wye, though . you fee dry, ftony channels, | 
Compofed only of thefe Gcaphe Sass ie ty Bite, 1 a 0 
yet infinitely varied, temporary torrents. A id fornetimes 

“They are varied, firft, by the con-. fo trifling a caufe, as the rubbing of 


* Pleas’d Vaga echoes thro’ its winding bounds, 
And Rapid Severn hoarfe applaufe vefag. Pope’s Eth. Bp et 


* ‘The word amphitheatre, ftriétly Speaking, is a complete inclofure t but, T believe, it ts en 
 woaly accepted, as hese, for wip eras plochot a utobeure, though it de not wiad entively 
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46 
fheep againft the fides of little banks, 


or hillocks, will often occafion very 
beautiful breaks. 

‘* The colourtooof thebroken foil is 
a great fource of variety : the yellow, 
or the red oker; the afhy grey; the 
black earth; or the marley blue. And 
the intermixtures of thefe with patches 
of verdure, blooming heath, and other 
vegetable tints, flill increafe that va- 
ricty. 

** Nor let the faftidious reader think, 
thefe remarks defcend too much into 
detail. Were an extenfive diftance de- 
fcribed, a foreft-fcene, a fea-coaft view, 
a valt femi-circular range of broken 
mountains, or fome other grand difplay 
of nature, it would be trifling to mark 
thefe minute circumftances. But here 
the hill around exhibits little, except 
fore-grounds ; and it 1s neceffary, where 
we have no diftances, to be more exaét 
in finifhing objects at hand. 

«« The next great ornament on the 
banks of the Wye, are its woods. In 
this country there are many works car- 
ried on by fire; and the woods being 
maintained for their ufe, are periodi- 
cally cut down. As the larger trees 
are generally left, a kind of alternacy 
takes place: what is this year a thicket, 
may the next be an open grove. The 
woods themfelves poffefs little beauty, 
and lefs grandeur; yet, as we confider 
them as the ornamental, not as the ef- 
fential parts, of a fcene, the eye mutt 
not examine them with exa¢tnefs; but 
compound for a general effeét. 

** One circumftance attending this 
alternacy is pleafing, Many of the 
furnaces on the banks of the river 
confume charcoal, which is manufac- 
tured on the fpot; and the fmoke 
which is frequently feen iffuing from 
the fides of the hills and fpreading its 
thin veil over a part of them, beauti- 
fully breaks their lines, and unites 
them with the fky. 

** The chief deficiency, in point of 
wood, is of large trees on the edge of 
the water; which, clumped here and 
there, would diverfify the hills, as the 
eye pailes them; and remove that hea- 
vinets, which always, in fome degree 
(though here as little as poffible) arifes 
from the continuity of ground, They 
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would alfo give diftance to th 
removed parts; which, in a fcene 
this, would have peculiar 7 
for as we have here fo little di 
we wifh to make the moft of what we 


have.—But trees immedi a the 
\ u es im sa fy: : 


foreground cannot be 
fcenes as they would obftruét the na- 
vigation of the river. ae 
** The rocks, -which are 
ftarting through the woods, 
another ornament on the 
Wye. The rock, as all other 
though more than all, receives its chief 
beauty from contrafty Some objets 
are beautiful in themfelves. ‘The eye 
is pleafed with the tuftings of 
it isamufed with purfuing the 
fiream; or it refts with delig 
fhattered arches of a Gothicruin. Such 
objects,, independent of compofition, 
are beautiful in themfelves. But the 
rock, bleak, naked, and unadored, 
feems fcarcely to deferve a among 
them. ‘Tint it with moffes, and 
chens of various hues, and you give 
a degree of beauty. Adorn it wi 
fhrubs, and hanging herbage, and yo 
ftill make it more picturefgue. Con 
neét it with cad and w 
broken ground, and you 
the higheft degree interefting. 
lour and its form are fo 10 
dating, that it generally blends iato 
one of the moft beautiful 
of landfcape. 


‘« Different kinds of rocks hae 
ferent degrees of beauty. Thole 
the Wye, which are of agreyith colour, 
are, in general, fimple and grand; rare- 
ly formal or fantaftic, Sometimes 
they projeét in thofe beautiful fquare 
maffes, yet broken and fhattered in 
every line, which is the charaéteriftic 
of the moft majeftic fpecies of 
Sometimes they flant obliquely 
the eye in fhelving diagonal trata: 
fometimes they appear in large a 
of fmooth ftone, detached from 
other, and half buried in the fot 
Rocks of this ee are the 
lumpifh, and i 

«The various buildings, which arife 
every where on the banks of the 
form the lait of its ornaments; 
caftles, villages, fpires, forges, 
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1983. WAKEFIELD’S 


and bridges. One or other of thefe 
venerable veltiges of the paft, or chear- 
f.] habitations of the prefent times, 
charaterife almoft every {cené. 

« Thefe works of art are, however, 
of much greater ufe in artificial, than 
-. natural landfcape. In purfuing the 
beauties of nature, We range at large 
among forefts, lakes, rocks, and moun- 
tains. ‘The various fcenes we meet 
with furnifh’ an inexhaufted fource of 
pleafure. And though the works of 
art may often give animation and con- 
tral to thefe feenes; yet ftill they are 
not neceflary. We can be amufed with- 


out them. But when we introduce a 
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fcene on canvas———~-when the eye is to 
be confined within the frame of a pic- 
ture, and can no longer range among 
the varieties of nature; the aids of art 
become more neceflary; and we want 
the caftle, or the abbey, to give con- 
fequence to the fcene. And indeed the 
landf{cape painter feldom thinks his 
view perfect, without characterizing it, 
by fome object of this kind.” 

We hall not, at prefent, give any fur- 
ther quotation from this work, but fhall 
oceulishally lay before our readers, fome 
of its moft ftriking paffages, in that 
department of our Magazine which is 
allotted to mifcellaneous productions. 


Arr. Il. 4 new Tranflation of the Gofpel of St. Matthew; with Notes, cri- 
tical, hiftorical, and explanatory. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 4t0. 


THE author was once a member of 
the Church of England: he doth not 
now appear to be a member of any 
church, His opinions are of a fingular 
cat, and we know of no fociety of 
Chriftians that have adopted them pro- 
fefledly, though fome individuals a- 
mong the Socinians may perhaps have 
entertained principles equally free with 
Mr. Wakefield. He doth not believe 
in tie infpiration of the feriptures: and 
very frequently finds foult with the rea- 
{ hinges employed in them to eftablith 
particular do¢trines, or illuftrate parti- 
cular events. He thinks the Evange- 
litts, though in general faithful narra- 
tors of facts that came under their cog- 
hizance, yet were fometimes miftaken 
in their accounts of fome particular 
circumitances that were of little mo- 
ment to the hiftory; and he boldly 
avers that none of the paflages which 
they have quoted from the Old Tefta- 
ment and applied to the conception, 
oa lufferings, and death of Jefus 
~ “iit, have originally any reference to 

", Or can properly be regarded in 
t* light of prophecies. He confiders 
Chriit as a mere man who had no ex- 
tence before the Virgin Mary was 
“0 child (as he tranflatesit) or a dol 
i’, OF in other words, was ec 
fr gnant by a divine impulfe: for Mr. 
f 1 ef ae belicve in the per- 
tains that he me Ghoft: but main- 

s¢ exprefion is merely fi- 


gurative, and denotes nothing more 
than an attribute of the Divinity, or 
at the utmoft it is only a perfonifica- 
tion of the divine power particularly 
manifefted in the effablithiment of the. 
Chriftian difpenfation. By the fame 
mode of interpretation this author af- 
ferts very pofitively (for he is fuperior 
to difiidence, and fpeaks without re- 
ferve or qualification on moft occafions) 
that the words Satan and the Devil are 
merely figurative, and imply nothing 
more than evil in the abftratt. ‘There 
is no devil in reality; nor any wicked 
{pirits that tempt mankind: hence, he 
ays, that our Saviour’s temptation. in 
the Wildernefs is nothing but an alle- 
gorical reprefentation of the tempta- 
tions and difliculties he was expofed to 
in the courfe of his miniftry: and Sa- 
tan’s departing from him means nothing 
more cham his conquering the 
tions that the paffions and prejudices of 
mankind, and the wants and 
of human nature threw in his way to 
divert or terrify him from his great 
work. 

Mr. Wakefield hath other fingulari- 
ties (particularly with refj 
tifm) which will afford little entertain- 
ment to our readers to recount. He 
feems to 3 a ftrong inclination to 
quarre y received opinions; 
and if a ice is eftablifhed by cuf- 
tom and authority he feems car 
to find fault withit. In his vo 
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on orthodoxy, he is moft indecently 
outrageous. “He keeps no terms with 
the dottrines of the trinity, the atone- 
ment, &c. &c. &c. but lavifhes on them 
and on their abettors all the opprobri- 
um that mingled zeal and hatred can 
fupply. 

As acommentary this work is very 
deficient and very cenfurable: and in- 
ftead of fecing the true critic, and the 
folid expolitor ot God’s word, we 


Arr. Il. 

THE adventures here recorded are 
faid to | ive bee n founded O11 fact. We 
fee no reafon to difcredit the atlertion. 
They ; 1 themfelvés extremely pro- 
bable, and they are deferibed in a man- 
ner that a es t! em very much the ap- 
pearance of truth. But whether real 
or fictitious this litde work is both in- 


FROM 


M. "ors of the 






A NOBLEMAN. Joly 
fearcely fee any thing but the futious 
declaimer, and the conceited pedagogue, 


He cannot write without a motto, as 
Hudibras could not fpeak without a 
trope. His book is ftaffed with quo- 
tations from the claflics, and all the 
idle parade of impertinent erudition, 
In fhort, he is a mere cock-chafer of 
criticifm, who fpins—and fpins, aad 
will fpin himfelf to death. 


Manflein Family. 2 vols. 


terelling and entertaining. ‘The. lan- 
guage is free and familiar, yet delicate 
and elegant. The fentiments are fome- 
times lively and acute; at other times 
pathetic and affecting; and at all times 
pertinent and fenfible. ‘The morality 
is pure; and the whole tendency of it 
virtuous and benevolent. 


Art. 1V. Letters fiom a celebrated Nobleman to his Heir, never before publifoed, 


Smail &vo. Nichols. 


THE collection of letters now be- 
fore us is prefented to the public as the 
production of the late Lord Chetter- 
ficld. We believe them to be genuine, 
and grant with the editor, that they 
may be confidered very properly as a 
fupplement to the © Art of Pleafing,” 
2 relic by the fame pen, lately publifhed. 

"Lhe letters addretied to Mr. Stanhope 
were very juftly charaéterifed by the 
great Dr. Johnfon, whofe virtues de- 
ferve even a higher panegyric than his 
literary talents. He ftyled them the 
fcoundrel’s vade mecum, and alerted 
that they ineculcated the morals of a 
whoremonger, and the manners of a 
dancing-matter. Such was the trong 
hanguage of k nov ledge and integrity. 

Phis new colle¢tion does not, indéed, 
deferve fo fevere a ccofure. Nothing, 
it offenfive to 
the caufe of virtue, but then we can 
point out as little to promote fcience, 
or teach wifdom. When a work is 
offered to the public, we require more 
than that it fhould be harmlefs. Let- 
ters to a boy under twelve can afford 
little interefting matter, from the head 
even of a Chelterfield, and thefe letters 
and extracts addreffed to the heir of that 


nobleman at fuch an age, had, perhaps, 


perh ups, can be found im 


better have been fuppreffed. ‘They did 
not, at any rate, merit the warm culos 
gium with which the editor has hee 
noured them, though they carry fome 
few marks of the eafe, ch re and 
wit which fhone in the epi olary ftyle 
of that nobleman. . 

The editor in his advertifement likes 
wife complains, that fome 
Art of Pleating, were ** thrown out, 
in a mutilated ftate, and de by 
the monthly, hackneyed = icle of a 
fixpenny magazine!” On this 
fecen » ded left thefe letters thould 
fhare the fame hard fate, he has kind 
ly laid them before the public. Now, 
for any mutilations which they. might 
fuffer from the cruel flafhing, # 
harfh and uncivil ftrokes of a magazine 
editor's pen, we cannot anfwetr. We 
will, however, affert, and we do rt wi 
the confidence of confcious dignity 
that there are very few pages mm 
whole of this fupplement to that unfor 
tunate work, which feem to ment @ 
place in fuch - ppc 3 < aan 

Our mont compilations on 
intended for oe serail of children, 
and to thofe alone can we recommend 
thefe letters, though we.do not think 
that they will be of half fo -— 
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may derive pardoned, in the rapidity of converfa- 
hooks written by the tion, they will not be excufed in wri- 
Barbauld, for the in- ting, where every man has time to 


think, ifhe canthink. ‘There is alfo 


| » againft this collec- a ftyle appropriated to the feveral forts 
are two letters which we of letters, Letters of bufinefs require 
The former, which only great clearnefs and precifion; fo 
{nt to our readers, is on that ie reader may not be obliged to 
of letter-writing,and though read any one paragraph twice, in order 
rt of it was ingrafted into to underftand it. 
rts of the epiitles formerly a greater latitude; for though they muft 
Virs. Stanhope, yet it be equally clear and intelligible, they 
The latter, which admit of fome levity; and the writer 
this hook, is fuppofed to have may throw into them all the wit that 
vritten by the Earl of Chefterfield, he is mafter of. I need not mention 
delivered after to you yet, the proper ftyle of biilets- 
As this is of fome length, doux, which fhould be only tender, 
quotations are anathematized by and feem to come merely from the 
, we muit content ourfelves heart, whether they do or not. We 
mentioning it, and clofe have but two confiderable collections of 
vith the former. 
| {hall write to you pretty often, are the Letters of Cicero, and of the 
require of you in return one younger Pliny. The former are the 
This will ufe models of good letters, the latter of 
EristoLary StTyYLe, pretty ones. Among the moderns there 
‘hich every gentleman fhould know, are three fuper-eminent ones. Voiture 
) acertain degree at leaft. Ufe will excels in the agreeable badinage*. 
ke it infenfibly eafy to you; and Comte de Buffy in the polite genteel 
i letters thould be in an‘ eafy, but ftyle ofa man of quality, who has a 
ne fime time in a pure and elegant great deal of wit int 
[hey fhould not fmell of the world; and Madame de aie excels 
», nor, on the other hand, be ina them both, by a talent pecu 
vent and flatternly  ftyle. 
hear many people fay, that when tated her letters. We have millions of 
“rite to any body, you fhould fup- letters in our own language, but few 
yourfelf in company with that good ones. In general, they want that 
only write what you would genteel, eafy air, that diftinguifhes the 
lim, were you with him. But French ones which I have mentioned, 
is 1 For though the ftyle of ‘The next time I fee you, I will give 
's fhould by no means be ftiff and you a volume of Comte de Buffy’s Let- 
!, yet it fhould as little beinac- ters, among which there are fevetal of 
For though lit- Madame de Sevigné’s inferted, ‘They 
crrors are pardonable, and will be were near relations and friends,” 


amiliar letters give 


letters among the ancients, and thofe 


knowledge of the 


iarly her 
You own. ‘The Graces feem to have dic- 


-V. Differtations moral and critical. By Yames Beattite, LL. D. Profeffer 
val Philjophy and Logick in the Marifchal College and Univerfity of Aberden; 
i vember of the Lealand Society of Arts and Sciencti, 40. Cadell, tn London; 

‘reech, at Edinburgh. i 
\ the preface to thefe Differtations, ftyle; for the frequent introduction of 

Veattie acquaints his readers, that practical and ferious obfervations; for 

are part of a courfe of prelections, a mor¢ general ufe of the pronouns I 
i to thofe young gentlemen, whom and You, thaa is, Ar gt gr 

balinefs to initiate in the ele- per in difcourfes addrefled to 

ments of moral {cience. This, hehopes, and fora gfe er variety of jll 


il account for the plainnefs of his than have been requifite, if hig = 
Loxp. Mac. nM H hearers 






* Light, airy ftyle, 
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50 BEATTIE’S 
hearers had been of riper years, or more 
accuftomed to abftract enquiry. 

“ The reader will be difappointed 
(continues he) if he expect to find in 
this book any nice metaphyfical theo- 
ries, or other matters of doubtful dif- 
putation. Such things the author is 
not unacquainted with: but they fut 
not his ideas of moral teaching; and 
he has laid them afide long ago. His 
aim is, to inure young minds to habits 
of attentive obfervation; to guard them 
againft the influence of bad ecmsge 
and to fet before them fuch views of 
nature, and fuch plain and practical 
truths, as may at once improve the 
heart and the underftanding, and amufe 
and elevate the fancy. 


that may feem to have little of a prac- 
tical tendency. But the fubtleties in- 
feparable from that part of fcience are 
not, even in the carly part of life, hard 
to be underftood, when explained ina 
fimple ftyle, and with a due regard to 
the gradual expanfion of the human in- 
tellect. ‘To which I may add, that a 
philofophical examination of the prin- 
ciples of grammar is a moft profitable 
exercife to the mental powers of young 
people; and promotes, more perhaps, 
than any other ftudy within their fphere, 
clearnefs of apprehenfion, and correét- 
nefs of language.” 

The reputation which Dr. Beattie 
has fo defervedly acquired as a writer, 
will not be leffened by thefe differta- 
tions, if their merit is to be eftimated, 
as it certainly ought, by what he pro- 
feiles to be his i 
them. They are weil calculated for 
the entertainment and initruction of 
vi uth ; thew a correct and elegant tafte ; 
are written in a plain and perfpicuous 
ftvle; and are replete with a variety of 
pertinent illuftrations. Few writers, 
indeed, appear to be more defirous of 
wromoting the interefts of virtue and 
—nesm than Dr. Beattie, and there 
are very few w ho poflefs, in fo confi- 
derable a degree, the happy talent of 
blending critical knowledge with ufeful 
and practical truths. : 


‘ Whiwh: 
tory ‘ si et nec 
GCuPn bad puomlning 


In the fir ciffertation he treats of 
memory and imagination. He fets out 
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with marking the difference between 
thefe two faculties; points out fome of 
the more confpicuous laws and a 
pearances of memory; propofes 4 
for its improvement; makes fome ob. 
fervations on the memory of brutes, 
and concludes with a few inferences. 
He then proceeds to give a general ac- 
count of imagination, and confiders, at 
full length, that operation of the hu- 
man mind, which, by modern philo- 
fophers has been called the affociation 
of ideas. ‘The affociating principles he 
reduces to five, viz. refemblance, con- 
traricty, nearnefs of fituation, the re- 
lation of caufe and effect, and cuftom 
or habit. 

‘Lhe do€tor goes on to make fome 
practical amas on genius and tafte— 
lays down fome excellent rules for the 
improvement of tafte, and concludes 
with fome direétions for regulating the 
imagination. 

Dreaming is the fubject of the next 
diflertation; fome extraéts from which 
were publifhed in a periodical paper 
called The Mirror, and the whole 1s 
now given, as it was at firft compofed. 
As itts impoflible to give any philoio- 
phical or fatisfattory account of fo ex- 
traordinary a phenomenon as that of 
dicaming, this part of the doétor’s work 
will probably be confidered by the ge 
nerality of readers as the moft unin- 
terelting. He does not attempt, how- 
ever, to explore the efficient caufe 0 
this phenomenon, but contents himfelf 
with making a few unconnetted te 
marks upon it, chiefly with a view to 
point out its final caufe, and to obviate 
thofe fuy erflitions in re ard to it, which 
have fon times troub ed weak minds. 
He is far from being pofitive in what he 
fuggelis, for, on a fubjeét like this, in 
which our experience can never be ac- 
curate, our know ledge, as he juftly ob- 
ferves, can hardly be fuppo ed to rife 
higher than conjeciure. . i 

The fubject of the next differtation 
is the theory of language, and it is di- 
vided into two parts; the firft of w 
treats of the origin and natare 
of fpeech, and the fecond of univerfal 
grammar, ‘This differtation takes up 
more than a third of the work ; but, 
though pezhaps too diffufe, we 
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ply reward the young ftudent, who 
es it a diligent and attentive perufal. 
‘The diflertation on the thecry of 
lancuage is follow ed by a very enter- 
taining one on fable and romance. ‘The 
doctor introduces it with fome general 
narks on ancient and oriental profe 
syle: with a fhort character of the 
Greek apologues afcribed to Efop, the 
latin ones of Phedrus, &c. and then 
sto what is his principal pur- 
n this ditlertation, viz. to enquire 
the origin and nature of the mo- 
gern romance. 
Ihe profe fable of the moderns he 
divides into four fpecies, and treats 
‘cach in their order: 1. The hittori- 
y. 2. The moral allegory. 
. ‘the poetical and ferious fable. 4. 
the noetical and comic fable. 'Thefe 
two lal he comprehends under the ge- 
‘rm ROMANCE, 
‘the FABULOUS HISTORICAL 


a 
. 


’ 


ry it 
tre 


Arcecory, fays he, exhibits real hif- 
tory, difguifed by feigned names, and 
inthed with fi@titious adventures. 
This fort of fable may alfo be fubdi- 
vided into the ferious and the comic. 


1. Of the former, the beft {pecimen 

I know is the \rgenis ; written in la- 
tin, about the beginning of the lait 
ntury, by rr hn Barclay, a Scotch- 
man: and fuppofed to contain an alle- 


gorical account of the civil wars of 
trance during the reign of Henry the 
ihird, 1 have read only part of the 


: and what I read I never took 
trouble to decypher, by means of 
‘y which in fome editions is fub- 
Lto it, or tocompare the fictitious 
scventures of Meleander and Lycoge- 
nes with the real adventures that are 
edto. 1, therefore, am not qua- 
1 to criticize the performance: but 
ly recommend it, as in fome 


try 


cry entertaining, as abounding 
: deteription, and remarkable for 
uc ™M AS part, though not uniformly, 
lor the Clegance of the language. 

. M e have a comic {pecimen of 


Shor : . allegory, in the Hiftory 
_J°8n Bull; a pamphlet written by 
“ lcarned and witty Dr. Arbuthnot, 
— mmonly printed among the works 


. wilt, It was publifhed in ueen 
» time; and intendéd as a fatire 


t 
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on the Duke of Marlborough, and the 
reft of the whig miniftry, who were 
averfe to the treaty of peace that was 
foon after concluded at Utrecht. The 
war, which the Queen carried on 
againft the French and Spaniards, is 
defcribed under the form bt law-fuit, 
that John Bull, or England, is faid to 
have been engaged in with fome liti- 
gious neighbours. A candid account 
of facts is not to be expected in an al- 
legorical tale, written with the exprefs 
defign to make a party vidioubiees 
The work, however, has been much 
read, and frequently imitated. Itis full 
of low humour, which in this piece 
the author affeted; but which he could 
have avoided if he had — proper ; 
as he undoubtedly poffeffed more wit 
and learning, as well as virtue, than 
any other writer of his time, Addifon 
excepted, In John Bull, great thin 
are reprefented as mean; the ftyle is 
confequently burlefque, and the phra- 
feology, and moft of the allufions, are 
taken from low life. ‘There is a key 
printed, in the late editions, at the 
foot of each page, to mark the coin- 
cidence of the fable with the hiftory 
of that period, 

«« I]. The fecond fpecies of modern 
fabulous profe I diftinguifhed by the 
name of the Moral Allegory. Moral 
and religious allegories were frequent 
in Europe about two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Almoft all the dramatic ex- 
hibitions of that time were of this cha- 
raéter. In them, not only human vir- 
tues and vices were perfonified, but alfo 
angels both good and evil, and beings 
more exalted than angels, were intro- 
duced, a¢ting and fpeaking, as perfons 
of the drama. 'Thofe plays, however, 
notwithftanding their incongruity, were 
written for the moft part with the lau. 
dable defign of exemplifying religious 
or moral truth; and hence were called , 
moralities. ‘The public exhibition of 
them in England ceafed about the time 
of Shakfpeare, or in the end of the fix- 
teenth century: but feveral of the En- 

lifh moralities are extant, and may be 
een in fome god Sialy. te of old 
lays. In Spain cy conti« 
set Bm = fafhion. When Mil- 
ton was on his travels, he happened to 
Hz witnefs 















































52 
witnefs a reprefeatation of this kind, 
written by one Andrieno, and called 
Original Sin; from which, rude as it 
was, he js faid to have formed the firft 
draught of the plan of Paradife Loft. 
‘«'Thofe were poeticalallegories: but 
I confine myfelf to fuch as are in profe, 
and affume fomething of the hittorical 
form. John Bunyan, an unlettered, 
but ingenious man, of the laft century, 
was much given to this way of writing. 
His chief work is the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
grefs; wherein the commencement, 
procedure, and completion of the Chril- 
tian life, are reprefented allegorically, 
under the fimilitude of ajoumey. Few 
books have gone through fo many edi- 
tions, in fo fhort atime, as the Pil- 
griin’s Progrefs. It has been read by 
eople of all ranks and capacities. ‘The 
sna have not thought it below their 
notice: and among the vulgar it is an 
univerfal favourite. I grant the ftyle 
is rude, and even indelicate fometimes ; 
that the invention is frequently extra- 
vagant; and that in more than one 
place it tends to convey erroncous no- 
tions in theology. But the tale is 
amufing, though the dialogue be often 
low: and fome of the allegories are 
well contrived, and prove the author 
to have poffefied powers of invention, 
which, if they had been refined by 
learning, might have produced fome- 
thing very noble. ‘This work has been 
imitated, but with little fuccefs. ‘The 
learned Bithop Patrick wrote the Para- 
ble of the Pilgrim: but I am not fatis- 
fied, that he borrowed the hint, as it 
is generally thought he did, from John 
Bunyan. ‘There is no refemblance in 
the plan; nor does the bifhop fpeak a 
word ot the Pilemm’s Progrefs, WwW hich 
I think he would have done, if he had 
feen it. Fefides, Bunyan’s table is full 
of incident: Patrick’s is dry, didaétic, 
verbofe, and exceedingly barren in the 
invention*, 
**Gulliver’s Travels area fort of alle- 
ry; but rather fatirical and political, 
than moral. ‘lhe work is in every 
body’s hands; and has been criticifed 
by many eminent writers. As far as 


the fatire is levelled at human pride and 


+ The m™mprimatur prefixed 
Was written, wh 
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folly ; at the abufes of human learning, 
: . ‘ 

at the abfurdity of fpeculative projec. 
tors; at thofe criminal or blundering 
expedients in policy, which we are 
to overlook, or even to applaud, be. 
caufe cuttom has made them familiar; 
fo far the author deferves our warmett 
approbation, and his fatire will be al. 
lowed to be perfectly juft, as well as 
exquifitely fevere. His fable is well 
conducted, and, for the moit part, con- 
fiftent with itfelf, and conneéted with 
probable circumitances. He perfonates 
a fea-faring man; and with wonderful 
propriety fupports the plainnefs and 
fimplicity of the charaéter. And this 
gives to the whole narrative an air of 
truth, which forms an entertaining 
contraft, when we compare it with the 
wildnefs of the fiction. ‘The ftyle too 
deferves particular notice. It is not 
free from inaccuracy: but, as a model 
of eafy and graceful fimplicity, it has 
not been exceeded by any thing in our 
language; and well deferves to be ftu- 
died by every perfon, who wifhes to 
write pure Englith. Thefe, I think, 
are the chief merits of this celebrated 
work; which has been more read than 
any other publication of the prefent 
century. Gulliver has fomething im 
him to hit every tafte. ‘The ftatefman, 
the philofopher, and the critic, will 
admire his keennefs of fatire, energy 
of defeription, and vivacity of lan- 
guage: the vulgar, and even children, 
who cannot enter into thefe refinements, 
will find their account in the ftory, and 
be highly amufed with it. 

«< But I muf not be underftood to 
praife the whole indifcriminately, 
lait of the four voy ages, though the 
author has exerted himfelf in it to the 
utmott, is an abfurd, and an abominable 
fiction. It is abfurd: becaufe, in pre- 
fenting us with rational beats, 
irrational men, it proceeds u a di- 
rect contradiction to the moft obvious 
laws of nature, without ae 
fupport from either the dreams of the 
credulous, or the prejudices of the 
norant. And it is abominable: 
it abounds in filthy and indecent images? 
becaufe the general tenor of the — 


to Patrick's Pilgrim is dated April 11, 1665. Bunyan’s Progreft 


} » he was in Bedford priulon, where he lay twelve years, from 1660 to 16733 
Cannot Bia mawV 


Hat year 44 was firit printed, 
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arated into abfolute falfehood ; 
ute there mutt be fomething of 
ehig tendency in a work, 
[ke this, afcribes the perfec- 

, and of happinels, toa 

os, who are faid to be defti- 

every religious idea. But, what 

fe, if any thing can be worfe, 

ric tale reprefents human nature itfelf 
Lect of contempt and abhor- 
re : the ridicule of wit be point- 
ed at the follies, and let the fcourge of 
-brandifhed at the crimes of 

i this is both pardonable, 

rthy, becanfe it may be 

ith a eood intention, and pro- 
deliccis. But when a writer 
urs to make us diflike and de- 
{, ‘e, every one his neighbour, and be 
h that lbrovidence who 

ic us what we are, and whofe 

Mitions towards the human race 
liarly, and fo divinely bene- 
.writer, in fodoing, proves 


1 


ny, not of man only, 
but: of inc{s itfelf; and his work 
can never be allowed to be innecent, 
til uapety, malevolence, and mifery 
ceafe to be evils 


1 he ‘lale ofa Tub, at leaft the 
narrative part of it, is another allego- 
rical table, by the fame mafterly hand ; 
and, | ke the tormer, fupplies no little 
matter, both of admiration and of 
_ As apiece of humourous wri- 
ting, It is unequalled. It was the au- 
thors frit performance, and is, in the 
Opinion of many, his beft. ‘The ftyle 
may be lefs correét than that of fome 
of his latter works; but in no other 
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part of his writings has he difplayed fo 


rich a fund of wit, humour, and iro. 
nical fatire, as in the Tale of a Tub. 
The fubject is religion: but the alle. 
gory, under which he typifies the re- 
formation, is too mean for an argu- 
ment of fo great dignity; and tends to 
produce, in the mind of the reader, 
fome very difagreeable affociations of 
the moft folemn truths with ludicrous 
ideas. Profeffed wits may fay what 
they pleafe; and the fafhion, as well 
as the laugh, may be for a time on their 
fide: but it is a dangerous thing, and 
the fign of an intemperate mind, to 
acquire a habit of making every thin 
matter of mezriment and farcafm. We 
dare not take fuch liberty with our 
neighbour, as to reprefent whatever he 
does or fays in a ridiculous light; and 
yet fome men (I with Icouldnot fay 
clergymen) think themfelves privileged 
to take liberties of this fort with the 
moft awful, and moft benign difpenfa. 
tions of Providence. ‘That this author 
has repeatedly done fo in the work 
before us, and clfewhere, is too plain 
to require proof*. ‘The compliments 
he pays the Church of England I allow 
to be very well founded, as well as 

of the fatire, which he levels at the 
Church of Rome; though I with he 
had expreffed both the one and the 
other with a little more decency of 
language. But, as to -his abufe of 
the prefbyterians, whom he reprefents 
as more abfurd and frantic than per- 
haps any rational beings ever were fines 
the world began, every perfon of fenfe 
and candour, whether prefbyterian ‘or 


g 


, I know not whether this author is not the only human being, who ever prefumed to fpeak in 
tud ‘rms of the Latt Judgement. His profane verfes on that tremendous fubject were not 
» lo far as I know, till after his death: for Chefterfield’s letter to Voltaire, in which they 


ritcd, and {poken of with approbation (which is no move than one would expect 
id to be copied from the original in Swift’s hand-writing, isdated in the year 1752. 

tof vor the author. - We may guefs at what was in his mind when he wrote'them ¢ 

‘at remained in his mind, while be could have deftroyed them, and weuld not. Nor is if 


from fuch a 


_ 


le to fay, that he makes Jupitea the agent: a Chriftian, granting the wtmoft poffible favour 


» Cannot conceive a 


pace eae jot eathen idol to do that, of which the only information we have 
om ‘he word of God, and in regard. to which we certainly know, that it will be done by the 
; mei. “That humorous and inttruétive allegory of Addifon (Spectator, 55%» 559) io which 
'S luppoled to put it in every yestenin goannas) ; 


his own condision, is net only cone 





' he “ncient philofophy, but is aCtually founded ona of Horace. 
be ut infinuate, that Swift was favourable to i ity. There is reafon to 
7“ Was nots and that, though too many of his levities are j le, he could ovcafionally be botla 


ve a — = In fact, an infidel c 
} Nie TM piipje meannels, that | amu i 


would be fuch a compound of execrable impiety 


aah s,-, ig to there can be fuch a moniter. The pro- 
7. 2's of this author J impute to his paffion for ridic wotge a itn, which whe ey 


ha “hope “hot, and veauure om liberties with what is facred, never-failgo pervert the 


: at icart. 
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not, will acknowledge it, if he know 
any thing of their hiitory, to be found- 
edin grofs mifreprefentation. ‘There 
are other faults in this work, befides 
thofe already fpecified; many vile 
mazes, and obfcene aliufions; fuch as 
no well-bred man could read, or endure 
to hear read, in polite company.’ 

In the remaining part of this very 
entertaining diilertation, we have a 
character of the nations who introduced 
the feudal government and manners; 
an account of the crufades, chivalry, 
rife of modern literature, Don Quix- 
ote, Robinfon Crufoe, Sir Charles 
Grandifon, Clarifia, Gil Blas, Roderick 
Random, jofeph Andrews, Tom Jones, 
Amelia, &c. Xe. 

The attachments of kindred, and il- 
luftrations on fublimity, are the fub- 
jects of the two following differtations ; 
they do honour to the author's tafte 
and feelings; but for thefe we muft re- 
fer our readers to the work itfelf& We 
fhall, however, conclude this article 
with our author's character and account 
of Robinion Crufoe: 

«© Of ferious romances, fome follow 
the hiilorical arrangement; and, in- 
lead of beginning, like Homer and 
Virgil, in the middle of the fubject*, 
give a continued narrative of the life 
of fome one perfon, from his birth to 
his eftablifhment in the world, or ull 
his adventures may be fuppofed to have 
come to an end. Of this fort is Ro- 
binfon Crufoe. The acceunt common- 
ly given of that well-known work is 
as tallows: 

** Alexander Selkirk ,aScotch mariner, 
happened by fome accident which I for- 

et, to be lefcin the uninhabited ifland of 
~ Fernandes in the South Seas. 
Here he continued four years alone, 
without any other means of fupportin 
I:fe, than by running down goats, — 
killing fuch other animals as he could 
come at. Todefend himfelf from dan- 
ger during the night, he built a houfe 
of ftones rudely put together, which a 
gentleman who had been in it (for it 
was extant when Anfon arrived there) 
defcribed to me as fo very fmall, that 
one perfon could with difficulty crawl 
in, and ftretch himfelf at length. Sel- 


* Efay on Poetry and Mufick. Part i. Chap. 5. 
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kirk was delivered by an Englith vef- 
fel, and returned home. A late French 


writer fays, he had become fo fond of - 


the favage ftate, that he was unwilli 
to quit it. But that is not true. The 
French writer either confounds the real 
ftory of Selkirk with a fabulous account 
of one Philip Quarl, written after Ro- 
binfon Crufoe, of which it isa paltry 
imitation; or wilfully mifreprefents the 
fact, in order to juftify, as far as he is 
able, an idle conceit, which, fince the 
time of Rouffeau, has been in fafhion 
amongtt infidel and affeéted theorifts 
on the continent, that favage life is 
mot natural to us, and that the morea 
man refembles a brute in his mind, bo- 
dy, and behaviour, the happier he be- 
comes, and the more perfect.’ Selkirk 
was advifed to get his ftory put in wri- 
ting, and publithed. Being illiterate 
himfelf, he told every thing he could 
remember to Daniel Defoe, a profeffed 
author of confiderable note; who, in- 
ftead of doing juftice to the poor man, 
is faid to have applied thefe materials 
to his own ufe, by making them the 
ground-work of Robinfon Crufoe; 
which he foon after publifhed, and 
which, being very popular, brought 
him a good deal of money. 

‘© Some have thought that a love- 
tale is neceflary to make a romance in- 
terefting. But Robinfon Crufoe, though 
there is nothing of love init, is one 
the moft intereiting narratives that ever 
was wiitten; at leaft in all that part 
which relates to the defert ifland: being 
founded on a paflion {till more prevalent 
than love, the defire of felf-preferva- 
tion; and therefore likely to engage 
the curiofity of every clafs of readers, 
both old and young, both learned and 
unlearned. 

‘** Tam willing to believe, that De- 
foe fhared the profits of this publication 
with the poor feaman: for there is an 
air of humanity in it, which one w 
not expe from an author who 1s am 
arrant cheat. In the preface to his fe- 
cond volume, he fess feeling! 
enovrgh of the harm done him by 
who had abridged the firft, in order to 
reduce the price. ‘ The inj 


ay» fays 
he, which thefe men do to the pro 
prictors 
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nrietors of works, is a practice all ho- 
net men abhor: and they believe they 
lenge them to fhow the differ- 
- between that, and robbing on the 
‘ohwav, or breaking open a houfe. 
they cannot fhow any difference in 
crime, they will find it hard to 
ww, why there fhould be any differ- 
e in the punifhment.’ Is it to be 
swacined, that any man of common 
rrytence would talk in this way, if he 
, that he himfelf might 
i: ouilty of that very difhoneity 
» fi verely condemns ! 
| however as it may, for I 
hace no authority to affirm any thing 
cj either tide, Robinfon Crufoe mutt 


_ 


be allowed, by the moft rigid moralitt, 
to | e of thofe novels, which one 
may read, not only with pleafure, but 
allo with protit. It breathes through- 
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out a fpirit of piety and benevolence: 
it fets in a very ftriking light, as I 
have elfewhere obferved, the impor- 
tance of the mechanick arts, which 
they, who know not what it is to be 
without them, are fo apt to underva- 
lue: it fixes in the mind a lively idea 
of the horrors of folitude, and, con- 
fequently, of the fweets of focial life, 
and of the bleflings we derive from 
converfation, and mutual aid: and it 
fhows, how, by labouring with one’s 
own hands, one may fecure indepen- 
dence, and open for one’s felf many 
fources of health and amufement. I 
agree, therefore, with Rouffeau, that 
this is one of the beft books that can 
be put in the hands of children. The 
ftyle is plain, but notelegant, nor per- 
fectly grammatical: a the fecond 
part of the ftory is tirefome.” 


Arr. VI. The Moallakat, or feven Arabian Poems, which were fufpended om 
Ne Tortle at Mecca; with a Tranflation and Arguments. By William Fones, Efg. 


gto. London. Emfley. 1783. 

SiR William Jones, for fince the 
lication of this work, he has re- 
’ the honour of knighthood, has 
ted to the public, in this work, a 
turtoer fpecimen of his extenfive and 
concl knowledge of the Arabic lan- 


v on his paflage for India, 
the ideas which we have 
his charaéter, and from the 

nities which we have had of 
plating with admiration his ex- 
tulle, his extenfive and diverfified 

1, we may venture, without in- 


+ | 


the cenfure of rafhnefs, to 


prctizge, that his conduét, in the 
Cccracter of a judge, will render him 
€.cn a greater ornament to his country. 


inthe courfe of next winter, in his 
crulement, he teaches us toexpect the 
ay difcourfe, and notes, which 
‘contain authorities and reafons for 
© tranflation of controverted paflages. 
‘Niele annotations, Sir William will 
‘cate the obfcurities of the text, 
=< propofe emendations. He will 
virect the reader’s attention to the beau- 
"5 of thefe poems, and point out their 
F che > and willexplain, by a variety 
Tufons: "In ‘the “Sa See 
NVites the lo. . 5 
*$ te learned, in every part of 


~e 


“« 


“* ~ 


~~ 


Europe, to favour him with their 
ftriCtures and annotations, during the 
fummer. 

This difcourfe and thefe notes will 
undoubtedly contain a vaft fund of 
knowledge, and the expectations of 
thofe literary men, who are fond of 
Oriental ftudies, may undoubtedly ex- 
ome the higheft entertainment from 
Sir William Jones’s known acutenefs 
and accuracy in treating fuch fubjetts; 
but we are apprehenfive left his ftation at 
India fhould delay this publication. 

As thefe ‘eww & will be rather orna- 
mental, than efiential, to this work, 
ve fhall prefent our readers with the 
Poem of Amriolkais, which ftands the 
firft of this collection. 

THE POEM OF AMRIOLKAIS, 

THe ARGUMENT. 

« THE poet after the manner of his 
countrymen, fuppofes himfelf attended 
on ajourney by a company of friends; 
and, as they pafs near a place, where 
his miftrefs had lately dwelled, but 
from which her tribe was then removed, 
he defires them to ftop ee ee om 
might indulge the painful pleafure o 
weil over a deferced remains of 
her tent. ‘They comply with his re 

ueft, but exhort him to fhow more 
frength of mind, and urge two t pr 
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of confolation; namely, that he had 
before been equally unhappy, and that 
he had enjoved his full fhare of plea- 
fures: thus by the recolleftion of his 
pated delight his imaginationis kindled, 
and his griet fufpended. 

He then gives his friends a lively 
account of his juvenile frolicks, to one 
of which they had alluded. It feems, 
he had been in love with a girl named 
Onaiza, and had in vain fought an oc- 
cafion to declare his pailion: one day, 
when her tribe had ftruck their tents, 
and were changing their ftation, the 
women, as ufual, carne behind the reft, 
with the fervants and baggage, in car- 
riages fixed on the backs of camels, 
Amnolkais advanced flowly at a dif- 
tance, and when the men were out of 
fight, had the pleafure of feeing Onaiza 
retire with a party of damfels to a ri- 
vulet or pool, called Daratjuljul, where 
they undrefled themfelves, and were 
bathing, when the lover appeared, dif- 
mounted from his camel, and fat upon 
their clothes, proclaiming aloud that 
whoever would redeem her drefs, mut 
prefent herfelf naked before him. 

Lhey adjured, entreated, expoftu- 
lated; but, when it grew late, they 
found themielves obliged to fubmit, and 
all of them recovered therr clothes ex- 
cept Onaiza, who renewed her adjura- 
tions, and continued a long time in the 
Water: at length fhe alfo performed the 
condition, and dreffed herfelf. Some 
hours had paffed, when the girls com- 
Mained of cold and hunger; Amriol- 
oy therefore inftantly killed the 
young camel on which he had ridden, 
and having called the female attendants 
together, made a fire and roafted him. 
‘The afternoon was fpent in gay con- 
verfation, not without a cheartul cup, 
for he was provided with wine in a 
leathern bottle; but, when it was time 
to tollow the tribe, the prince (for 
fuch was his rank) had neither camel 
nor horfe; and Onaiza, after much im- 
wegpeaee § confented to take him on 
er camel before the carriage, while the 
other damfels divided among themfelves 
the lefs agreeable burthen of his arms, 
and the furniture of his beatft. 

He next relates his courtthip of Fa- 


Chima, and his more dangerous amour 
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with a girl of a tribe at war with his 
own, whofe beauties he very minotely 
and luxuriantly delineates. From thefe 
love-tales he proceeds to the commen- 
dation of his own fortitude, when he 
was paffing a defert.in the darkeft night; 
and the mention of the morning, which 
fucceeded, leads him to a long deferip. 
tion of his hunter, and of a chafe in 
the foreit, followed by a feaft on the 
game which had been pierced by his 
javelins. 

Here his narrative feems to be in- 
terrupted by a florm of lightning and 
violent rain: he nobly deferibes the 
fhowerand the torrent, which it produced 
down all the adjacent mountains; and, 
his companions retiring to avoid the 
ftorm, the drama (for the poem has the 
form of a dramatic paftoral) ends ab- 
ruptly. 

4 he metre is of the firft {pecies, called 
long verfe, and confifts of the bacchius, 
or amphibrachys, followed by the firt 
epitrite; or, in the fourth and eighth 
places of the diftich, by the double 
1ambus, the lait fyllable being confi- 
dered as along one; the regular form, 
taken from the fecond chapter of Com 
mentaries on Afiatic Poetry, is this; 

‘© Amatorp | uellarum | mifer fe | pe fallitur 
** Occellis-| nigris, labris | odoris, | migris co 
THE POEM GF AMRIOLKAIS. 

tr. “STAY—let us weep %: the re- 
membrance of our beloved, at the fi he 
of the fation where her tent was raifed, 
by the edge of yon bending fands be- 
tween Danut and Haumet. 

2. * Tupan and Mira; 2 fla- 
tion, the marks of which are not wholly 
effaced, though the fouth wind and the 
north have woven the twifted fand.” 


3- ‘Thusl fpoke, when my P 
nions topped their courfes by my fide, 
and faid, ** Perith not through defpaiz: 
only be patient.” 

4. A srofufion of tears, anfwered 
I, is my bre relief; but what avails it 
to thed them over the remains of a 
ferted manfion? 

5.“ Thy condition, they rep 
is not more painful than w thou 
leftet Howatra, before th prefent 


paffion, and her neighbour Resasas 
on the hills of Masa.” 


6. Ya, 
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fheds | 
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Fowles 
belt w 
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Yes, rejoined, when thofe two 


é. 
jamifels departed, mufk was diffufed 
fom their robes, as the eaftern gale 
gheds the fcent of clove-gillyflowers : 

-. Then guihed the tears from my 


4 


eyes, through excefs of , and 
fowed down my neck, till my fword- 
belt was drenched in the ftream. 

gs. © Yet haft thou affed many days 
in fweet converfe with the fair; but none 
fo fweet as the day, which thou fpentett 
by thepool of Danat JuLtjyuL.” 

9. On that day I killed my camel 
to vive the virgins a feaft; and oh! 
how ftrange was it, that they fhould 
carry his trappings and furniture! 

1o. ‘fhe damfels continued till 
evening helping one another to the 
roafted fiefh, and to the delicate fat 
hke the fringe of white filk finely 
\. le 

On that heppy day~I entered 
the carriage, the carriage of Onaiza, 
who faid, ** Woe to thee! thou wilt 
compel me to travel on foot.” 

12. She added (while the vehicle 

bent afide with our weight) ** O 
, defcend, or my beaft 
- killed.” 


| anfwered : 


“< Proceed, and 


rein; nor withhold from , 


fruits of thy love, which again 
1a) be tafted withrapture. 
‘‘ Niany a fair oné like thee, 
not hke thee a virgin, shave I 
oy mght; and many a lovely 
rhave | diverted from the care of 
ling infant’adorned withamolets: 
“When the fackling behind 
ried, the turned round to him with 
fr DOdY; but half of it, preffed 
7 embrace, was not turned 
3 Delightful too was the day, 
TF ATHIMA at firft rejeéted me on 
mmit of yon fand-hill, and took 
th, which the declared inviolable, 
27 “OO FatTHIMA (faid IT} away 
we lo m ch coynefs; and, if thou 
efo) ed to abandon me, yet at 
‘“ If, indeed, my difpofition 
f ners are unpleafing to thee, rend 
u e mantle of my heart, that it 
“etached trom thy love, 
> Ss Art thou fo haughty, be- 
“OND. Mac, July 1783¢ 
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caufe my paflion for thee déftroys mes 
and becaufe whatever thou commandeft; 
my heart performs? 

zo., ** Thou weepeft——yet thy 
tears flow metely to wound my heart 
with the fhafts of thine eyes; my heart, 
already broken topievesand agonizing.” 

21. Befides thefe—with many a 
fpotlefs virgin, whofe tent had not yet 
been frequented, have I holden foft 
dalliance at perfect leifure. 

22. ‘Tovifit one of them, I paffed 
the guards of her bower and a hottile 
tribe who would have been eager to 
proclaim my death. 

23. It was the hour, when the 
Pleiads appeared in the firmament, like 
the folds of a filken fath, varioufly 


decked with gems. 


24. I approached--fhe ftood ex- 
pecting me by the curtain; and,: as if 
fhe was preparing for fleep, had put off 
all her vefture, but her night-drets, 

25. Shefaid—‘* By himwhocreated 
me (and gave me her lovely hand) I am 
unable to refufe thee; for I perceive, 
that the blindnefs of thy paffion is not 
to be removed.” 

26. ‘Then I rofe with her; and, as 
we walked, the drew over our footiteps 
the train of her pictured robe. 

27. Soon as we had paffed the habi- 
tations of her tribe, and come to the 
bofom of a vale furrounded with hil- 
locks of fpiry fand, | 

28. I gently drew her towards me 
by her curled locks, and the foftly :n- 
clined tollffy embrace: her waift was 
gracefully fender; but fweetly fwelled 
the part encircled with ornaments of 

old. , 
; 29. Delicate was her fhape; fair 
her fkin; and her body well ig of 
tioned: her bofom was,fmooth as a 
mirror. a eee . “ 
o.' Or like the pure egg an 
offrich of a yellowif” cat blended with 


white, and nouri by a ftream of 
wholefome water not yet difturbedy” 
‘gi. She turned afide, and difplayed 


her foft check: the gave a timid glance 
with languifhing eyes, like thofe of a 
roe in the groves of Weeera looking 


tenderly at her young. : 
32. Y Sek neck was that of a milk- 


white hind, but, when the raifed it, | 
" exceeded 
























































58 
exceeded not the jufteft fymmetry ; 
nor was the neck of my beloved fo un- 





f adorned. 

if 33- Her long coal black hair de- 
Mi corated her back, thick and diffufed like 
ty bunches of dates cluftering on the palm- 
ie} tree. 

t 34. Her locks were elegantly turned 
te. above her head; and the ribband which 


bound them, was loft in her treffes, 

part braided, part difhevelled. 

35- She aifcovered a waift taper as 
awell twifted cord; anda leg both as 
white and as fmooth as the ftem ofa 
young palm, or a frefh reed, bending 
over the rivulet, 

36. When the fleeps at noon, her 
bed is befprinkled with mufk: fhe puts 
on a robe of undrefs, but leaves the 
apron to her hand-maids. 

37. She difpenfes a:tts with fmall 
delicate fingers, fweetly glowing at 
their tips like the white and crimfon 
worm of Dania, or dentrifices made of 
Esit-woop. 

38. ‘The brightnefs of her face il- 
lumines the veil of night, like the even- 
ing taper of a reclufe hermit. 

39. On a girl hike her, a girl of 
a moderate height, between thofe who 
wear a frock and thofe who wear a 
gown, the mot bafhful man muft look 
with an enamoured eye. 

40. ‘The blind paifions of men for 
cominon objets of affection are foon 
diiperfed; but from the love of thee 
my heart cannot be releafed. 

41. Ohow oft have 1 rejected the 
admonitions of a morofe advifer, ve- 


-————— 


} 
; 


hement in centuring my paflion for thee; 

nh rhav e | bee nmMove d by his reproaches! 
.” ( ’ . . hac he ~} dr k 
42. tten Nas thc nignt rawn her 

{xirts around me hke the billows of the 


ocean, to make trial of my fortitude 
in a variety of cares: 

43. And | faid to her (when fhe 
feemed to extend her fides, to drag on 
her unwields length, and to advance 
flowly with her breaft.) 

44. ‘* Difpel thy gloom, O tedions 























might, thatthemorn may rfe; although 
my {. crows are fuch, that the morning- 
hight will not give me more comfort 
than thv thades. 

ss» ‘* Ohideous night! anight in 








uch the {lars are prevented from 
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rifing, as if they were bound to a folid 
ay or. one " 
ten too I rifen at 

dawn, While the birds dk mae, 
nefts, and mountedahunter with {mooth 
fhort hair, of a full height, aud fo fleet 
as to make captive the of the foreft. 

47. Ready in tu quick. in 


urfuing, bold in advancing, in 
tBackin ; and performi 
with the ftrength ande{wiftnelé of.a 


vaft rock, which a-torrent has 
from its lofty bafe. . 


48. <A bright bay fteed, from@pote 
polifhed back the trappings fli 


drops of rain glide haftily down. the 





flippery marble. 

49- Even in his weakeft ftate he fo 
to boil while he runs; and the f 
which he makes in his rage, is like 
of a bubbling cauldron. 

50. When other horfes, that fkim 
through the air, are languid, and kick 
the duft, he rufhes on like a flood, and 
ftrikes the hard carth with a firm hoof, 

51. He makes the light youth flide 
froin his feat, and violently fhakes the 
{kirts of a heavier and more ftubborn 
rider. : 

52° Rapid as the pierced wood in 
the hands of a playful child, which he 
whirls quickly round with a well-faf- 
tened cord, sin 

3. Hehas the loins of anantelope, 
and the thighs of an oftrich; he trots 
like awolf, and gallops like’ young fox. 

54- Firm are his fhaunches; and, 
when his hinder parts areturned towards 
yous he fills the fpace between his legs 
with a long thick tail, which touches 
not the ground, and inclines not to 
either fide. a 

ss. His back, when he ftands in his 
ftall, refembles the fmooth ftone on w 
perfumes are mixed for a bride, 
feeds of coloquinteda ate bruifed. 

56. The blood of the fwift 
which remains on his neck, # 
crimfon juice of Hinna on 
locks. 

57. He bears us fpeedily to a herd of 
wild cattle, in which the heifers ase 
fair as athe Virgins in black trailing 
robes, who dance round the idol Ds- 
WAAR: 


58. ‘They tum their backs, and ap- 
j - 
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pearlike the variegated fhellsof YEMEN 
‘in the neck of a youth diftinguifhed in 
hic tribe for a multitude of noble kinf- 
men. 

.. He foon brings us up to the 
foremot of the beafts, and leaves the 
set far behind; nor has the herd time 
to difperfe itfelf. 

6o. He runs from wild bulls to 
wild heifers, and overpowers them in a 
fingle heat, without being bathed, or 
even moiftened, with fweat. 

Then the bufy cook dreffes 
the game, roalting part, baking part 
on hot ftones, and quickly boiling the 
ret in a veffel of tron. 

62. Inthe evening we depart; and, 
when the beholder’s eye afcends to the 
head of my hunter, and then defcends 
to his feet, it is unable at oneeto take 
m all his beauties. 

His trappings and girths are 
fillupon him: he {ttands erect before 
me, not yet loofed for pafture. 

64. Ofriend, feeft thou the light- 
ning, whofe flafhes refemble the quick 


1 


above clouds ; 
65. ‘Lhe fire of it gleams like the 
lamps of a hermit, when the oil, poured 


on them, thakes the cord by which they 
are fufpended. 

66. | fit gazing atit, whilemycom- 
panions ftand between Daarip@e and 
Unhats; but far diftant is the cloud 
on which my eyes are fixed. 

67. Its right fide feems to pour its 
rain on the hills of Ka Tan, and its left 
on the mountains of Siraar@nd Yap- 
BUL, 

65. Itcontinues todifcharge its waters 
over Corarra till the rufhing torrent 
lavs proftrate the groves of Canahbel- 


trees, 
60. 
which j 


, 


forces the wild t ; i " 
every cliff goats to erage {ign pve the ori r exA pe 

7°. On mount Tamra itleaves not be thoughe long, but we did not 
of apalm-tree nor a fingle to abridge the poem. 


fs and Termination of the Roman . 


r 


One trunk 


Art. VII. The Hi rogre 
B) Adam Ferenfon, LL, 4 4 a P 


Curgh, 4to. 3 Vols. Iluftrated with 


’ 
golden era of hit 


wHx | 


glance of two hands amid clouds raifed”™ 


It paffes over mount KewAaN, | 3% the comment of Tabriczi. 


feffor of Moral Philofophy in the Univer ’ Edin 
THE with Maps. Cadel, and Creegh in inbu 

‘E prefent age is undoubtedly ghe anda fubject 
* ‘orical compofition, yet , 
‘ong been a reproach to literature, 





edifice, which is not built with well- 
cemented ftone. 

71. Mount Teverr ftands in the 
heights of the flood, like a venerable 
chief w din a ftriped mantle. 

72. <Che fummit of Mocatmrr, 
covered with the rubbifh which the tor- 
rent has rolled down, looks in the morn- 
ing like the top of a fpindle encircled 
with wool. 

The cloud unloads its freight 
on the defert of Guasert, like a mer- 
chant of Yemen alighting with his 
bales of rich apparel. 

74. The {mall birds of the valley 
warble at day-break, as if they had 
taken their early draught of generous 
wine mixed with fpice. 

75+_ ‘The beatts of thewood, drown- 
edn the floods of night, float, like the 
roots of wild onions, at the diftant edge 
of the lake. 

The rett of thefe 
fancy andimagination. The fecond is 
by Tarafa. ‘The third by Zohair. 
The fourth by Lebeid. ‘The fifth by 
Antara. ‘The fixth by Amru, and the 
feventh by Hareth. 

We cannot help lamenting that Sir 
William Jones did not favour us with 
a poetical tranflation of thefe produc- 
tions of the Arabian Bards, His talents 
for poetry need no commendation, ag 
they are fufficiently known, and uni- 
‘yerfally allowed, and furely they might 
have been difplayed to great advantage, 
in the prefen ce. 

‘There are three plates in this work. 
The firft is a very head of Sir 
William, engraved Hall, from a 
inting by Sir Jofhua. ‘The next ‘is a 
Seah Sy 

# an ird.contains 2 
mA of ‘Amriolkas, 
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At the end of the tranflation, is 
in the Arabic 
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of regret to fpeculativemen, 
— parts of the hiftory of mankind, 
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has not hitherto found an _ hiftorian ca- 
pable of exhibiting its events with 
manly cloquence, and of embellifhing 
them with thofe philofophical difquifi- 
tions for which they aftord fo noble a 
foundation. ‘The hiftory of the com- 
mon-wealth of Rome will be readily al- 
towed, by every competent judge, who 
ts converfant withat, to furnith ample 
feope for the difplay of genius and shi 
lity, and abundant materials for poli- 
tical and military inflruciion. 

‘The elevation of fentiment, the glow- 
me and animated eloquence, and the 
protound knowledge of human nature, 
which Dr. Fergufon has difplayed in 
his kilay on Civil Society, will, no 
doubt, excite great expeciations from 
the prefent hiflory, which 1s well cal- 
culated to gratify the expectations it 
may have ravfed, and does ansple juftice 
to the intere!ting portion ot biitory 

It is, indeed, a 
work of great merit; muft add very 
contiderably to the author’s reputation, 
| him in a diftinguifhed rank 
among our beft hitton 


aehhi de 


He appears, t] oh the wholeof it, 
to be a great admirer of ancient man- 
ne difes s an ardent zeal forthe 

nils the mind with 


high ideas of herote virtue, and with 
he admiration of that magnanimity 
nd dignity of chara€ter, which fhone 
ften, and with fuch dirftin- 
; ult re P in the common-w<¢ lth 
of Rome, and which, ‘alasd fo feldom 
appears ah the tranfactions of modern 


His narration is eafy and natural; 
he arrefts the attention of his readers, 
keeps alive their curlofity, and gives 
them the moft lively interett in every 
feene which he places before them. 
tlis itvle is flowing and perfpicuous, 


and though not remarkable for its ele- 
gance, nor free from imaccuracies, is 


nimated, and «swell fuited to his 


‘ineates with Manly boldnefs, 
« r 4 vs» thie ] id ial 
{} - . fio 
1 a sULIOR 
ot ’ } int ‘ uf the 
1 imowed it ur and 
‘ dy b f und pene. 
I pene 
t id traces, with 


remarkable acutenefs, the fecret {prings 
and motives of all the memorable ac 
tions which he defcribes. The follow. 
ing extratt will give our readers an idea 
of his plan: 

«This mighty ftate, fays he, re. 
markable for the Inefs of its origin, 
as well as for the greatnefs to which i 
attained, has, by the fplendor of its 
national exertions, by the extent of its 
dominion, by the wifdom of its coun- 
cils, or by its internal revolutions and 
reverfes of fortune, ever been a princi- 
pal object of hiftory to all the more en- 
lightened nations of the weftern world, 
‘To know it well, is to know mankind; 
and to have feen our fpecies under the” 
fairelt afpect of great Malitys integrity, 
and courage. ‘Lhere is a merit in at- 
tempting to promote the ftudy of this 


fubject, even if the é@ffeé fhould nov 
correfpond with the defign. 

‘«* Under this impreffion the follow- 
ing narrative was undertaken, and 
chiefly with a view to the great revo- 
lution, by which the republican form 
of government was exchanged for de- 
fpotifm; and by which the Roman peo- 
ple, from being joint pig os of a 
great empire, became, ‘together with 
their wn provinces, the dubjetis, and 
often the prey, of a tyranny which was 
equally cruel to both. 

‘© As in this revolution men of the 
greateft abilities, poflefied of every art, 
and furnifhed with the moft ample Te- 
fources, were atting in concert toge- 
ther, or in oppofition to each other, 
the fceneiis likely to exhibit what may 
be thonght the utmoft range or extent 
of the human powers; ard to 
thofe who are engaged in tranfactions 
any way fimilar, with models by which 
they may profit, and from which they 
may form found principles of condutt 
derived from experience, andigonht 
by gpamples of the highett.au 

’ The event which makes 
cipal objeét of this hiftoryy has 
fometimessconfidered as a point of fe- 
varation between two peri 
have been accordingly treated 
the perioéof the republic, om 
the monarchy. During a © fid 
ne of the firit period, the Romans * 

ighly diftinguifhed by their genius, 
maghanimity. 
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maenanimitv, and national fpirit, and 
mace fuitable attainments in what are 
the ordinary objects of purfuit—— 
wealth and dominion. In the fecond 
‘od they continued for fome tame to 


pe : 
profit by the attainments which were 
made in the former, and while they 
walked in the tract of the common- 


wealth, or practifed the arts and retain- 
ed the leflons which former ages had 
taught, {til kept their poilethons. But 
after the {prings of political lite, which 

» wound up in the republic, had 


> 
~ 


me time ceafed to att; when the ftate 
is become the concern of a fingle per- 
n, and the veftige of former move- 
ats were effaced, the national cha- 
tter declined, and the power of a 
reat emptre became unable to preferve 

a {mall republic had acquired. 
‘The example, whether to be fhunned 
or imitated, is certainly inftractive in 
eititer period; but moft fo in the tran- 
ftion that was made from one to the 
other; and in the forfeiture of thofe 
public advantages, of which the, Roman 
people, in fome part of their courfe, 
availed themfelves with fo mach dif- 


— = — << — 


-. 
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fed with fo much diforder at home, 
1p eflion of their fubjecis abroad. 

With this object before me, I 
\to enter on the feenes in which 

t begins to appear; and fhall not dwell 
upon the hiitory of the firft ages of, 
some; nor ftop to collect particulars 
ting to the originand progrefs ofthe 
commonwealth, longer than is,necefia-, 
ry to aid the reader in recolletting the 
carcumftances whieh formed the con- 
juncture in which this interefting change 

beean to take place. 

bor this purpofe, indeed, a gem- 

ral def ‘iption of the flate and its tera 
tory, fuch as they were in the begins 
ne of this tranfaction, might have 
cen fui lent; butas it is difficult, to 
“ te precife point’ at which cailfes 
‘S10 to operate, or at, which effects 


—_——-. -_ 


: ete, I have indulged. myfelf 
. ‘ing back to the origin of this 
‘<hous republic, whether, real op faba- 
fous, and thal] leave the readé¥ to de- 
Uninc, at what time he will {appofé 
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and.to produce their effedts. 
‘* As itis impoffible to give, in mere 
defcription, a fatisfattory account of af 
fubject which i$ jm its nature progref- 
five and fluctuating, or to explain pod 
litical eftablifhments without fome nee 
ference to the occafions {fom whence 
they arofe, I have, upon thei accountsy 
endeavoured to give, even to the firk 
part of my labours, the form of narra-; 
tion; and, together with the progrefs, 
of political inititutions in the ftate, re 
marked its territorial acquifitions and, 
conquefts, in the order in which they: 
were made. In propertion as the prin- 
cipal object of = hiftory prefents ite: 
felf, I thall with, aséer as my talents, 
and the materials before me allow, to 
fill up the narration, and give to every 
fcene of the tranfaction tts complete 
detatl When this is done and the; 
cataflgophe is pafied, I thall with again 
to contract my narration; and as I open 
with agmmary account of what pre- 
ceded My period, clofe with a fimilar 
view of its fequel.” 
ough in the profecution of this 


the caufes.of this. res olugion to operate; 


in¢tion, and which in the fequel, theys os the author runs rapidly,over the, 


ly part of the Reman hiftory, yet 
we think he has combined with hie 
mailerly delincation of the growth of 
the Roman conftitution all thofe events 
which are neceflary to be known ofa 
period, which is fo fabulous and ob. 
fcure, thatyevery attempt.to elucidate 
it mutt finate in the fame uncer: 
tainty with which it began. ‘The dee 
tail of the tranfactions of this period im, 
the Rojan annals, is indeed minute 
and.eireumftantial, but is, on that ace: 
count, a3 the author juftly obferves,: 
the more to be fufpected of fi¢tion. .*)' 

We fhall, now .prefent our readers, 
with fome extra¢ts from this hiflory,: 
in order to juftify the character we have; 
given of it.—— The following: is the: 
account eur author gives of the Roman; 
manners, in the fixth century of theis 


{tate : : ind 
«« While Eumenes was coming tm: 
rfon to pay his court to the fenate, 

Rey refolved to forbid the concourfe : 

of kings to Romes» Their meanings ; 

though exprefied in general terms,‘ Was. 
evidently levelled at this prince; 
cg they, 
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they ordered, that when he fhould ar- 
rive at Brundufium, their refolution 
fhould be intimated to him, to prevent 
his nearer approach. : 

** "Lhey in reality, from this time 
forward, though in the ftyle of allies, 
treated the Grecian republics as fubjects. 

«© Such was the rank which the Ro- 
mans aflumed among nations; while 
their ftatefmen ftill retained much of 
their primeval rufticity, and did not 
confider the diftinétions of fortune and 
equipage as the appurtenances of power 
or of high command. Cato, though 
a citizen of the highe?t rank, and vefted 
fucceilively with the dignities of conful 
and of cenfor, ufed to partake in the 
labour of his own flaves, and to feed 
with them from the fame difh at their 
meals*. When he commanded the ar- 
mies of the republic, the daily allow- 
ance of his houfehold was no more than 
three medimni, or about as many 
bufhels of wheat for his family, and 
half a medimnus, or half a bufhel of 
barley for his horfes. In furveying his 
province he ufually travelled on toot, 
attended by a fingle flave, who carried 
his baggage t. 

“« "[heie particulars are mentioned 
perhaps as peculiar to Cato; but fuch 
fingularities in the manners of a perfon 
placed fo high among the people carry 
fome general intimation of the fafhion 
of the times. 

‘* A fpirit of equality yet reigned 
among the members of the common- 
wealth, which reje¢ted. the diftin¢ctions 
of fortune, and checked the admiration 
of private w ealth. In all military do- 
nations the Centurion had no more 
than double the allowance of a private 
foldier, and no military rank was in- 
delible. ‘Lhe confal and commander 
in chicf of one year ferved not only in 
the ranks, but even as a tribune or in- 
fenor officer in the next; and the fame 
perfon who had difplayed the genius 
and ability ot the g' neral, ftill valued 
himfelt on the courage and addrefs of a 
seg narv foldier. 

No one was raifed above the glory 
to be reaped from the exerticn of mere 
7 ron al courage and b lily fire nth. 
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accepted of a defiance to in fingle 
combat, in prefence of the armies to 
which habiinntdl Marcus Seryj 
lius, a perfon of confular rank, in 
der to enhance the authority with which 
he — when he pleaded for the tri- 
umph of Paulus Emilius, informed the 





people that he himfelf, fall three and 


fo many champions of thesenemy; 
that in each oF thefe encounters 

flain and ftripped his antagonift. A 
combat of the fame kind was afterwards 


twenty times, had fou aboely ya 
had 


fought by the younger Scipio, when 


ferving in Spain. 


‘** ‘The fumptuary laws of this 
were fuited to the idea of citizens w 


were determined to contribute their ut- 


moft to the grandeur of the flate; but 
to forego the means of luxury or per- 
fonal diftinétion. Roman ladies were 
reftrained, except in religious procef- 
fions, from the ufe of cafriages any 
where within the city, or at the di- 
ftance of lefs than a mile from its walls; 
and yet the fpace over which they were 
to preferve their communications ¢x- 
tended to a circuit of fourteen miles, 
and began to be fo much crowded with 
buildings or cottages, that, even before 
the reauétion of Macedonia, it was be- 
come neceflary to reftrain private per- 
fons from encroaching on the ftreets, 
fquares, and other fpaces referved for 
public conveniency. In a place of this 
magnitude, and fo ftocked with imha- 
bitants, the female fex was alfo forbid 
the ufe of variegated or party-coloured 


clothes, or of more than half an ounce © 


of gold in the ornament of their pet 
fons. ‘This law being repealed, con- 
trary to the fentiments of Cato, this 
citizen, when he came, in the capacity 
of cenfer, to take account of the equi- 
pages, clothes, and jewels of the wo- 
men, taxed each of them ténfold for 
whatever was found in her wardrobe 
exceeding the value of one th 
five hundred denarii, or about fifty 
pounds fterling f. 2 

‘* The attention of the Wegiflature 
was carried into the detail of 
inents or feaits. In one a€tithenum- 
ber of the guefts, andjin a fubfequent 


cné the expence of their meals, were 


hi 
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limited. By the Lex Tribonia, enatt- 
ed about twenty years after the reduc- 
tion of Macedonia, a citizem.was al- 
lowed, on certain high feftivals, to ex- 

nd three hundredafles, or about twen- 
ty fhillings fterling; on other feftivals 
of lefs note, one hundred affes, or about 
{x fillings and eight-pence; but da- 
ring the remainder of the year, no more 
than ten afles, or about eight-pence; 
and was not allowed to ferve up more 
than one fowl, and this with a provifo 
that it hould not be crammed or fatted*. 

 Superftition made a principal ar- 
cle in the charaéter of the people. It 
fubjected them continually to be occu- 
pied or alarmed with prodigies and 
ominous appearances, of which they en- 
deavoured to avert the effeéts by rites 
and expiations, as ftrange and irration- 
al as the prefages on which they had 
grounded their fears. — of 
their tune was accordingly taken up 
with proceffons and public fhews, and 
much of their fubftance, even to the 
whole annual produce of their herdst, 
was occafionally expended in facrifices, 
crin the performance of public vows. 
The fir officers of ftate, in their fanc- 

ons of the priefthood, performed the 

rt of the cook and the butcher; and, 

hile the fenate was deliberating on 

citions of great moment, examined 


kn w what the gods had determined. 
. 3 ou muft defift (faid the Conful Cer- 
ncugs, entering the fenate with a coun- 
tenance pale and marked with aftonifh- 
met | myfelf have vifited the boil- 
er, and the head of the liver is con- 


cu. 


4¢ 


' According to the opinions enter- 
‘ned in thofe times, forcery Was a 
pncipal expedient employed by thofe 
“0 had fecret defigns on the life of 


ir neighbour. It was fuppofed to 

make a part in the ftatutory crime of 

ONIN § and the fame imagination 

h dmitted the charge of forcery 

vie, was, in particular imftances, 

any perfon was aceufed, eafily 

. |\inced of his guilt; infomuch, that 

me the ufands were at times conviéted 
other of this imaginary crime, 


» ke. © e 
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“ The manners of the people of 
Italy were at times fubje€t to ftrange 
diforders, or the magiftrate gave cre- 
dit to wild and improbable reports. 
The ftory of the Bacchanals, dated in 
the year of Rome 566, or about twen- 
ty years before the conqueft of Mace- 
donia, may be confidered as an inftance 
of one or the other||. A fociety, un- 
der the name of Bacchanals, had beem 
inftituted, on the fuggeftion of aGreek 
pretender to divination. The defire 
of being admitted into this fociety pre- 
vailed throughout Italy, and the feét 
became extremely numerous. As they 
commonly met in the night, they were 
faid at certain hours to extinguifh their 
lights, and to indulge themfelves in 
every practice of horror, rape, inceft, 
and murder; crimes under which no 
feét or fraternity could poffibly fubfitt, 
but which, in being imputed to nume 
bers in this credulous age, gave occa- 
fion to a fevere inquifition, and proved 
fatal to many perfons at Rome, and 
throughout Italy. 

«« The extreme fuperftition, how- 
ever, Of thofe times, in fome cf its 
effects, vied with genuine religion; 
and, by the regard it infpired, more 
efpecially for the obligation ef oaths, 
became a principle of public order and 
of public duty, and in many inftances 
fuperfeded the ufe of penal or compul- 
fory laws. 

«« When the citizen fwore that he 
would obey ‘the call of the magiftrate 
to enlift in thé legions; when the fol- 
dier {fworethat he would not defert his 
colours, difobey his commander, or fly 
from hig-enémy; when a citizen, at 
the call of the cenfor, reported on oath 
the amount of his effeéts; the ftate, in 
all thofe inftances, with perfect confi- 
dence, relied on the faith of her 
fubjects, and was not deceived. 

‘© In the period to which thefe ob- 
fervations refer, that is, in the fixth 
century e oe Roman ftate, the firft 
dawning of literature began to appear. 
It has , ie mentioned that a cuftom 
prevailed among the primitive Romans, 
as among other rude nations, at their 
feafts to fing or rehearfe heroic ballads, 
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which re carded their own deeds or thofe 
Of their anceftors*. ‘This praétice had 
been fome time difcontinued, and the 
compofimons themfelves were loft. They 
were fucceeded by pretended monu- 
ments of hittory equally fallacious, the 
ofations, which, having beenpronoun- 
éed at funerals, were, like titles of ho- 
nour, preferved in the archivesof every 
rioble houfe, bot which were rather 
caleulated to flatter the vanity of fami- 
lies, thant ra the truth *. 

«’'The Romans owed the earlicft 
compilations of thetr hiftory to Greeks; 


21) cown firlt attempts to relate 
t y employed the langdage of 
Chat peoplet. Nevens and Ennius, 
whowere the firft that wrote in the 


Latin tongue, compofed their relations 
m verfe. lLivius Androficus, and af- 
erwards Plaut and ‘Terence, tran- 
f ited rhe Greek fa’ ie, and exhibite d in 
che flecets of Rome, not the Roman but 
ef mn manners. ‘The two laft are 
foi) «> have been perfons of mean con- 


G the one to have fubfifted by 
ton a baker’s mill, the other to 
Reve been a captive and a flaves Both 
ot them had probably poffetied the 
Greek toneue as a vulgar dialeét, which 
was vet fpoken In many parts of Italy, 
and from this circumftance became ac- 
guanted with the clegant compofitions 
of Yhilemon and Menander$. ‘Their 
c fics were act n the ftreets, 
withoutany feats or benches for the 
recertion of audience. But a na- 
t) hice dious Of Ordinary con- 
Te! contented to borrow 
t! terary models from n¢ighbours, 
t . 1y Mere imitators, they 
co forages inferior, wefe, how- 
c their political and military 


charatter, f perior to all other nations 


wt er: and, at this date, had ex- 
t iad minion, which originally 
contited of a poor villageon the Tiber, 
. , . 

t _ re ¢ my . and ~ ritor) than 1S 
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“© Hannibal, after endeavouring rine in 
vain to bring the Roman diétator to 4 


battle, pérceivéd his defign to protrag 
the war; and, confi nian 
the principal evilh felf had to fear, 
frequently expofed His detachments, 
and even his whole ca in dangerous 
fituations. ‘The advantages he gave by 
thefe acts of temerity were fometimes 
effectually feized by Lis waty antagonit, 
but mote frequently rect by hisown 
Snyulsé Zonduevend ee grefources. 

‘** In this temporary ftagnation of 
Hannibal's fortune, and in the frequent 
opportunities which the Romans had, 
though in trifling encounters, to miea- 
fure their own ftrength with thatof the 
encmy, their confidence began to re 
vive. The public fefumed the tran- 
quility of its counéils, and looked 
round with deliberation to colleét its 
force. "The people and the army"te- 
covered from their Jate COnfternation, 


and took advantage of the ame 
re 


time they had gained, to cenfu 
very conduét to which they owed the 
returns of their confidence and the re- 
newal of their hopes. ‘They forgot 
theit former defeats, and began to1ma- 
ine that the enemy ‘kept his footing 
in Italy, by the permiffion, by the tumi- 
dity, or by the exceffive caution of 
their leader. : : 
“A flight advasitage over Hannibal, 
who had too much expofed his fo 
oa gained by the general the 
iorfe in the abfence of the Ts 


confirmed the army and the le in. 
this opinion, and greatly oak te 
utation of Fabius. “As h Id n 


¢ fuperfeded before the ufual term of 
his office was expired, the fenate and 
people, though precluded by law from 
proceeding to an aétual de Ms 
came to a refolution eqmally violent ap 
unprecedented, and which they hoped 
might induee him to refign his powet- 






They raifed the general of the horfe to 


an equal command with the Dictator, 
and lteft'them to adjaft their pretenfions 
betwéen them. Such afffonts, under 
the notions of honour which in 

times are annexed to the military cha- 
ra¢ter, would have made it impa® , 
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for the Diator to remain in his fta- 


tim. 


10 put any ; 
competition with the public would 
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But in a¢ ommonwealth, where, 
perfonal confideration in 


¢ appeared abfurd, feeming injuries 


‘oe by the State to the honour of a 
--ey only furnifhed him with a more 
fylendid occafion to difplay his virtue. 


- Roman Dittator continued to {erve 


ter this diminution of his rank and” 
ymand, and overlooked with magna- 


‘ty the infults with which the 
ple had requited the fervice he was 


re n lering to his country. 
he Minutius being now affociated with 
e Dictator, in order to be free from 


reltraints of a joint command, and 


romthe wary counfels of his colleague, 
icfived, as the propereft way of adjuft- 
y the | retenfions, to divide the 


them. In this new fi- 


he foon after, by his rafhnefs, 


’ 
wef s* 
DE LW n 


xp fed himfelf and his divifion to be 


cut off by the enemy. But be- 


refcued by Fabius, he too gave 


ts of a magnanimous fpirit, con- 
T.A oh - ° 
telled the favour he had received, and 
mmitting himfelf, with the whole 


y, to the condu& of his colleague, 


ce left this cautious officer, during the 
n ining period of their joint com- 


’ ‘ 


, to purfue the plan he had form- 

iO! the war*, 

‘ At this time, however, the péo- 
and even the fenate, Were not 

to wait for the effet of fuch 


emingly languid and dilatory mea- 


is Fabius was inclined to purfue. 

©) tefolved to augment the army in 
to eight legions, which, with an 
U number of the allies, amounted 
‘aty thoufand foot and feven thou- 

» hundred horfe; and they in- 


’ s | 
*s 


cd ability, buat of decifive and re- 
> counfels. As fuch they eleéted 


r rentius Varro, fuppofed to be of 


? 
} and 


dauntlefs fpirit; and, in or- 
‘o temper his ardour, joined with 


“in the command L. Emilius Pau- 


» aft . . 
‘n officer of approved experience, 
10 | ad tormerly obtained a trium h 


this victories in Llyricum, and w 
“gh in the confidence of the 
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in the 1 iy cleétion of 
to choofe men, not only of 


* Plutarch. ia vit. Fab. Maze 
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fenate, as well as in that.of the peo- 
le. 

ee In the autumn, before the nomi- 
nation of thefe officers to command the 
Roman army, Hannibal had furprifed 
the fortrefs of Cannz on the Aufidus, 
a place to which the Roman citizens of 
that quarter had retired with their ef- 
fects, and at which they. had colleéted 
confiderable magazines and ftores. This, 
among other circumftances, determined 
the the to hazard a battle, and to 
furnifh the new confuls with inftruc- 
tions to this effect. 

‘« Thefe officers, it appears, havin 
opened the campaign on the banks of 
the Aufidus, advanced by mutual con- 
fent within fix miles of the Carthagi- 
nian camp, which covered the villa 
of Cannx. Here they differed in their 
opinions, and, by a ftrange defect in 
the Roman policy, which, in times, of 
lefs virtue, muft have been altogether 
ruinous, and even in thefe times was 
ill fitted to produce a confiftent and 
well tahrarsed feries of operations, had 
no rule hy which to decide their pre- 
cedency, and were obliged to take the 
command each a day in his turn. 

‘« Varro, contrary to the opinion of 
his colleague, propofed to give battle 
on the plain, and with this intention, 
as often as the command devolved pp- 
on him, {till advanced, on the enemy. 
In order that he might occupy the paf- 
fage and both fides of the Aufidus, he 
encamped in two feparate divifions on 
its. oppofite banks, having his larger 
divifion on the right of the river, op- 
pofed to Hannibal’s camp. Still taking 
the opportunity of his turn to com- 
mand the army, he paffed with a larger 
divifion to a plain, fuppofed to be on. 
the left of the Aufidus, and there, 
though the field was too narrow to fe- 
ceive the legions in their afual form, 
he preffed them together, and gave the 
enemy, if he chofe it, an opportunity 
to engage. ‘To accom te his or- 
der to the extent of his nd, he 
contra¢ted the head, and t interyals 
of his manipules or columns, making 
their depth greatly to exceed the front 
which they turned to the enemy. 
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the Roman knights on his right tow- 
ards the river, and the horfemen of the 
allies on the left. 

** Hannibal no fooner faw this move- 
ment and difpofition of the enemy, 
than he haitened to mect them on the 

lain which they had chofen for the 
field of action. He likewife paffed the 
Aufidus, and, with his left to the river, 
and his front to the fouth, formed his 
army upon an equal line with that of 
the enemy. 

“« He placed the Ganlifh and Spa- 
nith cavalry on his left facing the i 
man knights, and the Numidians on 
his right facing the allies. 

‘“ "The flanks of his infantry, on the 
right and the left, were compofed of 
the African foot, armed in the Roman 
manner, with the pilum, the heavy 
buckler, and the ftabbing fword. His 
centre, though oppofed to the choice 
of the Roman legions, confifted of the 
Gavlith and the Spanith foot, varioufly 
armed, and intermixed together. 

** Hitherto no advantage feemed to 
be taken oneither fide. As the armies 
fronted fouth and north, even che fun, 
which rofe foon after they were form- 
ed, fhone upon the flanks, and was no 
difadvantage to either. The fuperi- 
ority of number was greatly on the fide 
of the Romans; but Hannibal refted 
his hopes of victory on two circum- 
ftances; firft, on a motion to be made 
by his cavalry, if they prevailed on 
either of the enemy's wings; next, on 
a pofition he was to take with his cen- 
tre, tn order to begin the action from 
thence, to bring the Roman legions 
into fome diforder, and expofe them, 
under that difadvantage, to the attack 
which he was prepared to make with 
his veterans on both their flanks. 

“ The action accordingly began 
with a charge of the Gaulith and Spa- 
nifh horfe, who, being fuperior to the 
Roman knights, drove them from their 
ground, forced them imto the river, 
and put the greater part of them tothe 
fword. By this event the flank of the 
Roman army, which might have been 
joined to the Aufidus, was entirely un- 
covered, 

‘“* Having performed this fervice, 
the victorious cay alry had orders to 





wheel at full gallop round the rear of 
their own army, and to join the Nu- 
midian horfe on their right, who were 
ftill engaged with the Roman allies, 
By this unexpected junétion, the left 
wing of the Ronan army was likewife 
put to flight, and purfued by the Affi. 
can horfe; at the fame time the Spani 
cavalry pre to attack the Roman 
infantry, wherever they fhould be or. 
dered, on the flank or the rear. 

‘* While thefe important events took 
place on the wings, Hannibal amufed 
the Roman legions of the main body 
with a fingular movement that was 
made by the Gauls and Spaniards, and 
with which he propofed to begin the 
aGtion. "Thefe came forward, not in 
a ftraight line a-breaft, but fwelling 
out to a curve in the centre, without 
disjoining their flanks from the Afri- 
can infantry, who remained firm on 
their ground, 

. By this motion they formed a 
kind of crefcent convex to the front. 
The Roman manipules of the right 
and the left, fearing, by this fin 
difpofition, to have no fhare in the ace 
tion, haftened to bend vy line into 
a correfponding curve, and, in propor- 
tion se shay ae to clofe with the 
enemy, charged them with a confident 
and impetuous courage. ‘The Gauls 
and Spaniards refifted this charge no 
longer than was neceffary to awaken 
the precipitant ardour with which vic- 
torious troops often blindly purfue a 
flying enemy. And the Roman line 
being bent, and fronting inwards to 
the centre of its concave, the po 

urfued where the enemy led then 
ative from the flanks to fhare in 
the victory, they narrowed their fpace 
as they advanced, and the men 
were accuftomed to have a fquare of fix 
feet clear for wielding their arms, be- 
ing now preffed together fo as to pre- 
vent entirely the ufe of their fwords, 
found themfelves Rruggling againft 
other for fpace, in an inextr 
hopelefs confufion. 

‘* Hannibal, who had waited for 
this ev ent, ordered a general charge of 


his cavalry on the rear of the Roman” 


Iegions, and at the fame time an at- 
tack from his African infantry on 
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their flanks; by thefe difpofitions and 

joint operations, without any confide- 

table lofé to himéelf, he effected an al- 

mot incredible flaughter of his ene- 

mies. With the lofs of no more than 

four thoufand, and thefe chiefly of the 

Spanith and Gaulifh infantry, he put 

Gity thoufand of the Romans to the 
fword. 

« The Conful, Emilius Paulus, had 
baen wounded in the fhock of the ca- 
valrv: but when he faw the condition 
in which the infantry were engaged, 
he refufed to be carried off, and was 
flain.* ‘The Confuls of the preceding 
year, with others of the fame rank, 
were likewife killed. Of fix thoufand 
horfe only feventy troopers efcaped 
with Varro. Of the intantry three 
thoufand fled from the carnage that 
took place on the field of batt e, and 
ten thoufand who had been poited to 
guard the camp were taken, 

“ The unfortunate Conful, with 
fich of the flragglers as joined him in 
his retreat, took poft at Venufia; and 
with a noble contidence in his own in- 
tegrity, and in the refources of his 
country, put himfelf in a pofture to 
refit the enemy, till be could have in- 
— ns and re-inforcements from 
,ome, 

The effe&t which this and other dif- 
trous_ events produced on the fpirit 
- the Romans is defcribed with great 
cauty, 

_ “ ‘The Romans were apprized of this 
formidable acceflion to the power of 
their enemy, as well as of the general 
cefection of their own allies, and of 
the revolt of their fubjefis. ‘Though 
taxes were accumulated on the ate, 
and irequent loans obtained from the 
ominifiaric s and contractors employed 
in the public fervice, their expences 
dD¢gan to be 31] fupplied., There ap- 
peared not, however, in their rae 
netwithfanding all thefe circumftances 
of cittrefs, not the fmalleft difpofition 
‘o purchafe fafety by mean conceflions 
of any fort. When the vanquithed 
Conful returned to the city, in order 
to attend the nomination of a perfon 


_ * He has 
ae 


we Has received from the poet the fo 
~“n inperante Peno. Hor. Car. lib. i. Ode 
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who, in this extremity of theirfortunes, 
might be ch with the care of the 
commonwealth, the fenate, as confcious 
that he had a¢ted at Cannz by their 
own inftruétions, and had, upon the 
fame motives that animated the whole 
Roman people, difdained, with a fu- 
perior army, to ftand in awe of his 
enemy, or refufe him battle upon equal 


ground, went out in a kind of procef- 


on to meet him; and, upon a noble 
idea, that men are not anfwerable for 
the ftrokes of fortune, nor for the 
effects of fuperior addrefs in an enemy, 
they overlooked his temerity and his 
mifconduét in the a¢tion; they attend- 
ed only to the undaunted afpett he 
preferved after his defeat, returned him 
thanks for not having defpaired of the 
commonwealtht; and from thence for- 
ward continued their preparations for 
war, with all the dignity and pride of 
the moft profperous fortune. ‘The 
refufed to ranfom the prifoners who had 
been taken by the enemy at Canna, and 
treated with fullen contempt rather 
than feverity thofe who by an early 
flight had efcaped from the field; be- 
ing petitioned to employ them again 
in the war, ‘‘ We haveno fervice (t 
faid) for men who could leave their 
fellow citizens engaged with an ene- 
my.” They feemed to rife in the midft 
of their diftrefs, and to gain ftrength 
from misfortune. They samy to 
attack or to refift at once in all the 
different quarters to which the war was 
likely to extend, and took their mea- 
fures for the fupport of if in Spain, in 
Sardinia, and Sicily, as well as in Italy. 
They continued their fleets at fea; not 
only obferved and obftructed the com, 
munications of Carthage with the feats 
of the war, but having spprecneeet part 
of the correfpondence of Philip with 
Hannibal, they fent a powerfi {quar 
dron to the coaft of Epirps; and, by an 
alliance with the States of Etolia, 
whom they perfuaded to renew their 
late war with Philip, found that prince 
fufficient employment on the frontiers 
of his own kingdom, effectually pre- 
vented his fending any fupply to haa: 
K 2 ; nibal, 


12. + Liv. ib. xxiii in'ee Sood ates 


Hace expredion, Quia de scpublica nom defperaffet, 
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nibal, and, in the fequel, reduced him 
to the humiliating neceflity of making 
a feparste peace.” 

‘Lo this national energy and magna- 
nimity, which fupported the Romans 
in all the extremities of their fortune, 
we have 2 ttriking contrat in the cha- 


PHYSICAL PRUDENCE, 


Joly 


rafter of the degenerate Carthaginians, 

whom the moft trifling fuccefs elevated 

into infolence, while the flighte?t re- 

verfe of fortune funk them into the 

meaneft and moft impotent dejedtion, 
(To be continued.) 


Arr. VIL. Phyjrcal Prudence; or, the Quack’s Triumph over the Faculty. Tn. 
Scribed fo Le } d Je Ca Cen dif. I z2mo. Wilkie. 


AN addrefs to the quacks, which ts 
prefixed to Phyfical Prudence, and is 
nearly as long as the work itfelf, con- 
tains a congratulation to the re/petiable 
body of irreculars, whether itinerant, 
or ftationary, oa their fuppofed tri- 
umph over the phyficians of the col- 
lege, on account of Lord J. Cavendith’s 
tax on cuack medicines. 

The anthor’s ftyle feems adapted to 
the fabje& on which he writes. It isa 
kind of half profe, and half blank verfe 
mixture. We now and then find fome 
jronical humour for no man could 
write thus ferioufly —but fuch a ftrange 
union of quackery, and ftate affairs, 
phyfic and taxation, 1s rarely to be 
found. 

The following fpeech of Prudence 
may give our readers fome idea of the 
muthor's language, and the anegy ric in 
the note on the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
which by the way we believe it really 
merits, may lead us to fufpett the coun- 
try, or at leaft the place of education, 
which boafis fuch a produétion as the 
author of this reat a, 

‘¢ Toerris the lot of human nature.” 
Let not fhame fit too heavy on your 
hearts, neither reproach each other as 
the caufe of your difgrace. General 
good will arife from this evil, which 
nould be a conftant memento again 
prefuming too much tn your undertak- 
ings to fufcitate the afli¢ted hopes: alfo 
it tllaftrates the neceffity of a perfever- 
ing vigilance in the purfuit of a fcience 
fo promifing to the increafe of felicity 





to the fons and daughters who inhabit 
the earth; whofe depravity, in after 
days, will open many fluices of woe to 
you unknown, which, but for your 
heir’s care and tendernefs, would foon 
diflodge the race of mankind, . Be una- 
nimous in your endeavours to excel 
thofe of your fraternity; more is not 
required. For this purpofe, continue 
to enjoy your refidence; but imitate 
Caledonia’s land, for hofpitality and 
politenefs famed; let your walks, like 
their’s be open to every one defirous of 
inftruction; where ftrangers are freely 
admitted, and may Ba - your inftitu- 
tion is founded on principles which te- 
dound to learning and to hootae® As 
to thofe fons of nature, do not fi 

them; feldom fhall their works in a 
fucceflive age be named: the t 
rifeand growth may be buzzed ; 
but tothe duft even their ree? fhall 
be foon configned.—Not fo eT pa 
race; many a name with hallowed ve- 
neration fhall be pronounced, for wil- 
dom and for mecknefs famed, after 
many ages they are fied; their works a8 
oracles thall be reforted to, to guide 
the diftrefled wanderer in his ways 
Further remember, although you t 

younger brethren are, yet you tha 

conftantly retain the belting of being 
preferred in confultation, in fearchin 

doubtful cafes—an elder brother's ae 
vilege. Norfhouldthofe fone of Smt 
be now permitted to range unreitrall- 
ed, were it not to leave you a fpur to 
emulation, in finding out any, ae 


* The Univerfity of Edinburgh is on fo liberal a plan, that when the Leétures commence at 
term time, many perfons attend who are not ftudents, and when the term is far advanced, even 
itrangers are readily admitted. The pupils at Edinburgh feem to be peculiarly happy in the perfons 
of their prefent tutors, who are proteilors of different fcience, and will be long reme 


ware 
*.4 


te and weneration. The names of a few will jultify the writer's fentiments; a CU EN 


phyfc, a MONRO in Anatomy, a DALZEL in Greek, a BLACK in Nomyne a STEW. - 
known in the 


m Mathematics, 2 HOPE in Botany; 


with feveral other eminent men, 


learned circle of Inte. Nor owght the inhabitants of this country, in general, to be forgotten in this 


eviogium, whofe civ: 
 Gehgheful country, catrcunely agreeable, 






‘vy to travellers renders the noyelty of the different {cenes he pales through, a 
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iufolve. thefe enchanted plagues. 


7 ir rife in tie world’s efteem can 
bh. only through your neglett or in- 
did to relieve the needy, Be 
‘ tious to regain loft credit; exert 
fend forth parties of your 
: onity, who fhall be received with 
oven arms in diitant countries, whofe 
of tafte and manners, will ever 

sly a fund for the ingenious mind 

to work on. Sufpend thofe afpiring 


+s to fathom creation’s diffufive 


Rorv exhibited in thefe fmall 
briefly as follows :—-Peggy 
Patty Summers, the two eldett 
daughters of 2 poorCumberland carate, 
be longer a charge on their 

nt’ pittance of thirty pounds 

_ ond animated with the laudable 

¢ of contributing to the fupport of 
numerous younger family from the 
carnings of their honeft induftry, pre- 
ail on thei parents to write in their 
healt to a London coufin, who kind- 
ly undertakes to procure them fome 
creditable fervice among her acquaint- 
ance, and to receive them into her own 
houfe till they can be provided for. 
Klated with a profpe& fo confonant to 
their wifhes, they are conduéted to 
Carlifle by afemale friend, under the 
care ot whofe daughter, a married lady, 
they are to travel inthe ftage to Lon- 
con. A fudden illnefs puts a ftop to 
her journey, while they, having already 
taken and paid for their places, are 
Coiged to proceed unproteéted. 
Hence all their fubfequent misfortunes 
— Mr, Jackall, who having {pent his 
fortune but retained his vices, urfues 
the means of their gratification by ad- 
minitiering to the profligacy of others, 
cer the nominal title of Captain, had 





vocation; and had thence taken a 
ir into the Northern countries, on 


I 
hi 
‘nels of no lefs importance than re- 


fruiting the kennel, the ftud, and the 


crglio of Lord Racket. But fortune 
2 lceming to fmile on his Jabours, 
d = tare flippin her fhoulder a 
. mile $ from Carlifle, he refolves to 
“<¢ Aleatin the firft London ftage. Ac- 


« tdingly, leaving the laine companion 


eo mo ro 


een at the York races, in the way of 
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plan, unlefs by art you can erett a pin- 


nacle from whofe towering heights fo 


lofty, as at one glance you may view 
the whole orb. At prefent a free Ii- 
cenfe is granted to {elect the different 
atoms difperfed thereon, in order to 
difcover the open and the hidden beau- 
ties of this vaft voluminous field; end- 
lefs matter, fit forcontemplation’s wing; 
which to the enquirer will as gradually 
rife, as hill after hill does to the tra- 
veller’s fight.” 


Arr. IX. Peggy and Patty; or, tke Sifters of Ajodale. 4 vols. {mall 8vo. Dodfley. 


of his travels to be fent after him, he 
afcends the identical vehicle that is 
occupiedonly by the unfortunate fifters. 
This dexterous purveyor, ftruck with 
the beauty of our fair Cumbrians, ine 
ftantly marks them out for the prey of 
his right honourable feeder. 

From the firft inn, he writes to his 
employer, that he has met with two of 
the fineft girls in the world, from whofe 
youth oa innocence he has conceived 
the moft fanguine hopes; not forgetting 
to inform him of his having previoufly 
bought three very’ promifing young ~ 
bitches, anda poney of refpeétable pedi- 
gree. By practicing on theirfim licity, he 
informs fimfelf ot their family circums 
‘ftances and connettions, and of the 
purport of their prefent journey; and 
gets them entirely into his power, ‘by 
pretending to be their brother juft re- 
‘turned from India, who had been fent 
abroad too early to be remembered’by 
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happincfs they are permitted to enjoy 
for fome days, till the arrival of Lord 
Racket, for whofe appetite they were 
defined, when, in the words of our 
author, ** by the aid of the moft hellith 
‘otions and brutal force, thefe poor 
Innocents became the miferable vi¢tims 
of the wortt paffions of the vileft liber- 
tines.” During the delirium into 
which they are se by the fenfe of 
the outrage they have fuftained, the 
difereet Mrs. H. fearing they will lay 
violent hands on themfelves, and 
pioufly declaring, that in her poor 
foufe no fuch doings thall be counte- 
nanced, they are removed to private 
lodgings, in a houfe occupied by Mrs. 
Willisms, a caft-off miftrefs of Lord 
Racket’s, who condefcends to provide 
for thofe pleafures which fhe is no 
longer permitted to fhare. Under the 
management of this woman, {pecious 
and artful, their health and tzanquility 
are graduaily reltored; by compaifion- 
ate affiduity and well diffembled ten- 
dernefs fhe infinuates herfelf into their 
affections and confidence, and exerts all 
her profeilional addrefs to foften thetr 
virtue, inflame their paffions, and roufe 
in their breafts the latent fparks of 
vanity. Under the mafk of his af- 
fumed character, their misfortune not 
having detetted the villainous impofi- 
tion, Jackall introduces Lord Racket 
to their acquaintance, whofe violence 
on their perfons had been perpetrated 
in difguife, as his own efpecial friend, 
andtheirfather’sbenefaétor. Hitherto, 
their minds were pure, and their hearts 
were innocent. ‘Their gratitude, their 
filial piety, and that paiiion which is 
eriminal only when it tran{grefies 
bound ar miftakes its obje&, were all 
excited to their deftruction. They are 
eared to a country feat of Lord Rack- 
ets, with a party felected for the pur- 
pofe, where, by the ufval arts of fe- 
auction, they become the willing part- 
ners of that guilt, whofe victims they 
hed been before; and are taken feve- 
rally into keeping by Lord Racket and 
Sir Harry Whilft the daugh- 
ters figure in this elevated ftyle of im- 
purity, the unhappy parents are ap- 
prized of theirown pabicaseen and their 
children’s ruin by the real Mrs. Bennet, 





pee et igo had difcovered their 
ame, with many tly aggrava. 
ting circumftances. Orerwhelees by 
the fhocking tidings, the wretched 
mother falls into a ftate of torpid infen- 
fibility, from which the never recovered 
but to invoke the names of her daugh- 
ters, during the fhort interval of recol- 
tection that fometimes precedes diffo- 
lution. ‘The father, finking from di- 
{traction to refolute defpair, with onl 
feven fhiilings in his pocket, his who 
ftock, fets out on foot for London, 
to fearch in perfon for his fallen chil- 
dren, and confront the authors of their 
ruin. Fainting with bunger and fa- 
tigue, he arrives at Mrs. Bennet’s, and 
in compliance with his earneft remon- 
ftrances is conducted to Lord Racket’s, 
who adds contumely to his other in- 
juries Exhaufted nature yields to the 
accumulated preffure of affliction and 
infult, and that fame night he breathes 
the laft figh of a broken heart. 

Mean time the infatuated filters, en 
joying their {plendid infamy, and ig- 
norant that their defe&tion from virtue 
had precipitated their parents into the 
grave, advance by rapid gradations to 
that ftage of irretrievable perdition, to 


which the firft voluntary att of un-. 


chaflity moft frequently conduces.——~ 
Being deferted by Lord Racket and Sir 
Harry, and meanly ftripped of all the 
gifts of their firft intemperate fondnefs, 
they experience a variety of fucceflive 
keepers, now rioting in improyident 
afiuence, now deftitute of common ne- 
ceffaries. They are finally compel 
to receive the addreffes of every liber 
tine, and to follicit in the ftreets the 
fimple and the unwary, till difeafe, the 
inevitable fcourge of cafual proftitution, 
reduces them to the lait extre of 
nakednefsand want. Affli€tion awaken 
remorfe, anda defire of ii their 
row detefted way of life. Forlom 
and deftitute, they pence from Lon- 
don about the neighbouring villages, 
and apply for relief” in the moft touch 
ing manner, to Emma eye f now 
rs. Branville, who had been the play- 
fellow of their in , and the come 
anion and friend of their youth, Re- 
rained by a rath promife, exto 
her father, and overawed by the af 
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of acaptious hufband, fhe is obliged to 
tates the workings of her compaf- 
fon, and to reject their Pryet with 
feeming fcorn. Repulfed in their re- 
turn to virtue, and pierced by their 
friend's feverity, they return to town, 
and their former courfe of life, rill 
worn out with cold, hunger, watehing, 
and difeafe, they expire in each others 
‘ms, in wretchednefs that none will 
slleviate, and mifery that none will 
pity. Happy only in their mutual af- 
fection, and that being ignorant of the 
ate of their parents they never felt 
ponys ef parricide. To this 1s 
‘not interwoven with it, the 

ry of Emma Harvey and Lucy 
ller, who fall in love and are mar- 

, asisufual with young ladies in 
The former indeed meets with 
fome crofles; for fhe is forced by her 
parents to marry Mr. Branville, who 
proves to be the uncle of her lover, and 
this, when the old gentleman, by a filly 
exit, has removed all other obftacles, 
torbids all thoughts of their union. 
To untie thisknot, the hackneyed and 
hcial expedient of the lover's 

ng been changed at nurfe is em- 
poved; he proves to be the fon and 
Sir Charles Richmond: and 


Wels, 


Sal 
every thing concludes as the novel 
reader will readily conceive. 

In examining the produ@tion of a 
female pen, as the work before us avow- 
‘ly is, we defire to lay afide all afpe- 
| ty, and all petulance of criticifm; 
en¢ as we wifh not to quench the fmok- 
ing flax, and think we can difcover in 
it fome fcintillations of genius, which 
ftud) and experience may blow into 
name, we have beftowed upon it a 
‘more patient perufal, and a more mi- 
hate abridgement than the work itfelf 
may feem to merit. Truth, however, 
and our duty tothe public, oblige us 
ler" that the see Ta 
— ps are neither rare nor pre- 
< Ben Naor and his fa- 
Ee —y nem a bawd, and a 
rahe grr, charaters, in which 
atte novelty can be expected. Nor 
en Aone fuperior to the materials. 
he ¢ profefles to be affecting rather 

P°Mpous; the fentiments rather 
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warmly sapeotis than coldly correét. 
To be affecting it aims at being fimple, 
but we muft warn the fair author, that 
fimplicity confifts not in low expref- 
fions, or childifh prattle; and that cor- 
re€tnefs and warmth of expreffion, for 
which latter the feems often to miftake 
an immoderate and injudicious ufe of fu- 

rlatives, are ftri€tly compatible. A 
etter of Mifs Weller’s tempted us to 
believe, that, inftead of a lady, one 
of the half male, half female creatures, 
who meafure lace and ribband be- ” 
hind a haberdafher’s counter, was 
the writer. Her playfulnefs is vulgar, 
and her archnefs coarfe. Mrs. Bran- 
ville’s regard for an extorted promife, 
when fhe had it in her power to refcue 
her once loved friends from infamy 
and ruin, was a childith feruple: what 
duty fhe owed to the commands of her 
hufband we will not take upon us to 
decide. Theexclamation “‘ My ftars!’” 
is certainly not a polite one, and even 
Mother H. for the name of a procurefs, 
we think in the fame predicament. 
That it is a firt performance, we are 
convinced, from the many aukward 
modes of expreflion, and the man 
grammatical improprieties, of whic 
we have felected the following: — “* Are 
you both the eldef? of the family?—The 
grafe walks are already began mowing. 
— Whom it is impoffible the could ever 
paffionately love with an excefs of affec- 
tin—final fequel—O Peggy!—Patty! 
my dear—dear fifters, 1 am thy brother 
—fort of fentences. I thall be made 
to marry him.” ‘To warn the young, 
the unproteéted, inexperienced pe 
of the female world againft the fatal 
effects of a too eafy belief is an inten- 
tion deferving praife and encourage~" 
ment, to which we heartily with all - 

ffible fuccefs. If the pan’ ie fhould 
Se again induced to take up her 


o 
as the evil habit of writing is of all 
evil habits the moft inveterate, we 
leave to advife her to make herf 
miftrefs of the irregular verbs, of which 


fhe has not conjagated one i 
in the prefent work; to diftin the © 


ative verbs fet and lay, from the neuter: 
verbs fit and lie; to avoid repeat. 


ing the fame thing in different letters, 
i Ants * 
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"P aetry AnE } file to the Pifss. 7 ranflated from Horate; with Notes. 


Celman, 4to. 7s. 6d. Cadell. 

FEW of the remains of mae od 
have been more frequently tranflated 
than Horace’s Art of Poetry. It has 

peared in every modern language, 


‘and exercifed the genius and abilities 


of the learned in every country. Many 
and various have been the fentiments 
of the commentators, concerning its 
detign, and the itruCture of its parts. 
It feems, however, to have been the 
prev: iling opinion, that Horace, in this 
epifle, intended to lay down feveral 
rules for poetical compofition, with- 
out any determinate plan, until Dr. 
Hurd, the prefent Bithop of Worcefter, 
publithed a new edition of it, accom- 
yanied with a commentary and notes, 
in which he endeavoured to prove, 

l. That the Arr oF Poetry at 
large was not the peculiar fubject of 
this picce, but that it was a fyftem and 
not acollection, and that it was written 
folely and fimply to criticize the Ro- 
waAN Drama: and that to this end 
every fingle precept of it ultimately 
refers. 

Hl. ‘The falfe opinions, with refpe& 
to this poem, have arifen from a mif- 
conception, not only of the SuByrect 
but alfo from an inattention to the 
NetuHopn of it. 

The Bithop then attempts to prove 
that the fubje& is fingly, the Rate of 
the Roman Drama, and that a regular 
plan is adopted in the profecution of 
this fabject. He then diftinguithes 
the epiiile into three parts. 

l. Fromverfe 1 to v. Sq. Some 
general rules and reflexions preparatory 
to the main fubject of the epiitie. 

HM. From v. 89 tov. 295. Re- 
gulations for the Roman flage, parti- 
cularly rules for tragedy. 

lil. Fromm v. 295 to the end. Ex- 
hortations to correctnefs in writing, 
efpecially of the dramatic kind. 

Such is the fumiary of the learned, 
and, indeed, elegant Hurd, bred and 
nurtured in the refined fchool of War- 
burton. From his laws Mr. Colman 
very ingenioufly appeals, in his letter 
to the Mr. Wartons, prefixed to this 
tranilatic Ne 


| ‘July 
Art. X. Q. Horatii Flacci Epiftola ad Pifints, de Arte Poetica. The Ap of 


By George 


We have often had occafion to admire 
the nice tafte and claflic knowledge of 
our modern Terence; but he never be. 
fore gave us fo fplendid an Opporraaty 
of praifing his judgement and acumen, 
His fentiments are thefe: ‘* The on- 
ginal cpittle confifts of four hundred and 

eventy-fix lines; and it appears, from 
the above numeri¢al analyfis, that not 
half of thofe lines, only two hundred 
and fix verfes [from v. 89 to 295] are 
employed on the fubject of the eles 
ftage. The firtof the three parts above 
delineated [from v. 1 to 8g} certainly 
contains general rules and reflections 
on poetry, but furely with no particular 
reference to the drama. As to the fe- 
cond part, the eritick, I think, might 
fairly have extended the poet's confide- 
ration of the drama to the 365th line, 
feventy lines farther than he has carried 
it: but the laft hundred and eleven. 
lines of the epiitle fo little allude to the 
drama, that the only paffage in which 
a mention of the fla - been fuppofed 
to be implied, {ludufque repertus, $e) 
is, by the learned and ingenious criti 
himéelf, particularly diftinguithed with 
a very Siferent interpretation. Nor 
cay this portion of the epiftle be confi- 
dered, by the impartial and intelligent 
reader, as a mere exhortation ‘‘ to cor- 
recinefs in writing; taken up partly in 
removing the caules that prevented it; 
and partly in dire¢ting to the ufe of 
fuch means, as might here to promote 
it.” Correctnefs is indeed here, as in 
many other parts of Horace’s. Satires 
and Epiftles, occaftonally inculcated; 
but furely the main fcope of this ani- 
mated conclufion is to deter thofe who 
are not bleft with genius from attempt . 
ing the walks of poetry.” 

Mr. Colman then informs us, & that he. 
agrees with the Bifhop, as to unily 
of f ubject, of beauty, of method obferved 
in this work, but that he cannot agree” 
that the main intention was the rego 
lation of the Roman ftage. 

His idea is as follows: H2i } 
that one of the Pifos had written, Of 
meditated, a poetical work, probal 
a tragedy, which piece or ee 
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gid not meet with the approbation of 
Horace. In order to diffuade the 
youta 1rom } ublication, the poet with 
ery charatterittic and courtly. de- 








c Vicacv, dedicates this epiftle to the 
f fsher and the two fons. 
a ~ Uorace, continues the tranflator, be- 
y gins ‘) ceneral reflections, addreffed 
le three ft iends, and with preliminary 
i Ic Jred for poets of every denomi- 
| \fter this view of poetry, on 
n t 5 of Ariftotle, but after his 
f r, he gives the rules and 
| the d ama, adverting prin- 
re tragedy, and its conftituent 
- In his part of the Epiftle, 
y enti ely to the two young 
A points out the difficulties 
a cies of the Dramatic arte 
4 et having exhaufted this part of 
ht fuddenly drops a fecond, 
“a les at once no lefs than hwo of 
4 us, to whom he originally 
4 addrefled this bh pittleeind earneitly 
7 ie LLDER Piso, UO Mayor 
“ cu, to reflect on the danger of 
h pitate publication, and to avoid 
-d le which purfues bad poetry. 
’ 366, therefore, to the end of 
} almoft a fourth part of the 
th the plural number is difcarded, 
a ngular is invariably retained. 
fi. | are equally perfonal, 
at ‘hat conititutes a good poet, 
“4 ne an infatuated f{eribbler. 
a Tos > (fays Mr. Colman) 
it; Ma ee rf contemplated my fyftem, 
of 2 become blind to its imperfec- 
te tons, this view of the Epifile not only 
HTterves to it all that unity of fubjeét, 
2 ‘= gance of method, fo much in- 
‘on by the excellent critick, to 
1] ha ¢ fo often referred; but by 
a“ding to hi judicious general abftract 
miarities gf perfonal addrefs, fo 
. ‘y marked by the writer, not a 
pears idle or mifplaced: while 
mg <r and cifpofition of the mw 
b. _ | appears as evident and un- 


e 1, as that of the Epiftle to 

in which laf, the aétual 
‘1 the Roman Drama feems to 

“ en more manifeltly the object 

‘forace § attention, than in the work 
<r Confideration. 

belorel leave youtothe furtherex- 
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amination of the original of Horace, 
and fubmit to you the tranflation, with 
the notes that accompany it, I cannot 
help obferving, that the fyftem, which 
[have here laid down, is not fo entirely 
new as it may perhaps at prit appear 
to the reader, or as I myfelf originally 
fuppofed it. No critick indeed has, 
to my knowledge} direétly confidered 
the whole Epiftle in the fame light that 
I have now taken it; but yet particular 
paffages feem fo ttrongly to enforce 
fuch an interpretation, that the editors, 
tranflators, andcommentators, have been 
occafionally driven to explanations of 
a fimilar tendency; of which the notes, 
annexed will exhibit feveral ftriking 
inftances. ’ 

Such is Mr. Colman’s opinion of 
this celebrated epiftle, and it is entirely 
original, if we except the notion of the 
uniformity and regularity, which Hard 
firft promulgated. 

The manner in which our tranflator 
points out the particular pallages in 
which he differs from the Bifhop de- 
ferves high commendation, It is lie 
beral, and worthy of the gentleman 
and the fcholar. It may, indeed, ferve 
as a model to all literary difputants, 
who commonly mingle more acidity 
than {weetnefs with their remarks. 

The tranflation is next to be confi- 
dered, and, on the whole, it is emi- 
nently fuccefsful. Fafe and ftrength 
are correétly blended, and the curiofa@ 


felicitas, which Petronius very acutely 


remarked in the writings of Horace, 
may be traced in feveral paflages of thi¢ 
verfion. It is not fo clofe as meta- 
hrafe, nor fo free as porate) while 
in exaétnefs and poetical merit it far 
excels any former attempt. 
Many parts of this bpiflle, particw- 
larly thofe refpecting the flute, the 
mufic of the ancients, and the forma~- 
tion of the lambic verfe, Mr. Colman 
has not only faithfully tranflated, but 
even put into an elegant Englith drefs, 
although every author has ranked them 
among thofe defcriptions which no 
modern language canexprefs. 
Many of the lines of the original, 
likewife, which are derived from pro- 
verbial expreffions, Mr. Colman bas ren- 
dered wit equal ahility ag happineles. 
L. , 
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‘ 

The notes are partly original and 
partly felected. Many of the opinions 
of former commentators are controvert- 
ed, many of their miftakes are correéted, 
and feveral obfcurities are explained. 
So thar” collection may be confidered 
asa verv ufetul, as wel! as ornamental 
appendage to the tranflation, and merits 
the attentive perufal of everv fcholar. 

l pon the W hole, we think this ver- 
fion, and the notes which accompany 
it, a real acquifition to the literary 
world, and atthe fame time, that this 
work will add atrefh laurel to the claffic 
wreathe that has fo long adorned the 
brow ot the Englith ‘Terence. 

We cannot difmifs this we rk, with- 
out giving our readers an opportun.ty 
ol judging for themfelves ot the merit 
ot this Tranflation. 


The firlt paflage which we fhall feleét 
will be the detence of poetry: 
vurb’rous natives of the fhagcy wood 
From hornble repaits, and acts ot blood, 
Oxrueus, a pric, and heav’nly teacher, 
brought, 
And all the charities of nature tanght: 


« ‘The 


Why ce ©. Was laid fierce tuers t llay, 

And fing the favaye lion trom his prev. 

Wirhin the h \ on's f 

Sach pow " Of hound were locg dy fo iwect a 


Phat ftones were Laid to move, and at his call, 
, torm’d the Theban wall. 


** “The love of moral wifdom to infufe 
{ were the labo tn AwcienrMuss, 
* To mark the limits, where the barriers itood 
*Twixt private int’reft, and the publick good; 


To raile « pale, and travly to maintain 
Phe bound that fever'd facred trom profane ; 


To thew the ills proms uUOUS love thould dread, 
Aud teach the laws ot th nubial bed: 
Mankind difpes ‘a, to cial towns to draw; 
And on the tacred ¢ t yrave the law.’ 

Phus tame and heveur crown'd the poet’s lime; 


bhi work ammortal, and himielf divinc ! 


* Next j lluman, and Tratavs 
rr . 
Thy pic harps, 2 df es of clory { nz; 
s gan td cal to var 
j fetle and re. 
‘ ? 
£ . t! ct Known, 
In ve is of life , 
Ve ? jay r DI ’ 
And Miuries he Kings; 
| 
: rcp Se 
Ke sre . { ares. 
tis ? I Ee OF THE 
RE. 
: , 
Pe: t Mousse, tur Misraegss 
7 
ry ; 
, ‘ MER POW'R, HER 
Onis , ME, 
Noa THrwe A » Lorn os Soxe, 
7 es € 


HORACE, July 
The following paffage poffeffes fo 


much elegant eafe, that we can venture 
to affert, that it will pleafe every reader 
of tatte and difcernment: 


** As the fly hawker, who a fale prepares, 
Colleéts a croud of bidders fos his wares, 
‘The poet, warm in land, and rich in cath, 
Atiembles flatterers, brib’d to praife bis trath. 
But it he keeps a table, drinks good wine, 
And gives his heacers handfomely to dine; 
Li he'll ftand bail, and "tangled debtors draw 
Forth trom the dirty cobwebs of the law; 
Much fhall I praife his luck, his fenfe commend, 
lt he difcern the flatterer from the friend. 
Is there a man to whom you've given ought? 
Or mean to give? let no fuck man be brought 
To hear your verves! tor at ev'ry line, 
Burtting with joy, he'll ery, * Good! rare! divine” 
‘The blood will leave his cheek; his eyes wil 

tll 
With tears, and foon the friendly dew diftill: 
He'll leap with extacy, with rapture bound; 
Clap with both hands; with both feet beat the 
ground. 

As mummers, at a funeral hir’d to weep, 
More coil of woe than reql mourners keep, 
More mov’d appears tHe laughter in his fleeve, 
Than thole who truly praife, or fmile, or griew.- 
Kings have been taid to ply repeated bowls, 
Urge deep caroufals, to unlock the fouls 
©: thote, whofe loy alty they with'd to prove, 
And know, if falfe, or worthy of their love: 
You then, to writing verie if you’re inclin’d, 
Beware the fpaniel with the tox’s mind!” 


One paflage more, and we have done. 
The defeription of the ages has fo 
often been admired in the original, that 
we cannot withhold the tranflation o 
it, and the note on the paflage, from 
our rcaders— 


‘© Man's feveral ages with attention view, 
Elis flying years, and changing nature toe. 

“'] Lele who now his words can freely found, 
And with a fteadier {cotitep prints the ground, 
I'laces in playfellows his chief delight, 
Quarrels, fhakes hands, and cares pot waong % 

right: 
Sway'd bs each fav’rite bauble’s thort-lit’d pow?» 
In fmiles, in tears, all humours ev’ry hour. 

** The beardlefs youth, atlength from tutor iret, 
Loves horfes, hounds, the held, and liberty: 
Pjant as wax to vice his eafy foul, 

Marble to wholefome counsel and controulg 
Improvident of good, of wealth profule; 
High; fond, yet fekle; generous yet lone. 

** ‘lo graver ftudies, new purhaits inchin'd, 

Manhood, with growing years, brings change 9 
mind: 

Secks riches, friends; with thirtt of honour glows 

And alt the meannefs of ambition knows; 

Prudent, aod wary, on each deed intently 

Feartul to act, and afterwards repeat. 

** Evi in various thapes old age furrounds 
Riches his aim, in riches he abounds; _ 

Yet what he fear’d to cain, he dreads to lofe 5 
And what he fought as ulejul, dares ee 
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ied cold in all he undertakes, 


o i from doubt, as well as weakaels, 


° ‘? lal 


A 


im tedious, fond of dull delay; 


to-morrow, though he dics to day; 


-d, querulous; yet loud in praite 


e mighty deeds of former days: 
young, good heavens, what glo- 


- ‘ 
vs 


' 


he prefent age, that teems with crimes! 
s years advancing many comforts bring, 
g, bear off many on their wing: 

youth with age, nor age with 


\f 


" 


> 
UsSUICUE, bn 
“4 


feveralcharaCters with truth!"* 


, 
LUCA 


Ages, Ce | 


}afon Denores 


notice of the particular ftrefs, 
race lavs on the due difcrimina- 


Ril 


MT 
i 


{ ¢t] 


V 


them: 


i¢ feveral ages, by the fo- 
ith which he introduces the 
the fame critick 


a note alfo, which J fhall tranf- 


_asit ferves to illuftrate a popular 


in the AS you Like li of Shake- 


' 4 


Ld 


1 his { 


IN 


i 


voria a ftage 
i women merely players, 
“i exits and their entrances, 


e, 


in the 


time plays many 


a .* 
AcrEsS. .Attirf 


* | ? 
hulbie S al 


ace, Creeping i 

And then, th 
itha woetul ba 
*-broy 


Nu db 


parts: 
t theinfant, 
ms: 


LLANE DOS with his fat hel, 


ike {nail 
e lover; 


llad 


. Then, afoldiers 
arded like the pard, 
sen and quick in quarrel ; 


ith. And then, the juftice 


With good tapon lin’d, 


» and beard of tormal cut, 


14 


| 


modern initances, 


‘Lhe fixth age thifts 
ilipper'd pantaloon, 


iof¢, and pouch on fide ; 
v'd, a world too wide 


thank; and his big manly voice, 
childith treble, pipes, 


i foward 


‘ net 
asia, 


eye ’ 


Sk} 


ind. 


and mere obli 


CTEM 


Latt fcene ot all, 
« eventful hitto 


rvs 


VION, 
fans tafte, fans every thing. 
ss lnimad —.. . . 

iMadverti A PLERISQU Ehominis 
DIVISAM ESSE 


, INFANTIAM, PUERITIAM, 


j / 
»A 


} * 


‘TIA 


Mi 
, 


JUVENTUTEM, 


ITATEM, SENECTUTEM, & ut 


’ A 
iS GicltUr, DECREPITATEM, 


In 


(er) parte nihil de inmrpantiz 


ter 


's Tloratius, cum nihil ea ztas 


Pe 
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Apitum 


habeat 


proprium, 


weegue intantis perfena minimé in 
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fcena induci poffit, quéd ipfas rerum 
voces reddere neque dum fciat, neque 
valeat. Nihil de moribus item huyus 
wtatis, quam, fi latiné licet, pDecRert- 
TATEM vocabimus, QU ZTAS QUO- 
DAMODO INFANTIA£Z RESPONDET: 
de JUVENTUTE autem & ADOLESCEN- 
Tia fimul pertractat, quéd et ftudiis, et 
natura, & voluntate, parum, aut nihjl 
inter fe differant. Ariftoteles etiam ir 
libris ad 'Theodectem omifit & pu ERt- 
TIAM, & meritd: cum minime epad 
pueros, vel de pueris fit orator habitu. 
rus orationem.  Ille enim ad hoc ex 
xtate perfonarum differentiam adhibet, 
ut inftituat oratorem, quomodo morata 
uti debeat oratione, id eft, eorum mo- 
ribus, apud quos, & de quibus loquitur, 
accommodata. 

“« It appears from hence, that it wa 
common for the writers of that time, 
as wellas Shakefpear's Jaques, to divide 
the lifeofman into SEVEN AGES, Viz. in- 
fancy, childhood, puberty, youth, man- 
hood, oldage, and decrepitude; ‘which 
laft (fays Denores) in fome fort anfwers 
to infancy,’ or, as Shakefpeare ex- 

refles it, 16 SECOND CHILDISHNESS. 

«* Before Shakefpeare’s time, fays 
Warburton, feven acts was no unufual 
divifion of a play, fo that there is a 
a greater beauty than appears at firtt 
fight im this ‘ image.’ r. Steevens, 
however, informs us that the plays 
of that early period were not di- 
vided into aéts at-all. It is moft pro- 
bable, therefore, that Shakefpeare only ~ 
copied the moral philofophy (the So- 
cratice charta) of his own day, adapt- 
ing it, like Ariftotle and Horace, to 
his own purpofe; and, I think, with 
more felicity than either of his illuf- 
trious predecefiors, by contriving to 
introduce, and difcriminate, every one 
of the seven acus. ‘This he has ef- 
feéted by aligning sation and CHA- 

RACTER to fome of the ftages, which 
to Ariftotle and Horace appeared too 
fimilar to be diftinguifhed from each 
other. Thus Puserry, Yours, 
Manxuoop, and Otv Acs, become 
under Shakefpear’s hand, the Lover, 
the Sotprer, the Justice, and the 
lean and flipper’d Paw TALOON ; while 
the cacoeal qualities of the InranrT, 
the Boy, and the Dorars, afford fuf- 


fcient materials for poetical defcription. 
L2 “* 26%. 
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“ 262.——Thus Years ADVANCING many 
comtorts bring; 
“And, rv 1NG, bearoffmanyon their 
Wing. 
*MultaferuntaNNIVENIENTES commoda 


t nm 
, 


«Multa RuECEDENTES adimunt. 

** Ariltotle contiders the powers of the 
body in a ftate of advancement till the 
3 sth year, and the faculties of the mind 
progretlively improving till the goth; 
from which periods they feverally de- 
cline. On which circumttance, applied 
to this paflage of Horace, Jafon de 
Nores clegantly remarks Vita enim 
nofira videtur ad VIRILITATEM ufque, 
quo IN STATU polita efl, QUENDAM 
QUASI PONTEM a@tatis ASCENDERE, 
ab eaque inde pESCrNDYRE.—W he- 
ther Addifon ever met with the com- 
mentary of De Nores, it ts perhaps 
impollible to difcover. But this idea 
ot the ascentTand pectivitry ofthe 
BRIDGE Of HUMAN Lire, flrongly re- 
minds us of the delightful Viton of 
Mirza.” 

As the notes on the chorus are emi- 
ik 


i Daten . th: ' 
nently ingenious, we thall lay them be- 


fore our readers. 


‘** "Though it 1s not my intention to 
agitate, in this place, the long difputed 


quetlion conceming the expedien ¥Y, OF 
Inexpedi ncv, ot the CHorus ~s yet l 
cannot difmiis the above note without 
fome further obfervation. In the firit 
place then | cannot think that the judge- 
ment of two fuch critics as Ariftotle 
and Horace can be decifively quoted, 
as concurring with the practice of wife 
antiquity » TO ESTABLISH THE CHO- 
mus. Neither of thefe two critics 
have taken up the qi: ethon, each of 
them giving direcuons for the proper 
conduct of tne CHORUS, confick rea as 
ira- 
gedy, end indeed originally, as they 
bot! tetlu . the w] ole of it. Aniftotle, 


an eftanlithed and received part of 


in his Poetics, has not faid much on 
the fubject mud from the little he 

faul, more arcument ght pe ps ix 
¢ ‘niin iV : 4 OMuaO oan 
f © iatre ofthe Ct It 
is true t u ta 1 is gin ter, 
thar * ) P nan lives, 
j Ee gain ee rate ‘ar , * 
if i } t, at frit { vit, feem to in- 


‘ bad at! , *} rol ation ot the ( h wus, 


© Bich ; Ifa 2’ 
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as well as of all the other parts of tra. 
gedy then in ufe: but he himfelf ex. 
prefsly tells us in the very famec . 
that he had no fuch meaning, faying, 
that ‘ to enquire whether tragedy be 

rfect in its parts, either confidered 
in itfelf, or with relation to the thea- 
tre, was foreign to his prefent purpofe,’ 
in the paflage from which Horace has, 
in the verfes now before us, defcribed 
the office, and laid down the duties of 
the Chorus, the paflage referred to by 
the learned critic, the words of Arifto- 
tle are not particularly favourable to the 
inititutton, or much calculated to re- 
commend the ufe of it. For Ariftotle 
there informs us, ‘ that Sophocles alone, 
of all the Grecian writers, made the 
Chorus conducive to the progrefs of the 
fable: not only even Euripides being 
culpable in this inftance; but other 
writers, after the example of Agathon, 
intreducing odes as little to the pur- 
pofe as if they had borrowed whole 
{cenes from another play.’ 

** On the whole, therefore, what- 
ever may be the merits or advantages 
of the Chorus, I cannot think that the 
judgement of Ariftutle or Horace can 
be adduced in recommendation of it. 
As to the probability given to the re- 
prefentation, by the Chorus interpofing 
and bearing a part in the a¢tion, the 
public, who have lately’ feen a troop 
af fingers affembled on the flage, as a 
Chorus, during the whole reprefenta- 
tions of Errripa and CARACTACUS, 
are competent to decide for themfelves, 
how far fuch an expedient gives a more 
ftriking refemblance of p life 
than the common ufage of our drama, 
As to tts importance in a moral view, 
to correct the evil impreffion of vicious 
fentiments, imputed to the fpeakers; 
the ftory told, to enforce its ufe for 
this purpofe, conveys a proof of its in- 
eflicac vy. To give due force to fenti- 
ments, as well as to direét their proper 
tendency, depends on the fkill and ad- 
diefs of the poet, independent of the 
4 } OTUs. 

‘* Monfeur Dacier, as well as the 
author of the above note, cenfures the 
modem ftage for having rejected the 
Chorus, anc hav ing left thereby at leat 
halt its probability, and its greateft or 

pament; 
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Learned 
however, do not, perhaps, con- 
that if it be expedient to revive 
Chorus, all the other parts of the 


cient tragedy muft be revived along 
th ir. Ariftotle mentions mufick as 


b ike 


of the fix parts of tragedy, and 


‘orace no fooner introduces the Cho- 
s, but he proceeds to the pipe and 


If a Choras be really neceffary, 
iramas, like thofe of the ancients, 
wit be rendered wholly mufical ; 

dancers alfo will then claim their 
nd the pretenfions of Veltris 


od Noverre mutt be admitted as claf- 


Such a fpectacle, if not more na- 
han the modern, would at leaft 
niiftent; but to introduce a groupe 
torial actors, {peaking in one 


(the drama, and finging in ano- 
s (tranee and incoherent amed- 
nd tull as unclaflical, as the dia- 


and airs of the BeGGar’s Ope- 
Chaunting no odes between the aéts, 
that leem 
‘* Unapt, or toreign to the general theme. 
hos, &c. 
‘* On this paffage the author of the 
| commentary thus remarks: 
neceilary this advice might be 
riters of the Auguftan age can- 
rtainly appear; but, if the prac- 
‘Seneca may give room for fufpi- 
uld feem to have been much 
in whom I fearcely believe 
one fingle inftance of the Cho- 
ing employed in a manner con- 
tf its true end and chara¢ter.’ 
‘arned critick feems here to 
and the plays under the name 
y fom meafure warrant the 
at the Chorus of the Ro- 
not calculated to anfwer 
of it¢ intlitution. Arittotle 
it the fame thing, with an 
nf ir of Sophocles, of 
1d) i 1% <Andare fuch fur- 
fuch 3 formation, likely to 
tudices on behalf of 
to inflame our defires 


i iecret?—IJ]} le tcgat come 


ice part of the duty of 
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the Chorus the author of the Englith 
commentary thus remarks: 

‘ This important advice is not always 
eafy to be followed. Much indeed 
will depend on the choice of the fub- 
ject, and the artful conftitution of the 
fable. Yet, with all his care, the ableft 
writer will fometimes find himfelf em- 
barraffed by the Chorus. I would here 
be underftood to fpeak chiefly of the 
moderns. For the ancients, though it 
has not been attended to, had fome pe- 
culiar advantages over us in this refpect, 
refulting from the principles and prac- 
tices of thofe times. For, as it hath 
been obferved of the ancient epic mufe, 
that fhe borrowed much of her ftate 
and dignity from the falfe theology of 
the pagan world, fo, I think, it may 
be juftly faid of the ancient tragic, that 
fhe has derived great advantages of pro- 
bability from its miltaken moral. If 
there be truth in this refleétion, it will 
help to juftify fome of the ancient 
choirs, that have been moft objected to 
by the moderns.’ 

«« After two examples from Furipi- 
des; in one of which the trufty Chorus 
conceals the premeditated fuicide of 
Phaedra; and in the other abets Medea’s 
intended murder of her children; both 
which are moft ably vindicated by the 
critic; the note concludes in thefe 
words: 

‘ In fum, though thefe aéts of fevere 
avenging juftice might not be according 
to the exprefs letter of the laws, or the 
more refined conclufions of the porch 
or academy ; yet there is no doubt, that 
they were, in the general account, ef, 
teemed fit and hoe al And, it is 
to be obferved, in order to pafs a right 
judgement on the ancient Chorus, that, 
though in virtue of their office, they 
were obliged univerfally to fuftain a 
moral chara¢ter; yet this moral was ra- 
ther political and popular, than flri¢tly 
legal or philofophic. Which is alfo 
founded on good reafon. ‘The fcope 
and end of the ancient theatre being to 
ferve the interefts of virtue and fociety 
on the principles and fentiments already 
fpread and admitted amon t the peo. 

le, and not to correét old errors, and 
inftrné them in philofophic truth.’ - 


«« One of the cenfurers of Euripides, 
1 whole 
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whofe opinion is controverted in the 
above note, 1s Monfieur Dacier; who 
condemns the chorus in this initance, as 
not only violating their moral office, 
bot tran{greiling the laws of Nature and 
ot God, by a hdelitv, fo vicious and 
criminal, that thefe women [the Cho- 
ris!| ought to fly away in the car of 
Medea, to efcape the puntfhment due 
to tiem. lhe annotator above, agrees 
with t! e Crrce k fchohatt, t! at the Co- 
nothian women 

properly de 


the Chorus) being free, 
4ert the intereits of Creon, 
gad keep Medea’s fecrets, for the fake 
ef juilice, according to their cultom, 
Dacier, however, urges an inftance of 
their inhdelity in the lon of Euripides, 
where thev betray the fecret of Xuthus 
to Creufa, which the French critick 
, account of their attachment 
$; and adds, thut the 
rule ot H race, like 


proved t)\ 


other rules, 18 


Botides 


ceiMtion. * 


of French gallantry) 
ly acculs the poet 


rftor not ha: Ing made 
! 


: ‘ } “* 
an aiiembiy of women Keep a tecret! 


thould we fo heavi- 
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crime 4 un poete, de n’avoir pas 


aill fai fi ad 
ailicurs, peut on faire un grand 
iten 

garde 


forte qu'une troupe de femmes 
un fecret? He then concludes his 


note with blaming Euripides for the - 


perfidy of Iphigenia at Tauris, who 
abandons thofe faithful guardians 
of her fecret, by flying alone with 
Oreftes, and leaving them to the fury 
of ‘Thoas, to which they muft have 
heen expofed, but for the intervention 
of Minerva. 

** On the whole, it appears that the 
moral importance of the Chorus mutt be 
confidered with fome limitations: or, 
at leatt, that the Chorus is as liable to be 
mifufed and mifapp]ied as any part of 
modern tragedy.” 

‘The merit of the poetical a 
quoted would appear in a much ftrong- 
er light if we could have allowed room 
for the original. ‘The difficulty of the 
talk would thea have been more appa- 
rent, and the real excellence of the 
verfion would be more readily ack now- 


ledged. 
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“HE Theatre inthe Hav market, un- 
| i 


t} ttron of Mr. Colman, 


q|ecr the air 
epened on the 31ft of May, and ex- 
} iboate ‘ a {. er - ‘ { rl te ration al vd im- 


cn pl anne dw ith 


great tatte and | iieement. 
Nir. Cyarri k. ts chief proprietor of 
Drurv-lane, led the wav a 


,. ‘ \ 


few vears 
this fort of theatrical improve- 


; 7, ’ PEE ROT 
men Meth. Adams were th nin ught 
' 
to bave worked a wonder, by having 


-—— 


contri ed to give tH 
«> 


, } 
Le OMmy theatre a new, a aver, and 


4 } “ry of! 
€ ' iv WI cn the 
: Tj 1 V¢ over, when 

hy. * ‘ .t 

* ' | ee | } ‘ 7, L 
tv of ivie ae 1oim tire eravuion, 
1 it ‘ A that 
T ve \ - of 
eo nda i ir t} tects 
79 

. 2 
‘ ‘ tua to aa \ \ me, 
t? oO? piay-noute 
¢ t , to divert the eve 
ia © hoes irom tire age, and 





diftra&t it by an affemblage of unnate- 
ral objects, difplayed in all the glare 
of no-meaning painting. 

A few years afterwards, prompted 
more by liberality than any real occa- 
fion, it became the bufinefs of Mr. 
Harris to add to the pleafure and a- 
commodation of his peft patrons, the 
public, and to decorate Eovent-Gar- 
den theatre. A nicer tafte was confult- 
ed to affit the alterations, and thow 
the convenience and fatisfaction of the 
audience were principally confulted, 
the houfe was rendered more ome 
mental, without fa rificing to decora- 
tion what ought to be, at lealt the fe- 
condary object in every play houfe, 
preferving throughout the building 4 
theatrical appearance. 

With thefe examples before him, 
Mr. Colman had the difficulr tafk to 
atchieve, of calling forth the public 
approbation to an alteration of the 
}.ay-market aad from the 
concurrent 


tical, 
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concurrent teftimony of the public, it 
appears he has fucceeded moft emi- 
\hether the merit belong wholly to 
ber oris to be fhared between that 
artiit and the manager, we hefi- 
tare not to fay there 1s great merit in 
‘eration, which in the ftrongeft 
fate of the word may be termed an 
rovement. ‘The itile of itis whol- 
‘ifevent from that of the alteration 


~: Peury-lane, or the more recent al- 
reration of the theatre in Covent-Gar- 
den. Without being hable to blame 
for the yale gatety ot the one, it does 

take of the folid magnificence 


ther, which, however praife- 
in itfelf, can only be praife- 
in a wint It is neat 
formality, and airy without 
e; in fhort, the alteration 
what it ought to be in a fum- 
tre, lightly elegant, and not 
ayanuly gay, or, to fpeak m 
r words, and in more tamuiliar 
fe, it appears to be well dreffed, 
taout looking like a petit-maitre. 
What moft recommends it, is, that it 
eys an idea of agreeable coolnefs 
ity before that of any other 
n. 
der to give thofe who are fkil- 
' mm fuch matters a profeflional de- 
puion of the alteration, we fhall in- 
that the ‘Theatre- Royal in 
the Haymarket is fitted up in the fol- 
ERB OS 
he welty, we're told, there’s none; 
' there's nothing new beneath the fun; 
» untu'd, a phantom we purfue; 
‘Gon gapes for fomething new! 
r appetite, and pique your tafte, 


er theatre. 


t> 
LAC 


i t icrves fome old dith in new puff 
; 
4 v ) hard ¢ rufte the literary glutton, 
a Lud Peter, fwears they're beef and 
m 
: *s cach manager too plunders, 
. } “ . and mountebanks, cries Wonders! 
gr. ritks contradictions flat; 
K twant and gives us—a black cat! 
>» all wenter charm the ear; 
; : " > Our cuckoo dwells on here! 
: “them, our penny trumpets found, 
. he word, the whole year round. 
1 I pute be threelcore years Of age, 
, tne box, new lay the ftage, 
- ; arian 


» thall paint, with proud patade, 
" Ewecs Boat, aad airy balufirades 
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lowing manner: —'‘The ftage-boxes, and 

thofe over them, up to the cielings, 

are fupported by fluted columns, with 

wrt 5 Ae capitals, partly gilt and 

white; the reft of the fupports are pan- 

nelled pilafiers, green and white, with 

gold mouldings, with an elegant den-' 
tal entablature over-the whole, the 

frieze of which is painted green, deco- 

rated with gold feftoons, interfperfed 

with mafks and vafes: the fronts of all 

the boxes are gilt open work, from 

the hand rari, which ts covered with 

crimfon morine, half way down; this 

ornament, and the entablatures, are, 

by an elegant fweep, connected with 

and carried round the fronts of both 

galleries; the cieling is painted blue, 

with white ornament, confiiling of 
wreathes of laurels, &c. the frontifpiece 

confifts of fluted pilaflers of ftone co-° 
lour, and a green curtain with gold 

fringe. ‘The motto ts ‘ Specfas et tn (pace 

tabere,”” in a fhield, decorated with 
ftone-colou red fol lage. 

Mr. Colman has chaaged his motto, 
but not without keeping his predeceflor 
Foote in view, by an obvious imita- 
tion of his ftage infcription. Foote 
wrote up, Quid rides? de te fabula nar- 
ratur; Colman now fays, Spear, ef 
tu /pe@abere:—may he prefent as trues 
mirror as his predeceffor! 

When the curtain drew up, Mr 
PaLmer came forward, and addreffled 
the audience in the following 
O G Ud 
While on each poft, the flaming bill difplays 
Our old New Theatre, and new old plays. 

‘The hag of fafhion thus, all paint and flounces, 
Fills up ber wrinkles, and her age renounces. 

Stage anfwers ttage : from other boards, as here, 
Have fenfe, and nonfenfe, claim’d by turns your 

ear. 


Here late his jefts Sir Jeffrey Dunftan broke ; 
Yet here too Lillo’s mufe fublimely fpoke : 
Here Fielding, foremott of the hum'rous train, 
In comic mafk indulg’d his laughing vein ! 
Here frolic Foote your favour well could beg, 
Propp’d by his genuine wit, and only leg; 
Their humble follower feels his merit lets, 

Yet feels, and proudly boufts, as much fucceff, 
Small though his talents, fmaller than his lize, 
Beneath your fmiles his littic Lares rife: 

And, oh! as Jove once grac’d Philemon’s thatch, 
Oft of our cottage may you litt the latch! 

Ort may we greet you, full of hope and fear, 
With hearty welcome, tho’ but homely cheer! 
May our old roof its old fuccefs maintain, 


Nor know the Novelty of your difdain! 
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This prologue is the production of 
Mr. Colman, and, in many of its turns 
and allufions, is very happy. 

June 3. ‘This evening Mifs George 
made her firft appearance in the cha- 
racter of Rofetta in Love in a Village, 
and afforded fuch ample gratihcation 
to a large and brillant audience, that 
enough can fcarcely be faid in her com- 
mendation, or in praife of the mana- 
ger, whofe afliduity difcovered fuch a 
theatrical yewel, and whofe good taite 
led him to bring it forward as the mott 
eilential ornament of histheatre. 

Since Mr. Colman produced Mifs 

larper, no one finger has been brought 
out tc ther ot oul play hou fe Ss, W ith a 
tithe of Nlifs George's qualifications, 
orwho has promtfed to pro ‘fovaluable 
an acqunition to the ftagc. Nits George 
is apparently very young, and pofietles 
an apreeable perion, w ith a fet of tea- 
tures fulliciently recommendatory. Her 
manner and deportment are not vet 
theatrically formed, as indeed it would 
be a wonder if they were, but they 
Ww ill doubtefs Improve by practice. 
Her vowe is clear, powerful, and full 
of melody. 

‘June ig Avery young lady about 
twelve years of age appeared in Sally, 
in the farce of Man and Wife. She ts 
rather neat and elegant in her perfon, 


and oi a i lealing countenance: the en- 


MR. P 


IN times long paft, ere Faflion’s powerful fway, 
Drace’d 1 ' d thi sy and heaven and earn 
; 

A tober & . who w ibe W { h chof 
K 5 I yore, parr of wortted hofe 
But it ‘ » inke npires, di e: 
Aull ia ‘ it} % a da thete 
From wortted they grew tlk; tor with much art 
Bis fer pit tarn’d with fitk each broken r : 
Till, like old boroughs, t! deranged, 
ay ‘ hci very ¢ 14 

it d, ! manufactur he 
Firt trom the loom, as Farce, it { } : 
Q@ur w rview'd th tuff with « cyc, 
A i} ow h p Cc 
And, I cx » ™m find 
"Tha i} e's nd. 
Oi pt; cs 
And ¢ 
Ly xd stl ¥ 
Fos . me ; 
A 
rs “ ‘ , : 

r ! : 2 
The w be troubic trom their t vg 5 





tered into the fpirit of the part with 
remarkable vivacity, and promifes to 
make an ufeful a¢trefs. 

July 10. This evening Mifs Frod. 
fham ay ae Rofalind in As you like it, 
for the fecond time, and with fo much 
eafe, archnefs, and fpirit, that we 
make no manner of doubt, but with 
inttruction fhe will become one of our 
firit comic actreffes. Her figure is gen- 
tecl, her features beautifully feminine, 
her eyes fparkle with vivacity, her 
manners are unembarraffed, and her ac. 
tion is full of chara¢ter and propriety, 
She fpeaks as if fhe had made Shak- 
{fpeare her peculiar fludy, and had 
caught his meaning minutely, but at 
the fame time fhe delivers it with a 
grace that feems almoft beyond the reach 
of art. Having feen and admired her 
tather on the itage, we are extremely 
happy to find that his daughter pro- 
mites fo well, and appears to have im- 
bibed fome of his genius. With at- 
tention and care fhe cannot fail of 
tulfilling our prophecy. + € 

July ¢. A new comedy intituled 
A Frrenp in Neepius A Faienp 
INDEED, was this evening introduced 
to the public. 

The prologue, which is the produc- 
tion of Mr. O«Bryen, the author of the 
play, was fpoken-by 

, 


LMER. 


Wich pomp: and pageants, and proceffions vity 
To blind thefente, and glut the gaping eye: 
As womcn hide in paint a wrinkled fate, 
Or dwarts conceal deformities in lace. 
Some, nobly trampling upon nature, draw 
h myttic moniters as no eye e’er faw§ 
(or, icon Img Idic WOTGS, it blimely glow 
‘Yo trance mankind in jig and raree fhow. 
teize with trippery till your reafon Shrugs, 
Like craw-fick ttomachs cramm’d with male 


na\, our poet fought but this, . 
lo paint plain lite precilely as it is. 

And ail may trace the likeneds, for you meet 
The pictures whence he draws in every fireets 
ludce then, with temper, of our newice bards 

uc wildom not to be too hand. 

't, like the itatefman, when difgrac’d, 
loins tactious crowd » and roars to be replac'd. 
Damna'd bards at bards triumphaat hifs 

As the out-ilatefman thunders at the ims 

And each (luttain’d by kindred {piits near him) 
Plagues you with Oi! Off! Ont !—or Hear hints 


licar him, 
¥a 








Review. 


Thefe, 
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rd would bribe your choice; 
udge, the public voice. 
ade which is unfit, 
- worft's a quack in wit— 
idea of expofing a dangerous 
¢ aim is to prey upon 
the attention of a 
In defiance of the 
exertions of private affociation 
j iitice, we meet with thefe 
iety but too frequently in 


the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
y ridicule alone 


i} 


‘ 


, therefore, fair game for thea- 
h exhibitions, however, be it re- 

|, fhould be managed with 
MRS. 
fall who feel the hour of need, 


tt rarely finds, a friend indeed! 


by turns to prove 


idihip, and infidious love. 
thumour’s darling child! 
md ‘Thalia fmil’d; 
i {atire Vice and Folly fmote, 
ly On Canvas wrote ; 

d up, itraw het, and linen gown, 
larg’ry jutt arviv’d in town: 

d innocence fhe glows, 
, and blooming like the rofe: 
ig, who ready ftands, 

s maid her harpy hands: 
idam knows the treach’rous art, 
to corrupt, the female heart; 


lecoys her prey, 


r like a loathfome weed away.”* 
cries Citpup) this is all a lie! 

ters will make tree-—-Oh fie! 
‘hey love to bounce, and think they 


( truth and honour in ’Change-alley! 
ata monitrous premium went— 
almoit cent. per cent! 
ry not bleit with half a crowns 
(1) own, and brought her upon town— 


Blame if he fail, applaud if he fucceed ; 
When you’re molt juft, you then are * Friends 
indeed !"’ 


confiderable addrefs, and require no 
finall fhare of dramatic ingenuity. 
When held forth in fuch colours, they 
may almoft command fuccefs. 

The authors of the Frirenp IN 
Neep, feem to have paid particular 
attention to this opinion, and have 
in fome meafure fucceeded. ‘The play, 
however, has nota fufficient degree of 
humour, or ftrength of comic charatter, 
to en{jure popularity. 

The Epilogue, which is the produc- 
tion of the Manager’s fertile pen, was 


fpoken by 


BULKLEY. 


Made her as fine as hands, or gold, could make 
her— 

Built her a coach—a grand one!—in Longacre! 

Marg’ry’s good fortunes all on me depends 

I ruin’d ther—and am her only friend.” 
Happy the high-born fair, whofe ample dower 
Pours in her wealthy tap a golden fhower! 
While many a friend—fincere, no doubt—fur- 
rounds 

Her thoufand charms—and hundred thoufand 
pounds. 

But fc, who pines in want, whofe carly bloom 

Deceit would canker, or diftrefs confume; 

Let jealous fears her ev’ry ftep attend, 

And mark the flatterer from the real friend} 

Fle who with gold would bribe her into vice, 

Buys but her honour at a dearer price! 

Not generous, but prodigal and vain; 

A bofom traitor! cruel, not humane! 

But he, whofe virtuous hand her wants fupplies, 

And wipes the tears of anguith from her eyes; 

Who rears o’ercharg’d with grief, her drooping 
head, 

And fummons Hymen to the genial bed; 

Let love and gratitude his merits plead, 

And lodge him in her hearta Frigwp invari 


The charaéters were as follow: 


Mr. Parfons. 
A Tr. Palmer. 
Mr. Williames. 
Mr. Baddely. 
Mr. Edwin. 


n this Comedy is publifhed, we 
rine the plotand charaters, in 
| At prefent we 
content ourfelves, with obfers ing 
« Comedy poffeffes many 
mot however, lofe 


Attorney, Mr. Wewitzer. 
Steward, Mr. Ufber. 
Emma Howard, Mrs. Inchhald. 
Lydia, Mrs. Bulkley. 
Sufan, Mrs Norris 


great part of their force, becaufe the 
author has facrificed too largely at 
the fhrine of Sentiment, and theit -li- 
bations feem calculated rather to reftrain 


cenfure than to command applauf>. . 
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THE MONTHLY CHRONOLOGER. 


7 »* . ‘fur 12. 


T Midd coltery, feven men and two 
boys lott their hves by fome toul or 


(t ryvia ed air usituls i ily lodging in fome part 


mr tive SOLA Ss which it being re cellury to 
open to let otf fome water, the foul air took fire 
at the workimcn’s candle, though at a great 


tance, and cauled a {m ll Cx] lotion or two, by 
which four of the above men were killed; the 


other hve had no marks of fire or violence about 
them, but were fetfocated by endeavouring to 
eicape thi hthel Iphur iy thie or damp lett 
be} . Enght men made their efcape, but 
AN it t difhculty. 
YV\TORDAY, 21. 
{ had hi pock t picked rf 
r Bank, cont ung three 
: ) ae ieee 1 a dratt 
at i AC Wall of Si. 
hos ve 22% 
A flath of | yistnin.’, 1 wa I tantly 
t b mott t clap of thunder, 
dtrack Mr. N ’s | » near the gravel pits, 
Hinkley, in Le terthire. The chimneys 
Vv lemolithed to the ridge-trees, the 
i veature untied, the windows 
bh ; much of the lead melted, 
Nir. N j in one of he chamber : 
but he, ny of in the houfe, re- 
ceived tl ut hurt. In the adjoining dwelling, 
t r to Mr. Craven, both himfelf, his 
maid-fervant, and Mr. Smith, a relation, with 
t children, tutlered to violent an eleétrick 
{ k, as to throw them down, and caufe a 
numbnefs in their limbs, which continued for 
fome time, and vet e¢ building received no 
further damage than the bs king of a few 
f ol ! 


The fervant of Mr. Clementon, of the Houfe 


of Commons, was flung from his mafter’s horfe 
pear Richmond, and expired in a few hours 
A . 
Mir. Bi tatie, a wine and brandy merchant 
1 the dy foing jown ti river with his 
porter ina boat, in thooting the middle arch of 
i i Bridge, the boat riting with the {well of 
i } tie ) m le that | 
c , a thats to t! fame 
? was, Ove 3 it, by 
\ - 
\' ¥. 2 
\ t form ot r and lightening 
} 1 l t I r ¢ ; Ce ind 
‘ Neen ' \ lon a barn 
" ‘ M.. t , to 
\ t fire, : we ifantly 
( t r weaver t 
7 ) perty, to- 
> i neg to his 
, , cd -houfes, 
. rte » & were dce- 
i ’ T). into a 
oo. ] \ t 
kick, of ‘ied onftantly. A daughter 
@! isc 3 Nis. Ceanwe! b AQoutS Ripwn, 


in Huntingdonthire, was ftruck dead by the 
lightening. A young woman at Hilton, and 
a lad at Necdingworth, in company with the 
former, was ttruck down by the lightening, bur 
recovered. 

At Stilton the rain was fo violent, that the 
waters rofe to the height of four feet perpend- 
cular in fome of the inn yards, and great quan. 
tities of hay trom the meadows were carried 
away by the tlood. 

As the company from Woolwich were land. 
ing at Billingfgate ftairs, out of the fword. 
bearer’s barge, Mr. Ayres, one of the city- 
watermen, by fome accident fell into the 
Thames, and was drowned. 

Tuurspay, 26. 

An exprefs trom Plymouth arrived at the 
Admiralty, with advice of a part of Lord Hood's 
fleet trom Jainaica being come into the Sound, 
and that the remainder had paffed on for Spit- 
head, with a fuir wind, where they were ex- 
vetted to arrive this day. 

Prince William Henry was on board the 
Barfleur, and two of the king’s coaches with 
attendants fet off yefterday to convey his royal 
highnets to town. 

FRIDAY, 27. 

Laft night the houfe of Charles Caufton, Ef. 
of Highgate, was broke open and robbed of a 
quantity of plate and a pocket-book, containing 
a bank note, and feveral papers of value; and 
on Saturday latt the fame houfe was again broke 
into, and robbed of different kinds of apparel. 

This day, about two o'clock, his Roval 
Highnefs Prince William Henry arrived at 
Windfor: a metlenger was immediately de- 
{patched to the king, at St. James's, acquaint. 
ing his majefty with his arrival. 

Early this morning a black fervant belonging 
to a gentleman near Kingfland met two of the 
patrole on the Kingfland-road, and mifttaking 
them for fufpe€ted perfons rathly fired a blunder- 
bufs, which feverely wounded one of the patroic, 
The black was immediately purfued, and the 
fame day committed to Clerkenwell-prifom 

SATURDAY, 23. 

The king has been pleated to approve of Peter 
Anker, Ete. to be conful-ceneral tor his Danith 
majelty in the kingdom of Great-Britain, 

This dav the Lords Committioners of the 
Great Seal appointed Mr. Nares, fon of Mr, 
}: {tice Nares to be Secri tar’ of Briets. 

Birm: me amn, ‘June 2%. A tew days age, a 
three labourers were clean ng a pit at Meride>, 
in this county, they found near 200 guineas of 
Charles the Second. Th impreffion on both 
fides was ver a rte ‘t, and ¢t cy weigh more 
than the wefent current coin of George 
‘Thord. the poor men have large famileesy a 
were prudent enough to keep the difcovery fecret 
till they had got the whole out, and then 
ally. 

Monpay, 70 

Early this morning the houfe of Mr. Brooks, 

pawnbroker, in Tooley-itreet, in the 


was broke open, and robbed of bank notes and 


gai 
5 








BABA ASA: 


wars 


mount of near sol, befides near 
' filver watches, and feveral other 


Earl of Sandwich and 
he carriage of the tormer, 


din White-Horte-ftreet, Piccadilly, 


robbed: from Lord Sand- 
watch, and the money from 


* to ten or twelve guineas each, 


new born fon of his excel- 


ken was chriftened at his 


rey by the Right Rev. the 
coln. Their majefties, we 
him the honour of being 


prefenting the’ King, and 
} cn. 
V» Pi fy 1. 


’ iq. appeared at the 
nd demanded his feat as 
VW ird Within, but the 
him, that, at the carneft 
the court had thought 


inl, nd anoth 1 Was clected 


r that purpote; to which 
1, that he tho ild apply to 
Bb onel 9 and chic n with ireWe 
it Guildhall a court ot 
of London, tor the 
tid cCoull, ina thy rom 

i, when Mr. William 
\xcy was declared duely 


er chapels are rateable 
gued in the court of king’s- 
uéd in the affirmative. 

ne o'clock George Foote, 


DV two loot} ads on Larkheld- 


ry, and robbed of his gold 
he had about him: 
riued, and overtaken at 


lclperate retiitanee, till one of 


the body by a man who 
tattened to a ftich, on 
lropped down dead. The 
The coroner’s inquett 
ody, and brought in their 


[lumicide. 


1 Oxtordthire, there was a moft 
i of lightening, thunder and rain: 
| were feverally ttruck dead in 


t horfe was killed by the 


n Oxtord, which was only vi- 


the ftorm, the ftreets were 


ESDAY, 2. 

1 Huntingdonthire, ina terri- 
and lightening, a ball of 
ichool-houfe killed three 
croufly hurt feveral others; 


lifheulty the fchool-houfe was 


ng burnt down; fome other 


nm the town, 


Yorkthire a barn and hay- 


‘re, and a horfe killed; near 


vov, by Grantham, feven 
Croxton park, 2 mare and 


fa) in a park near Mansfield, 
larmer, of Seiflon, and his 


ruck dead; at Knighton, 
) cows grating in a pafture, 
udyettack fet on fire; and at 
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Loughborough feveral children were knocked 
down. 

At Sherrington, near Warminfter, eighteen 
fheep were ftruck dead; they were juit folded, 
and the thepherd, happily for him, had been 
driven from his flock, by the ‘teverity of the 
ftorm, a few minutes before the caiattrophe 
happened. 

At Birmingham a ftorm of rain, attended with 
the moit vivid lightening, and more dreadful and 
tremendous thunder than has ever been remem- 
bered, did confiderable damage in this and the 
adjacent counties. The lightening entering the 
houfe of Mr. White, of Barr, torced out the 
windows, and broke the glafs into innumerable 
pieces, melted the fpout which conveyed the 
water trom the top ot the houte, and did fome 
injury to other parts of the building.——The 
windmill in Cradley ticld, belonging to Mr. 
Eaton, was much fhivered, and the wood-work 
feattered to a confiderable diflance. Of two 
young men in the mill at the time this hap- 
pened one was ftruck down, and remained fome 
time apparently without life; the other was 
forcibly thrown feveral yards, and rendered for a 
few moments infenfible, but received no material 
hurt-—At Hinckley, the root ot one of the 
houfes was torn off, and the windows of another 
totally broken. A cow was kelled in a field at 
Perry-hill; and in the farther parts of the 
county we underitand the lightening proved tatal 
to cight cows and two men. 

At Yarmouth much damage was done by the 
thunder ftorm amongit the thipping which lay in 
that road, and alfo a great deal of damage on 
fhore. Part of a flock of theep within tive mies 
of that town was ftruck dead by the lightening. 

At Lynne, in Norlolk, feveral chimnies were 
thrown down, and the people much hurt; three, 
men who were at work in the helds were ttruck 
dead by the lightening, as were fome theep and 
cows; and a farm-houfe within a mile of the 
town was burnt down. 

At Pool a cow was ftruck dead, and five tons 
of hay in a ftack were burnt. 

THURSDAY, 3 

Early this morning, at Swattham in Norfolk, 
a man was heard calling for afliftance in a weil 
which is upwards of feventy feet pi the 
bucket was immediately let down, on w nich he 
faltened, and was drawn a confiderable way up, 
but before he could reach the top of the well, 
he fell from the bucket, and was drowned. 

At Upton, near Southwalhham, a lad about 
twelve years of age, riding on an afs without a 
bridle, the afs went between the fails of the mill, 
which ftruck the lad on the head, and fractured 
his {kull, fo that he foon after expired. 

SATURDAY, §- 

This week was finifhed the celebrated tower 
at Brizlees, built by his grace the Duke of 
Northumberland: the foundation of this tower 
was laid near five years ago, upon the top of a 
lofty hill, within two miles of Alnwick. The 
whole height of the tower is ninety feet. There 
is an afcent by winding ftairs to an open gal- 
lery, which is very neas the top of it, and imme- 
diately below the beacon, from whence is one of 
the moit extenfive and commanding pro! in 
the kingdom. The elegance of the does 
honour to the talte and magaiticehce of the 
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: noble owner; and the mafterly manner in which 
‘3 the workmanthip is executed does equal credit to 


the abiliues and ingenuity of the undertakers 
) employed on this beautiful piece of matonry. 
This day, at Deal, one John was killed 
by the buriting of an old fwivel gun which he 
had loaded \ juantity of powder, and 
rammed tull of ttones. 
inn, at Corfham, Wilts, fome 
words aring between a weaver and a woman 
with whom he cohabited, he beat her, in an 


adjacent field, fo unmercifully, that the expired 
on i t 

This d pette contains his majefty’s order 

‘ i | 2, directing that pitch, 
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_and the flathes of lightenitig Mangers Au 


Jul 


THURSDAY, 10, 

This evening at Leeds there was a dreadful 
ftorm of thunder and lightening, which con. 
tinued from ten o’clock till one in the moming; 
the peals of thunder were very loud and aweful, 


The lightening ttruck the fpire of Methley 
church, and confiderably damaged it. A harie 
was itruck dead by the lightening at Lazenerof, 
two others at Birftal, and a cow at Bierley, near 
Bradtord. At Shire-green, near Shefheli, a 
laith was fet on fire and entirely confumed. A 
horfe in Dytch-lane, and another in Sheffield. 
park were killed; and much other mifchiet done 
in Variougyrrts Of this county. 

At Birmingham a flock of fixteen theep were 
found upon the Cleut hills, killed by the 
lightening. A farmer riding in a park near 
Mansheld was ftruck dead, together with his 
horie. At Knighton, near Leicefter, two cows 
were killed, and a hay-ftack fet on fire. The 
fteeple of the church at Wimefwould was greatly 

large door thivered to piers. 

istord, of nineteen theep that 
ere dri he:cin ior ihelter, ten were killed. 
As Mr. Timothy Oxley, merchant, in Wake- 
field, was riding a young horte on the road near 
in, he meta ftage-coach with 
veral patfenzers on the reof, driving very fait 
rthe hill, at which his horfe took fright, 
“ L unfortunately threw him under the 

. and one of th: wheels went over his 
guifhed tul four the next morning, 


. ’ 
Two men went into the queen’s head, the 
ot Clerkenwell-greea and Turamiil- 
ttreet, and called tor fome liquor, which being 
brou; > of tl lows feiled the Jandlady, 
and threatened to murther her if the gave the 


jcattalarm, the other, at che fame time, fan up 
, and ilole a canvas bag, containing twenty- 

. , ’ ol Hat ang a dollar, 
t witha tuver watch, whieh was Banging 
i I ocd 10D ry was ¢o- 

s thantwo minutes, and the villains 


i Beer floop, which was funk with the 
Royal George, and lay clofe along-fide her, was 


1 fix tathom from sround, and towed 10 
lerable dittance. The method of pre 

is follows:—-Mr. Tracey and bit 

! Ls went iownh | 1 diving bell, am 


fades trom fen 
» 1 o¢ing impot to cet them under 
uantity of fand o- 


el, om the g 

bout her; thefe cables were draw 
gh ru in fuch a direction that te 
f |, the tighter and more 


miy they achered to ber; the fwell of the 
ra of the veflel preventing 
; : n flipping upwards, After every 
wing Was Mace as fecure as pullible below, the 
bles were then made faft to two large lighters 
lonuelh « > tide; as the tide role 


att yer ot the 
c p rot , to the height of fix fathom 


n the bottom, the furtace of the water 
eight fathom above her. A very ftrong ba 
one ot the | ghters, and the 
tit lert on boa the Orpheus frigate, and by 

n ree of her capitern the © 
mae 
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held. 


done 
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“ry was put In motion, and dragged toa 


SATURDAY, I2- 


ie 


wo young men, about nineteen 
taken up drowned near the 


t fide of Black friars-bridge.— 


. i nl 


thing together on Friday even- 
idly fucked under water by 


Tabi 


;, were loft, though fur- 
ot people, who were unable 
t aihhitance. 
DAY, I3- 

e Baracoota cutter, arrived 


n his Excellency Sir Roger 


yajelty’s ambafladour to the 
}, dated Gibraltar, June 14, 
xccount, that the former 

nd commerce had been re- 

, and t} uddinonal arti- 

r lation of the commerce 


» nations were concluded and 


24th of May laft. 
t waterman, his brother, 
2 in a boat off Chelfea, 
h accident the water- 
drowned; the other 
; brother catched 
it, and held by it till 


Efg. being on a party of 
e gentlemen in Lea river, 
out of the boat, and was 


*, a houfe in Cannon- 


icklock keys, and robbed 


te, and cath to the amount 
lhe tamily were gone to 


they returned, found the 


LY, 14. 

a boat, belonging to the 
o a iquall of wind, by 
imcn and a boy -were 


DA Y , 1S. 
ected member of partia- 
m ot the late Mr. 


n o'clock, a fire broke 
r’s, in Wellclofe-fquare, 
h confumed the tame, 
iugars, and damaged fome 
LY, 126. 
e o'clock, a fire broke 
» near the King’s brew- 
» which confumed the 
n trade and furniture; 
be had for fome time, 
nicated to other houfes, 
more, a range of ware- 


‘vires Wyatt, a builder and 


rkthop, with timber to a 
‘cid otner confiderable da- 


UIC. 


uce Carditto was ftopped in 


two tootpads, who robbed 
ineas and his watch, and at 


<4 his fervant of about twelve 
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Fropay, 18. 

Came on, before Lord Mansfield and a fpecial 
jury, at Weftminiter-hall, the tryal of Charles 
Bembridge, Efq. for feveral trefpaffes, fraudu- 
leatly and corruptly committed by him, as ace © 
countant in the office of the paymaiter of his 
majefty’s forces. 

After a hearing of five hours Lord Mansfield 
fummed up the evidence, and having with- 
drawn for twenty minutes, the jurymen brought 
in their verditt—Guilty. 

Sentence ttands over till next term, when it 
is expected there will be a motion in arreft of 
judgement. 

James Whitthed, Efq. having vacated his feat 
for Civenceiter, in Gloucefterthire, Lord Apfley 
was this day elected member for that borough. 

This day finally ended the court-martial 
(which was held on board the Irrefiftible guard- 
fhip at Chatham) _ the twelve feamen, for 
mintiny on board the aifonnable, commanded by 
Lord Harvey, when feven of them were con- 
demned to be hanged, three to receive 300 lafhes 
each trom fhip tothip, and two acquitted. 

SATURDAY, Ig. 

Late this evening advices were received by the 
Fox packet, which failed from Bengal the 17th 
of February laft, that peace had been concluded 
with the Marattas; that Heider Ali died in the 
month of December laft; and that his fucceffor, 
‘Tippou-Saib, appeared more pacifically inclined 
towards the English than histather, having pere 
mitted fuch as were prifoners in the towns taken 
by him to have a free communication with the 
prefidency at Madras, to be better fupplied with 
neceflaries, and to have egrefs and regrefs: that 
Monf,. Sufirein, after watering his fleet at Achin, 
had crofied over the bay of Bengal to Gangam, 
with nine fail of the line and two frigates, where 
he captured the Coventry frigate and the Bland- 
tord Eaft-Indiaman: that the Medea frigate had 
retaken the Chafer floop of war, on her wa 
from Trincomale with defpatches from M. Bufly 
to M. Suffrein, by which it appeared, that the 
reft of the French fleet was in great diftrefs from 
a violent dyfentery, having loft a number of men, 
and was unable to join M. Suffrein as foon as 
intended; and that M. Suffrein remained only a 
few days on the coaft, and it was fuppofed had 
returned to Trincomale, —_— two frigates to 
cruife from Ganjam to Ballafore-road, which 
had captured a number of veffels bound to Madras 
with rice. 

This day came on in the Court of King’s 
Bench, before Earl Mansfield and a fpecial jury, 
the indi€tment againft Chriftopher Atkinfon, 
Efq. late cornfaétor to his Majefty’s vitualling 
board, and member of parliament for Heydon, in 
Yorkthire, for wilful and corrupt perjury. 

After a tryal, which lafled theun a the 
jury withdrew for a few minutes, and returned 
their verdict—Guilty. 

Sentence, as ufual ia fuch cafes, was 
till the enfuing term, Mr. Atkinfon giving bail 
for his appearance. . 

SUNDAY, 20. 

This night the roof of an old houfe in Shore- 
ditch was beat in by the lightening, by which a 

r man, his wife, and one child, who lodged 
in the garret, were killed. 

Mowpayr, 
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Leyon Levy, to Mifs Benjamin, of Palmou 4 
the young couples ages united amounted on. 
10. At Chingford, Mr. Jones of Hattoneitree: 
to Mifs Landon of Chingford-hall.—14, At Se. 
Mary-la-Bonne, Lewis Majendie, Efy. Captain 
in the King’s regiment of Light Dragoons, to 
Mifs Hotighton, only daughter of Sir Henry 
Houghton, Bart.—17. The Rev. Dr. Gerard, 
rector of Monks Rifborough, Bucks, to Mifs 
Temple.—1i8. At Edinburgh, Captain John 
Brown, of the 42th regiment, to Mifs egy 
Gardencr.—21.At Witton, in Leicefterthire, the 
Right Hon. the Earl ot Denbigh, to Lady Hal- 
ford, widow of the late Sir Charles Halford, Bart, 
of that place.—-Lately in Scotland, Captain Pa- 
trick Tytler, of the Soth regiment, to MiG Ifa- 
beila Erikine, youngeft daughter of the Hoa. 
James Erikine, of Alva, one of the fenators of 
the College ot J iflice. 





BIRTHS, 


7 sit Bg Lady of Lord Hinton of a fon, at 
e. Sir George Pocock’s, in Charlés-ftreet, 

ee oe 4 

R ley-fquare.—1 


2, At tix in the «morning, 


1, . +} ; s 7 
i Giace the Duchels of Devonthire of adaugh- 





DEATHS. 

“ure T Briftol, Mrs. Holder, of the ifland 
\ ot Barbadoes.—22. At York, ‘Henry 
Richards, quarter-matter in the rgth regiment 
ot Light Dragoons. He had ferved in the army 
from the age of 13, a period of §§ yearse—25- 
‘Thomas Gataker, one of the curfitors of the 
High Court of Chancery.—24. Benjamin Adam- 
fon, Efe. of Oakly, Wilts.—At Wimbledon, 
Samuci Buth, Ef>.—25. In Weitmorlandfireet, 
Anthony Willi rms, I iq. aged 80.—At Ipfwich, 
Lark ‘larver, Fig. aged 80.—26. Henry Roie- 
warne, Ffg. member ter Truro, in Cornwall 
Mrs. Goddard, wife of Edward Goddard, Efq. 
i i mother to the Jady ot Su William james, 
Bart.—In Abingdon-f t, Henry Pomeroy, 
Eiq.—27. At Welford, in Northamptonthire, the 
] dy of lohn Payn » Bia.—2BS- Al Pepper Har- 


OW, If surre. , the It lit if Nhe Lady Vifcoun- 
tcl Mi idlet ”, d wehter of t hye ie he Hon. Lord 
Pethar 29. John Smith, Etq. formerly « 
i ‘ 
Litbon m ut, and many years one ot the 
airectors of South Sea Comoany<— ohn 


Church, kif. t t the Hanaper in the Court 
Chancery Fuly 2. Ts Arlingron-ttreet, La- 

dy Vifcountefs Gace. —In € itry-ttreet, Phi- 
» Jefferfon, FE: +, Robert Vernon Atherton 
Atherton of A Te] l. Etq.—At Ilarle- 
¢ WwW mm Cia y». Elo. member for Mar- 
low -. At He in Sullex, Robert Rat- 
doll, kig.—6. At Penho + Monmouththire, 
Mrs. Tamoplin, ° >» are | the great age ot 
tr1.—At Chilton, in the county ef Dorhaily 
John Fenwick, Efj.—7. At Brighthelmftom, 
Lady Catharine Bouveric, daughter to the Batt 
»f Dunmore.-—Samuel Semonds, Efq. aged Ray 
. :captam in the navv.e—At Penden- 

nis C ttle, Bricadier-General Goddard. 8. At 
R ymford, inv i.tiex, | enh ! ercn., Etq.——-12- At 


Hatingbury, in Effex, John Haubloa, Ef. cap 


il hire milina.—1¢. At New 
ing, Eig. termed 
a orye 









Wa 








‘ey in Thames-ftreet.—16. Hugh Dal- 
. me. * : Fie. ton of Lord Weithall.—-r7. At 



























th; Hets, aged 75, John Naper, Efg.— 
— ' burgh, the Hon. Lieut. Col. Ramfay. 
ott, 1 avtonttone, Francis Reed, Efq. late 
St. the Fatt-India Com; any’: fervice.— 
ain . ienly, at ku ham Palace, Mifts Lowth, 
_& ‘ t the Bithop of London.—23. 
nry ‘ trom Ottend, the Baronefs of 
rd, — er way to Bath, for the recovery 
fifs dth.—At Huy near Liege, General 
hn ) J. a Welchman by birth, who with fingular 
egy rd a ftril more fingular turn of mind, 
the J one of the greateft and oddeft men of 
al- George Fielding, Efg. aged 82, 
ite ( \I It) iitices of the peace for the 
= , york and Durham.—Mrs. Vaughan, 
‘a «ot of Col. Richard Vaughan.—A few days 
mn. nad, Mr. Cartleton, brewer, in 
of tle was bit about three years 
fpiniel, and went down im- 
aceident to the falt water, 
ny ill effects till three wecks be- 
at ; 
ft, —_— 
g FANKRUPTS. 
Le W 1) LOUGHBY MARSDEN, of Cheap- 
td., London, hefier.—Richard Wright, 
Northamptonthire, dealer.— 
_ ot Knockin, in Salop, 
4 e.lecun horic.— Jenn Rowley and Jonas Rowe 
y e¢ ot Condicut, in Herttordthire, 
rt irtuers. Jame s Skeet, late of 
y } Middle! x lime-merchant.— Tho- 
. How.and-tireet, St. Pancras, Mid- 
a nonger — John Afpenlon, ot Far- 
* Barnaby-ttreet, Surrey, victualler. 
7 I it, late of Northfleet, in Kent, 
, Creorge Aldridge, now or late 
1 hb, in Sutloik, inn-holder and malt- 
a Grmmitt, of Harbury, in War- 
: , lwainer and fhopkeeper.- Benja- 
3 ] noc, late of Brittol, merchant and 
; | Rabone, late of Exeter, mer- 
: utoer with William Rabone and Lewis 
‘ ! Crinfoz, late ot Joiner’s-hall-build- 
: I on, merchants \.— George Broadhead 
| Marlden, late of Cheapfide, 
’ » holiers and Copartner >— Cornelius 
bonchurch-itreet, London, cheefemon- 
Mitcheltfon, of Blenheim-ftreet, 
» builder and fi rveyor.— Nathaniel 
: » ot the City Chambers, London, mere 
, William Meggitt, of King’s-row, 
» Southwark, merchant.—-Jofeph 
i » ot] ance, in Cornwall, linen-dealer. 
Underhill, of Wolverhampton, in 
cer.--Aaron Moody, of South- 
1 Chrittopher Potter, late of Parlia- 
» Weiltminiter, merchants and parte 
Holoeche, of Coventry, butcher. 
vy ry now or late of Newbold-lane, 
. Catticton, in Rochdale, Lan- 
Manutacturer.—John Crow, of 
“ard, in Yorkthire, innholder.—Miles 
. Wilks, of Greentield-ftreet, Whitecha- 


‘ines.—James Simpfon, late of 
Nv mcet 


wand fone P “helds, dycry— iliam Ed- 
“y date oi Piacesitrect, St. Maryy Rothere 
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hithe, timber-merchant.—William Hitchcock, 
of Birchen-lane, London, printfeller and book- 
feller.—Aaron Moody, of Southampton, in 
Hants, merchant.—Francis Lafnon, late of 
Great Pultency-ftreet, merchant.— Jom Wittich, 
of Harvey-buildings, in the Strand, tailor.— 
James Amice Lempriere, late of the ifland of 
Jerfey, now of Broad-ftreet buildings, London, 
and George Lempriere, of Broad-{treet buildings, 
merchant and copartners.— James Roberts, late 
of Liverpool, merchant.—Chriftiana Elfton, now 
or late of Northampton, widow, ironmonger.—- 
Martin Chariefworth, of Gomerfall, in York- 
fhire, merchant.-—William Ingram, late of 
Portfmouth, in Hants, linen-draper.—William 
Moody, of Copthall-buildings, London, mer- 
chant.—George Dawion the younger, of Sun- 
derland, near the fea, in the county of Durham, 
merchant.—James Thomptfon, ot Great Yar- 
mouth, in Norfolk, fail-cloth-weaver.—-Robert 
Webb Sutton, of New Sarum, in Wilts, inn- 
holder.---William Hardinge, late of the Adelphi 
whart, coal-merchant.—|ames Chew, of Briftol, 
bookieller.— John Chirittie, of Northumberland- 
ftreet, ftrand, carpenter.—William Hunt and 
Benjamin Slade, of Alderfgate-itreet, London, 
diftillers and copartners.—-Valentine Owen late 
of Newtown, in Montgomerythire, and nowor late 
of Liangtlan, in the faid county, dealer.—Johp 
Proudfoot, lateot Midhurit,in Suffex, linen-draper, 





SCO TLAN D. 
THURSDAY, ‘June Se 
T Lindifferent, in the parith of Monyhead, 
in a moit tremendous ftorm of thunder, 
the lightening entered the chimney head of a 
fhepherd’s houfe, by which both his fon and 
daughter were both itruck dead. ‘The fervant 
was knocked down, but loon recovered. A 
young dog lay appsrently dead for a long time, 
but is fince periectly well. A gardener at- 
tempted to bleed the boy, but without effect ;, 
fome time atter the wound poured forth blood. 
Their whole bodies foon grew black. 





I]RELAN D. 
MONDAY, ‘Sune Q. 

S Mr. Dominic Mahon and his fervant were 
A travelling to Dublin, with calh to the 
amount of 1000]. they were ftopped, near 
Kinnegad, by fix footpads, of whom they 
knocked down one, wounded another, killed a 
third, and obliged the reft to make off without 
their booty. 

Three large thips with emigrants for America, 
moftly linen weavers, failed in one day from the 
port of Belfaft. 


AMERICA. 
New-York, May 8. 

APT. COOKE, of the 37th regiment, going 
to bathe in the North-river on Tuefday noon, 
was unfortunately carried away by the tide, and, 

no afliftance being near, drowned. 
New-York, May 20. Friday arrived a vef- 
fel from Hallifax, by which we learn, that 
the flect, with about 6000 Refugees, which 
lately leit this citys was fafely landed at Post 


Roftway, after a fix days paffage. 
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